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Reads aid 4 Ribbonse, Bis 


ESCRIPTIVE. writers have long been wont to compare 

a stretch of roadway to a ribbon. But there the comparison 
ended. Ever since the word “ribbon” was spelled “ribband” folks 
have bought it by the yard, from samples. Now you can buy good 
toads the same way—roads of ribbonlike smoothness. There are 
miles of Atlantic-laid roads that serve as excellent samples. 


The advertising under the all-inclusive name of Atlantic Asphalt 
—embracing Atlantic Paving Asphalt (for hot mixing), Atlantic Pene- 
tration Asphalt (for hot penetration), Atlantic N. C. B. Asphalt and 
Atlantic Asphalt Road Oil (applied cold)—has taught state, county 
and municipal authorities that good roads may be bought by the yard 
nowadays. 


The Atlantic Asphalt seal in every advertisement is a guarantee of 
uniformity and excellence of the road-making materials. 





Advertising Headquarters is proud to have a share in the com- 
pounding of the advertising that has proven a prescription for the ills 
of bad roads in various states, the country over. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 
PHILADELPHIA 


BosTon CLEVELAND CHICAGO 
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Increase In 1918 Farm Income 
Over 


Three Billion Dollars 


The annual report of Secretary Houston shows that the 
total 1918 farm income was $24,700,000,000—which is 
$3,375,000,000 more than the record-breaking income of 1917. 


The shiftless and inefficient farmer will not share in this 
increased wealth. 






















The bulk of the increase will go to the biggest and ablest 
farmers. It is the natural reward for big acreage and 
scientific farming. 


Advertisers can tap a large part of this farm wealth 
through the STANDARD FARM PAPERS subscribed to 
by one million farmers of better than average income, who 
make up 


The Standard Farm Market 


Sell A Standard Farm Paper Subscriber And You 
Sell His Neighbors Too 


The Standard Farm Papers are: 


The Breeder’s Gazette The Wisconsin Agriculturist 
| Established 1881 Established 1877 
Hoard’s Dairyman Pacific Rural Press 
Established 1870 Established 1870 
The Ohio Farmer The Farmer, St. Paul 
Established 1848 Established 1882 
. . ’ 
The Michigan Farmer Wallaces’ Farmer 


Batablished 1895 


Established 1843 | P < F 
Prairie Farmer, Chicago rogressive Harmer 
Established 1841 Established 1886 
Pennsylvania Farmer Birmingham, Raleigh | 
Established 1880 Memphis, Dallas 
Western Representatives Eastern Representatives 
Stanparp Farm Papers, Inc. Wattiace C. Rrcwarpson, INc. 
Conway Bldg., Chicago 381 Fourth Ave., New York City 


All Standard Farm Papers are members of A. B. C. 
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Old Man Specific 


Physician Extraordinary to Nerveless, Enfeebled Copy 


By P. K. Marsh 


ROVER CLEVELAND once 

evolved a _ phrase’ which 
should be framed in 72-point bold 
brutal Gothic over every copy 
writer’s desk, to hang there as an 
ever present caution. 

In two words he crystallized 
the criticism merited by over 
50 per cent of advertising copy. 

“Glittering Generalities” 

From the copy-cub who writes 
glittering generalities to conceal 
his lack of information on his 
sales problem up to the seasoned 
veteran who befools himself that 


his flowery verbiage is “broad 
gauge,” “institutional” copy, “gen- 
eralitis” is an insidious bacillus 


which is no respecter of persons. 

It is nothing new. In various 
years it has masqueraded under 
such varied nom de plumes: as 
“platitudes,” “bromides,” “hot air,” 
“fluff,” and the cruder, more 
modern “bull.” 

It not only minimizes results 
for the advertiser who pays for 
space in which to print it, but it 
hampers all advertising because it 
wastes the reader’s time and 
makes him regard advertising as 
largely flapdoodle—(and you can’t 
blame him.) 

Now let’s classify glittering 
generalities so that we will un- 
derstand each other right from 
the start. 

Here are the more common 
forms: 

1. Spread-eagle flub-dub. 

2. Claims unsupported by proofs. 

3. Ads which can be made to 
fit a competitor’s line merely by 
transposing names. 


4. The glorification of triviali- 
ties. 

5. 90 per cent of “revolution- 
izing-an-industry” copy. 

It is a sickening list, yet I chal- 
lenge any copy writer to prove 
himself guiltless of contributory 
negligence. The sad part of it 
is that the more enthusiastic we 
wax over our product the more 
apt we are to be accessory to the 
crime. Laziness, ignorance and 
enthusiasm—these three are the 
chief causes, but the, greatest of 
these is enthusiasm. 

What’s the cure? 

Boy !—page old man Specific. 

Who is old man Specific? 

He’s the man who sat by John 
Masefield when Masefield pic- 
tured the romance of ancient, 
medieval and modern commerce 
completely, graphically and unfor- 
gettably in 15 brief lines. . You 
copy men who take your profes- 
sions seriously, read “Cargoes” 
and find how commonplace words 
can be made to glow with color 
and appeal. 

Also he’s the man who induced 
William Shakespeare to describe 
winter without once using the 
phrases “snowy mantle,” “bleak 
landscape,” or “glistening white- 
ness,” but in the far frostier 
lines— 


“When icicles hang by the wall, 

And Dick the Shepherd blows 
his hail, 

And Tom bears logs into the 


a 
And milk comes frozen home in 


pail”— 
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There’s only one three-syllable 
word in the four lines, but no one 
will argue that William was not 
thoroughly acquainted with his 
subject. Call in the average copy 
writer and ask him to write a 
twenty-seven-word description of 
winter—and see the contrast. 

O. Henry was well acquainted 
with o. m. S. too. Witness the 
way he coaxed you into his 
stories without delay— 

“At 10 o'clock p. M., Felicia 
the maid, left by the basement 
door with the policeman to get a 
raspberry phosphate around the 
corner.” 

(Do you appreciate how the 
raspberry phosphate transports 
the scene from the realms of fic- 
tion to that of undisputable un- 
arguable fact?) 

And that’s the secret of the 
power of the specific in advertis- 
ing, too. 

t’s the simple, pointed, brass 
tack that nails your claims, your 
rhapsodies and your rhythmic 
periods down to the solid oak 
foundation of facts. It’s the 
brass tack that pierces the shell 
of scepticism and disbelief of Mr. 
Average Reader, whose motto is 
still “Caveat Emptor.” It’s the 
word or phrase or sentence in the 
ad which gives the thrill of con- 
viction and makes the reader feel 
—“That man actually knows what 
he is talking about.” : 

Just about now some captious 
reader is grinning wickedly and 
saying “Very pretty—very pretty 
—but why not be specific your- 
self, old top?” 

Gladly, sir—for though it is far 
easier to find graphic examples 
of the specific in pure literature 
than in the commercial branch, 
still it is possible with a little 
diligent searching. 


INSTANCES FROM TO-DAY 


Do you read food advertising? 

Do the vague and varied claims 
of delicious taste and charming 
flavor actually convince you, or 
do you discount them 25, 50 or 
75 per cent as prejudiced state- 
ments? Then read this. 

“The flavors are highly concen- 
trated. Half a ripe fincorrle, for 
instance, is used to flavor a single 





Jiffy Jell dessert. So these de- 
lightful dainties have a wealth of 
fruity taste.” 

_ The italics are mine. Note that 
it doesn’t say “pineapple” or “ripe 
pineapple” or “generously flavored 
with pineapple.” It’s the specific 
fact “half of a” ripe pineapple 
that gives conviction to the claim. 

Libby’s mince meat does it dif- 

ferently. 
_ “Tart apples—raisins from Cal- 
ifornia—red Valencia currants— 
and citron from Greece—snowy 
white suet, choice beef—candied 
lemon peel, oranges and spices 
from the Orient.” 

Fine—but even at that Libby 
slipped on the twenty-sixth and 
last word. Why not “Java and 
sunny Sumatra” or “Ceylon and 
the Dutch East Indies,” or any 
other specific spots instead of the 
vague and indefinite “Orient?” 
Think how Masefield would have 
made each individual spice melt 
in your mouth. 

During the next few months 
we can expect reams of white 
space to be employed in frantic 
efforts to replace war contracts 
in war-expanded plants. These 
ads will proffer vague promises of 
service and engineering investiga- 
tion. But how many will have 
the. tangible imagination—prick- 
ing suggestiveness of the New 
Jersey Zinc Company’s recent ad? 

“Instead of brass for a stencil 
—zinc. Instead of tin for the tip 
of a shoe lace—zinc. Instead of 
copper, or brass, or steel, or tin, 
or aluminum, zinc, for drinking 
cups, camera cases, alarm clocks, 
meters, buttons, containers for 
toilet preparations, pencil tops, 
bottle caps and hundreds of other 
articles.” 

Wouldn’t that start a manufac- 
turer to thinking far faster than 
any quantity of glittering gen- 
eralities? 

Strength, care in manufacture 
and purity are three qualities 
which are naturally emphasized 
in copy of practically every type. 
Yet in the big majority of cases 
the emphasis when analyzed con- 
sists largely of mere claims— 
rarely convincing. The individual 
copy writers will explain that the 
space assigned did not permit 
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HE PRODUCT was new. It filled 
an old need in a new way, but its 
character was unfamiliar to the general 
public. An advertising campaign was 
under consideration. 


Suddenly came the word of unexpected 
competition. A similar product was 
about to be placed on the market. 
Quick action was necessary—immedi- 
ate distribution was imperative. 


Two months later our advertising was 
appearing from coast to coast; 85% 
distribution had been effected in 30 
of the most important cities ; and 75% 
of the dealers were giving window dis- 
plays on the product. 


No sales crew was used. 
sf. #8 


Meeting our clients’ emergencies is all in the 
day’s work. In the past it has been our good 
fortune to meet them with exceptional success. 


THE H. K. MCCANN COMPANY 
Advertising . 61 Broadway, New York 


CLEVELAND SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO MONTREAL 
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printing the complex facts in 
proof of these claims. Occasion- 
ally this is true but it is usually 
easily possible to inject a homely, 
unassuming phrase or meaty 
sentence to give conviction. 

Velvet, for instance, gives a 
tangible picture of its process in 
few words of realistic local color. 

“No way has been found that 
surpasses patient ageing of to- 
bacco—in Nature’s way—the way 
Velvet is prepared—two years in 
wooden hogsheads.” 

Without the last few words, 
the first nineteen would drift 
vaguely and uselessly across my 
vision. Hogsheads—wooden hogs- 
heads—these are two simple, be- 
lievable facts quite comprehen- 
sible to my lay mind. 

The scientific fact is almost 
always powerful and adaptable 
to such use. Its truth is rarely 
questioned, even by the inexpe- 
rienced mind, simply because it 
is reassuringly tangible, definite 
and exact. 

“Witt’s Can and Pail are made 
of heavy, deeply corrugated steel 
—galvanized and rust-proof—29 
times stronger than plain steel.” 

Where is the selling force of 
those twenty-one words—in the 
first fifteen or in the final six? 
After the specific fact you are 
prepared to believe the later 
sentence—“It outlasts two or- 
The specific fact 
has made that sentence a state- 
ment instead of a claim. 

May I here hazard a guess? 

The majority of readers who 
have followed me thus far are 
thinking—“It’s all true but it’s 
blatantly obvious. Why take so 
much time to a fundamental? 
PS EO me 

I grant that it seems obvious 
—painfully obvious. But appar- 
ently it is so very obvious that it 
is overlooked every hour of every 
day by hundreds of copy writers 
who prepare the ads and by hun- 
dreds of executives who approve 
them. To secure even the half- 
dozen examples given here com- 
pelled me to dig through a table- 
ful of magazines and read several 
hundred advertisements, which, 


to my mind, is a rather startling 
commentary on what might be 


termed the Invisibility of — the 
Obvious. 

The most searching ordeal for 
a pet bit of copy of your own 
conception is to read it a twelve- 
month later when the ardor of 
creation is cooled, the halo of en- 
thusiasm dulled and only arbi- 
trary black symbols arrayed on a 
white background are left to con- 
front you. Then you are almost 
—but not quite—in the apathetic 
frame of mind of the Average 
Reader. 

Go through your files of year- 
old copy. Find out for yourself 
that wherever old man Specific 
intruded into your flow of lan- 
guage he left a ring of sincerity 
and conviction glaringly absent 
from your pretentious ventures in 
“Glittering Generalities.” 

And some day when that coy 
and utterly feminine jade, “In- 
spiration,” fails to appear to guide 
your halting pen, call in old man 
Specific. Mr. and Mrs. Average 
Reader will appreciate the inno- 
vation and buy your goods. 








George Murnane a Bank Vice- 
President 


George Murnane, who left the H. 
K. McCann Company, New York, a 
year and a half ago to help in the 
organization work of the Red Cross 
at Washington, has been elected a4 
vice-president of the Liberty National 
Bank, New York. Mr. Murnane, who 
was general manager of the McCann 
agency, has been in Paris for about 
a year acting as Deputy Commissioner 
for France of the American Red Cross, 
under Harvey D. Gibson. He expects 
to return to this country to take up 
his new duties about March 1. 





Mac Martin Agency 
Incorporates 


The Mac Martin Advertising Agency, 
Minneapolis, which has been conducted 
for fifteen years as an individual enter- 
prise, has been incorporated as the Mac 
Martin Advertising Agency, Inc. The 
officers and directors are Mac Martin, 
president; C. R. Ferrall, vice-president; 
Theodore Kirby, director of service; 
A. Rooney, secretary-treasurer; E. F. 
Cleveland, director of copy. 





Michigan Farm Papers 
Combined 


The Gleaner and Michigan Business 
Farming, Mt. Clemens, Mich., have been 
consolidated as a weekly paper. 




















Thread Leads to— 


Toweling, Aprons, Soap, Laundry 
Supplies, Bath Room Fixtures, Rugs, 
Carpets, Linoleum, Paints, Varnishes, 
Dyes, Baby Clothes, Yarn, Worsteds, 
Needles, Pins, Hooks and Eyes, 
Sewing Machines, Soap Powders, 
Cleansing Powders, Talcum, Starch, 


Blueing; 
W hose? 
Yours? 








Needlecraft Magazine 


being the favorite publication of 
1,000,000 women who have homes, 
naturally leads to a tremendous 
market for all these articles. 


Is your product represented P 














High-Priced and Unique “Leader” 
Sells Whole Line 


Why a Shoe Advertiser Features Kangaroo Shoes—Edwin Clapp’s Cam- 
paign May Spread Out NAationally 


VY nese does the copy key- 
note end and the merchan- 
dising keynote begin? 

Isn’t much of this discussion 
about keynotes and styles of ap- 
proach slightly tangled? Don't 
advertisers think too much in 
terms of popular synonyms and 
mould their appeal according to 
the dictionary—when what is 
needed is a real study of the mer- 
chandise? 

This, at least, is the opinion of 









in ordinary shoes. 


every purpose, from Fifth Avenue to the Front. 


THE STYLE OF COPY THAT MAKES CLAPP ADVERTISING UNIQUE 


E. D. Gould, general manager of 
Repetti, who while Merchan- 
dising Counsel of Sherman & 
Bryan, planned the Kangaroo 
shoe advertising now appearing in 
New York newspapers. In addi- 
tion to contributing to the sym- 
posium on keynotes in general, 
this particular campaign is espe- 
cially significant in illustrating 
the importance of selecting a lead- 
er in merchandise that makes a 


spectacular appeal and creates a 
8 


Why Kangaroo For A Gentleman's Shoe? 


Comfort of Kidskin with the Service of Calfskin’ Being 
tare and correspondinyly expensive, Kangaroo is not found 


Edwin Clapp Shoes are preferred by those who consider the 


We specialize in the finest quality Australian Kangaroo for City 
Wear, but we carry a complete variety of styles in other leathers for 





dramatic impression on the minds 
of the public. 

Edwin Clapp & Son are shoe- 
makers. with a factory at East 
Weymouth, Mass. They sell 
through regular trade channels, 
but also operate two retail stores 
in New York. A year or so ago 
they decided to advertise—to take 
the first shivery plunge into the 
unknown waters of publicity. 

But what should they talk 
about? Shoes, obviously; but 
how ? Should they 
design a_ fancy 
border, slip in a 
pen and ink draw- 
ing of Model No. 
148B, the price, 
the firm name and 
a few well-pol- 
ished sentences 
about style, fit and 
quality? 

They had a 
quality proposi- 
tion that must be 
surrounded with 
an atmosphere of 
refinement. But 
they also recog- 
nized- the fact 
that a good many 
other concerns 
for years had 
claimed the dis- 
tinction of mak- 
ing the best shoe 
in creation—and 
whose shoes 
looked just as goodas Edwin Clapp’s 
to the average consumer when 
viewed in the windows of the re- 
tail shops. There was nothing to 
say about workmanship or mate- 
rials that had not already been 
pre-empted by others—the mak- 
ers of really high grade shoes as 
well as those with paper soles. 
Moreover, as is well known, 
artists have the happy faculty of 
casting around the sketch of a 
three-dollar shoe the same glam- 
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our that is associated with the 
twelve-dollar article—and most 
all shoe pictures show a strain 
of marked resemblance. 

This is the problem as put up 
to the advertising agents. It was 
solved not by artfully endeavoring 
to outdo the other fellow in hand- 
picked adjectives or scintillating 
superlatives, but by getting an un- 
usual merchandising keynote. Ed- 
win Clapp’s Stores sold shoes 
made from both kid and kanga- 
roo—the latter imported from 
Australia, where this monster 
marsupial has a reputation for 
being quite a sprinter. Kangaroo 
leather combines the pliability of 
kid with sturdiness of calf, but 
can only be manufactured into 
black leather. This line had a 
following among certain classes 
willing to pay twelve or fourteen 
dollars per pair. But it had never 
been advertised. 

“There are few names of ani- 
mals that create an indelible im- 
pression on the mind,” said Mr. 
Gould. “Kangaroo is one. Zebra 
is another. Kangaroo is a word 
that attracts immediate attention 
on account of its construction and 
sound. It is hard to forget. It 
creates curiosity. It lends itself 
to display. It has attention value 
greater than an ordinary shoe cut. 
So we decided to make it the 
leader. 

“Kangaroo is a leather not fa- 
miliar to most men and sufficiently 
unusual to excite immediate curi- 
osity, whereas simply to advertise 
shoes of high quality, correct 
style and long wear constitutes no 
particular appeal. We reasoned 
that advertising kangaroo shoes 
instead of just shoes would be ex- 
ploiting the definite instead of the 
indefinite; the specific versus the 
general. 

“By reading about kangaroo 
shoes, which are totally new to 
him, the man on the street con- 
ceives the idea that Clapp’s stores 
are the only place in New York 
where kangaroo shoes can be ob- 
tained. He is not likely to be di- 
verted from his original intention 
to get shoes of this particular 
leather. On the other hand, if a 
New Yorker is attracted by the 
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advertising of simply Edwin 
Clapp’s shoes and starts for an 
Edwin Clapp store, he might pass 
Hanan’s, or French, Shriner and 
Urner’s, or Slater’s on the way, 
and looking into one of these 
windows have his eye strike upon 
a particularly pleasing model and 
buy there instead of continuing 
on his way to our store.” 


DID NOT FORGET THE REST OF THE 
LINE 


Then the question arose, sup- 
posing they advertise kangaroo 
shoes and admittedly the line has 
an exclusive appeal, what about 
the regular business? Would 
shoppers forget that Clapp made 
shoes of all varieties, shapes and 
colors? It was argued that other 
manufacturers selecting a leader 
had found it to carry the general 
line tagging along in its wake. 
And this is just what happened 
with kangaroo shoes. Added to 
the copy in each advertisement 
was a line to the effect that the 
stores had for sale shoes of every 
other leather for every purpose 
from ballroom to battlefield. The 
following example is typical of the 
series : 

“Pay more attention to your 
shoes, and you will find that you 
can pay less attention to your 
feet. Genuine Australian Kanga- 
roo so cradles and cushions the 
foot, that in feeling the ease of 
walking you forget the effort. 

“Yet, Kangaroo is not a ‘health 
shoe’ nor a ‘hobby shoe,’ not a 
clumsy, clumpy shoe that sacri- 
fices symmetry to theory. It’s 
not only best-walking and best- 
wearing, but best-looking—soft as 
kid, serviceable as calfskin, smart 
as patent colt, when polished. 
Large sizes a specialty. We have 
every other sort of shoe ds well, 
benched with that custom nicety 
of last and handiwork with 
which the name of Edwin Clapp 
has been associated since 1853.” 

Within two months of the an- 
nouncement of the campaign, 
sales of kangaroo shoes had in- 
creased 100 per cent—carrying 
with the increase a gain in the 
sale of every style in stock. It 
was demonstrated beyond doubt, 
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One of the Largest and Most Completely Equipped 
Printing Plants in the United States 


Linotypes, Monotypes, Hand Typesetting. Usual Presses, Color 

Presses, Rotaries. Usual Binding and Mailing Facilities, also 

Rapid Gathering, Stitching, Covering and Trimming Machines. 
Whether you have a large or small Cata- 
logue or Publication to be printed you 
have not done your duty by your firm or 
yourself until you have learned about the 
service Rogers & Hall Company give and 
have secured prices. 


We ship or express to any point 
or mail direct from Chicago 


Make a Printing Connection with a Specialist and 
a Large and Reliable Printing House. 


Business Methods and Financial Standing 
the Highest 
(Inquire Credit Agencies and First National Bank, Chicago, Ill.) 


ROGERS & HALL COMPANY 


Catalogue and Publication 
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that advertising carried the entire 
line in spite of the fact that it 
discussed almost exclusively one 
single specialty. 

Naturally with a unique cam- 
paign of this kind, some amusing 
and unexpected ‘“come-backs” 
filtered in. One studious soul 
wrote post haste to a New York 
paper condemning the copy as 
fraudulent advertising. “There 
aren’t enough genuine kangaroos 
in this country to stock a menage- 
rie,” he told the censor of adver- 
tising. When the investigator ar- 
rived all out of breath it was ex- 
plained that the skins were im- 
ported—not the animals on the 
hoof as the gentleman perhaps ex- 
pected. Clever tie-ups were made 
in the windows of the two retail 
stores featuring the novelty of 
kangaroo leather, and its peculiar 
advantages. 

At present the campaign is ap- 
pearing in four New York news- 
papers, and now that supplies 
from Australia will soon be ar- 
riving in more liberal shipments, 
space will possibly be taken in na- 
tional mediums to develop the 
sale of kangaroo shoes through 
retail dealers who market the 
Clapp line. As has been remarked, 
the advertisements do not feature 
pictures of shoes, but have a 
strong border and _ interesting 
treatment of a kangaroo in stipple 
effect, which seems destined 
eventually to become a _ trade- 
mark for the firm. 

The big lesson this campaign 
teaches to national manufacturers 
is that the merchandising keynote 
is often more important than the 
copy keynote. Moreover, it illus- 
trates that by picking out one ar- 
ticle on which to concentrate— 
even a very curious article with a 
limited sale—the advertiser has a 
greater chance of making a dent 
in the public’s consciousness than 
by thinly spreading his story over 
a hundred items—and that the ad- 
vertising of the single unusual ar- 
ticle gives momentum to the sale 
of all other related merchandise. 


Christy Walsh and A. C. Smith have 
returned from U. S. Goverrment ser- 


vice and are now connected with Van 
Patten, Inc., New York. 


Montreal Has New Advertis- 


ing Agency 

R. S. Muller and C. F. Goldthwaite 
have become associated in a new adver- 
tising agency in Montreal, known as the 
R. Sykes Muller Company, Limited, 

For two years Mr. Muller, president 
and managing director of the new 
agency, has been general manager of the 

adian Advertising Agency, Limited, 
Montreal. Previously he had been 
eastern manager of the Gagnier Adver- 
tising Service, Montreal, and associated 
with the New York Times, N. W. Ayer 
& Son, Philadelphia, and the Morse In- 
ternational Agency, New York. 

Mr. Goldthwaite, who is secretary and 
treasurer of the new agency, has also 
been with the Canadian Advertising 
Agency for two years. His previous 
work in advertising included a period 
as advertising manager of Imy’s 
Limited, Montreal, and an association 
with the Gagnier Service. 

Among the clients of the Muller Com- 
pany are Canadian Consolidated Rubber 
Company, Limited (Rinex Belting); 
Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Company, 
Limited; Champion Spark Plug Com- 
pany of Canada, Limited; Dominion 
Cartridge Co., Limited, and Canadian 
Explosives, Limited. 





Activity in Richards. Agency 
Henry Ferris, Jr., recently connected 
with the advertising departments of 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, 
Wilmington, Del., and previously in the 
advertising department of the Philadel- 
phia Public Ledger, has joined the copy 
and plan department of t oS Rich- 
ards Company, Inc., New York. 
Rufus Bradford Burnham, of the ser- 
vice department of the Dry Goods 
Economist, New York, and previously 
advertising and sales manager of the 


Gray Motor Company, Detroit, has also 
become associated with the Richards 
agency. 


Two of the Richards Company’s men 
back from service in the Navy are 
Charles J. O’Brien, Jr., who was at the 
Naval Base at Gibraltar, and George A. 
Little, at the Naval Base in Brooklyn. 





Crafft’s New Position 


Frank L. Crafft has been appointed 
assistant advertising director of the New 
York American. For the past three 
and a half years he has been advertis- 
ing director of the St. Louis Star, and 
prior to that time was on the advertis- 
ing staff of the Chicago Daily News and 
Chicago Examiner. 





New Accounts of Atlas 
Agency 

The advertising of the Philip Morris 
Cigarette Company is now being handled 
by the Atlas Advertising Agency, Inc., 
New York. 

This agency has also secured the ac 
count of the American Bosch Magneto 
Corporation. 
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Announcement 
Mr. Robert B. Campbell of Richmond, 


Virginia, who has been a joint owner 
with me of the American Fruit Grower 
since its organization, has now become 
actively associated with me in the man- 
agement of the magazine, and will be 
known as the Publisher. Due to our 
program of expansion and greatly i in~ 
creased business, several other i important 
additions to the organization will soon 
be announced. 


These arrangements will enable me to 
devote the greater part of my time to the 
editorial development of the American 
Fruit Grower. A number of new fea- 
tures and departments of great interest to 
fruit growers have been added, starting 
with the February issue, which makes 
the magazine of still greater value to our 
subscribers. 


At this time, I wish to express my 
hearty appreciation of the generous co- 
operation that has been given me, as editor 
and publisher, by subscribers, advertisers 
and agencies. . This has enabled me to 
make the American Fruit Grower the 
“National Fruit Journal of America.” 


Samuel Adams Editor 


American Fruit Grower 
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Consider this — 


Collier’s carries more 
business this February 
than in any previ- 
ous February in its 
history — 


More Than a Million a Week 
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and then this — 


Collier’s has scheduled 
at the present time 
more future business 
in definite orders than 
ever before in its 
history — 


Collier’s 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


J. E. Wituiams, Advertising Manager 


Year 
More Than ae-Million a Week 
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A Chicago Bank 


Advertises as Follows: 


EACE means the ultimate readjust- 
ment in prices, wages and commercial 
policies. We are ready to discuss the 
effects of these changes with business men 
who are confronted with these problems.”’ 


Discuss with your banker the financial 
effect of present-day conditions. 


Discuss with Critchfield & Company the 
sales effect of these same conditions. 


An interview entails no obligation. 





& COMPANY 


CHICAGO — NEW YORK BOSTON 
DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS 


QOOOCOOOOOQOOO OOOO OOBOOOOOOOOOBO OBO BOBBIE 
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Keeping Down Costs in Routing 
Salesmen 


Making Logical, Illogically Planned Sales Territories 


By Frederick C. Kendall 


N a spur of the main line rail- 

road were five prospect towns 
that the salesman had to cover. 
The time-table indicated one train 
up—an “accommodation”—and one 
down each day. It seemed a 
prodigal sacrifice of fleeting time, 
but the raw representative figured 
it couldn’t be done in less than a 
week, 

Yet when he returned to the 
office, his sales manager casually 
remarked that the former traveler 
had always cleaned up that par- 
ticular strip of geography in 
three days. 

“Impossible. Can’t be did—un- 
less he took a machine. And 
Sweet Adenoid, the roads are 
sumpthing fierce!” 

It was then that the sales di- 
rector sketched on his green desk 
blotter the diagram reproduced 
here. By taking the morning train 
up to the second town, the sales- 
man could beat it back to the first 
on the afternoon accommodation, 
and then by double tracking in 
featherstitch fashion reach the 


“fifth hamlet Wednesday morning 


—cleaning it up in time to catch 
the afternoon flier homeward to 
the junction—a saving of two 
days! 

Simple stuff this, to the experi- 
enced man on the road. Yet often 
a newcomer will traverse a strip 
of territory for many harvest 
moons before he gets next to those 
little tricks that clamp the lid tight 
on traveling expenses. 

Tacked on to the department of 
general sales in a large food cor- 
poration is a_ staff of route 
planners whose chief job is to map 
out trips for the representatives. 
With complete data concerning 
the trade possibilities, transporta- 
tion facilities, time-tables, etc., its 
members are able to suggest to the 
sales force the most economical 
and logical routings. 


“But we don’t dictate any. arbi- 
trary rules,” said the sales execu- 
tive, “for there are many things 
about local conditions the inside 
staff can’t prognosticate. We 
give these experimental trips as 
suggestions based on the type of 
town it is profitable to sell, and 
the estimated time in’ which the 
territory should be covered. From 
them the salesmen are requested 
to work out their standard trips. 
Then if they wander away from 
the beaten track, the third or 
fourth swing around the circuit, 
they are deviating from their own 
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YOU CAN WORK THIS BRANCH ROAD 
IN FIVE DAYS OR THREE, ACCORDING 
TO THE WAY IN WHICH YOU DO IT 


recommendations—and we want 
to know the reason why. This 
system is the greatest little thing 
I have discovered to discourage 
the boys from fox-trotting all 
over creation.” 

Another firm which feels that 
men should return to get ac- 
quainted with their families over 
the week-end, has arranged its 
routes in clover leaf or daisy pat- 
tern. Instead of the salesfolk 
starting out Monday morning 
along the path that leads to pro- 
ductiveness and then stopping 
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half way in time to catch the 
homeward bound limited Friday 
afternoon, trips are mapped out in 
the shape of flower petals radiat- 
ing out from the home town 
which can be represented by the 
calyx. So each Saturday, the 
representative is back where he 
started Monday, and the next 
week departs upon another stand- 
ard trip—or petal of the daisy. 
There are many variations of 
“looping the daisy.” One sales 
manager, for instance, on getting 
acquainted with a new job found 
that the sales territories were 
loosely arranged in _ concentric 
rings around the distributing 
point. Headquarters were lo- 
cated in St. Louis, and when the 
men came in for consultation they 


ea ey 


by arbitrary boundaries of street 
car, subway or city blocks, and 
giving one man all the miscel- 
laneous assortment of humanity 
it contains, many firms have 
proved it profitable to recruit 
their ranks from salesmen of 
foreign parentage and let each 
nationality be cultivated by a man 
who can speak its own language 
A careful survey is, of course, 
necessary in which the newspapers 
are usually willing to co-operate. 
There is one star example re- 
lated by a coffee importer who cut 
a city into four sections according 
to the lines on the printed map. 
He was puzzled because his sales 
among the foreign grocers were 
so slim. He put it down to the 
fact that their trade wouldn’t pay 
the price. One of the 

men on the North 

Side—a ‘strictly resi- 

dential section — had 

been born abroad, and 

it suddenly dawned 

upon the sales execu- 

tive to let him loose 

upon their foreign 

prospects. It gave his 

territory a patch- 

work quilt appearance 

—for foreign dis- 

tricts were strangely 

scattered. But red 


A VARIATION OF THE DAISY PATTERN, TAKEN FROM THE REC- tacks indicating new 
ORDS OF A MAN UFACTURER—SALESMAN’S HOME IN CENTRE 
customers commenced 


had to travel through someone 
else’s territory. A redistribution 
of counties was made according to 
the daisy pattern—and transporta- 
tion lines—so each man worked a 
strip of the railroad leading from 
his territory to the office. In this 
way needless expenses were pared 
to the core. 

In mapping out routes for. large 
cities, it has often been found 
that arrangements according to 
the nationality of prospective cus- 
tomers has a potent influence on 
sales. Citizens of foreign extrac- 
tion usually group themselves to- 
gether. Thus, in every metropolis 
can be found communities of 
Italian, Polish, French, Jewish, 
Grecian and Syrian peoples. In- 
stead of creating a city territory 


to appear with mushroom growth,* 
until these particular city blocks 
looked like strongholds of the Bol- 
sheviks. And all this because the 
salesman could jabber away in five 
different tongues ! 

The importance of careful su- 
pervision in the development of 
territories was illustrated by an- 
other executive who confessed 
that in the early days he had per- 
mitted his sales force to wander 
at will—providing they kept within 
their States and each week mailed 
in the customary bundle of 
crumpled orders. 

“Things looked rosy,” he re- 
miniscently recalled, “so I didn’t 
care whether trade came from the 
bigger cities or the wayside burgs. 
But one day, I thought I would 
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tackle a certain big jobber myself. 
He listened: courteously and then 
remarked: ‘Mr. Menefee, let me 
see a list of the trade you will turn 
over to me.’ I read him the record 
and he laughed. ‘Don’t you realize 
you’ve got exclusive small town 
distribution? Your line has a fine 
sale in the jerkwater places, but 
there isn’t a merchant in a sizable 
city who stocks it. Moreover 
most of those fellows are shaky 
on credit. Your boys have been 
following the line of least re- 
sistance.’ ” 

On further investigation this 
manufacturer discovered that 70 
per cent of his distribution was 
in small towns—which carries lit- 
tle prestige in approaching the big 
city merchant. In some cases it 
actually hurts, for the metropoli- 
tan dealer assumes that for this 
very reason the merchandise is 
only adapted to rural require- 
ments. 


THREE MEN SET ADRIFT IN TEXAS 


Some years ago, a manufacturer 
with Western headquarters in 
Chicago, assigned three men to 
the State of Texas. It was mis- 
sionary work of a heartbreaking 
variety, for despite a brisk pub- 
licity campaign no attempt had 
previously been made to cultivate 
the Lone Star State. Moreover, 
competition from St. Louis was as 
firmly entrenched as were- our 
boys on the fringes of the Ar- 
gonne. The sales manager bade 
them a cheery farewell, and occu- 
pied with a maze of other details, 
promptly forgot about them. 

A month later, surveying the 
map on his office wall, he blush- 
ingly remembered the three intre- 
pid Texas travelers. He sum- 
moned his secretary—only to find 
that since they had departed no 
word had come. They were as 
effectively lost as an expedition to 
the Polar regions. Not a peep had 
been heard since they swung 
aboard the Southbound express. 
Later it developed that two of the 
men had quit after a preliminary. 
tussle. The third had gone for 
three weeks without an order, and 
hadn’t noticed anything of im- 
portance to relate. His daily re- 
ports came bunched together aboat 
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the time that the price lists and 
sample cases were delivered by 
the express company from his 
two confreres who had flunked. 

As a result of this sad experi- 
ence, the sales manager devised a 
route record ruled according to 
territory number and dates, on 
which is posted the towns visited 
daily. Instead of relying- upon 
memory of the reports that come 
in, he is now able to ring for the 
record and tell immediately where 
his men are stationed. Also a 
rule has been niade effective that 
all sales reports must be mailed 
to headquarters at the conclusion 
of each day’s business. In front 
of this sales manager’s desk is a 
small panel in which are placed 
each day two colored tacks for 
each territory. A white tack in 
the first square designates one 
day since’ reports were received 
from a certain man, a blue tack 
two days, a green tack three, etc. 
Similar colored tacks in the sec- 
ond ‘square record the number of 
days elapsing since orders were 
received. 

A later development of this 
firm’s office system is effective 
where towns are visited but once 
each year for annual stock orders. 
Copies of important correspond- 
ence are made in triplicate—one 
copy for the files, one for the 
salesman, and one which is placed 
in an alphabetically divided desk 
file. When the route list is re- 
ceived at the office on Thursday, a 
stenographer takes from the file 
all papers relating to the towns 
scheduled to be visited. In com- 
menting on conditions, the sales 
manager can refreshen the repre- 
sentative’s memory of requests for 
quotations, complaints that need 
adjusting, changes in agency ar- 
rangements, etc. It takes but a 
few moments of a busy man’s 
time, and when the daily reports 
are received the carbon copy of 
the letter of comment is clipped 
into strips which are pinned to 
them before they are placed on the 
executive’s desk. 

Three years ago, the managing 
director of a firm employing more 
than 200 salesmen announced that 
in future individual territorial 
lists would be arranged according 
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to county. The edict sounded 
simple to those not intimately con- 
cerned, but to the local branch 
managers it meant a Herculean 
job of consulting the State maps 
and reclassifying towns that for- 
merly had been listed in alpha- 
betical order. There was con- 
siderable grumbling, naturally, for 
it was a three months’ task. But 
eventually it was worth the exer- 
tion. 

Grouped according to counties, 
a most amazing set of figures was 
presented. In ‘some Western 
States, the trade was concentrated 
in less than half of the counties, 
and in even the most populous 
Eastern sections it was nothing 
uncommon to find a group of half 
a dozen counties contributing a 
quota of fifty dollars merely be- 
cause they bordered on some other 
territory or could not be reached 
via the main line. 

It was not assumed that each 
county presented the same trade 
opportunities, but the redistribu- 
tion graphically indicated many 
weak spots formerly overlooked 
even with a modern map and tack 
system. And because the line was 
well advertised it became impera- 
tive to secure intensive distribu- 
tion and capitalize the firm’s good 
will, When a _ salesman com- 
plained that his territory was too 
small to justify constant increases 
in sales, the figures flashed upon 
him proved an effective silencer. 

Another branch sales manager 
of a firm making a family of 
products finds the following sys- 
tem of value in preventing his 
men from specializing in one line 
and forgetting the rest. In his 
top right-hand drawer he keeps a 
series of cards 8% by 11 inches. 
On one side is mounted a sec- 
tional map of the territory with 
jobbers, agencies and prospect 
towns indicated by colored sym- 
bols. On the other side appears 
a semi-annual classified record of 
sales in each town according to 
the twelve important groups of 
merchandise. When sales reports 
and orders—which in this case 
come direct to the personal atten- 
tion of the sales manager—are re- 
ceived, a glance tells whether 
the towns are being worked in or- 


derly fashion and whether the vol- 
ume of business is commensurate 
with established trade and the in- 
crease in each department suffi- 
cient to accomplish the estimated 
quota of: sales. 


Edwards & Deutsch Have New 
York Office 


_ The Edwards & Deutsch Lithograph- 
ing Company, Chicago, has established 
ew York office in charge of Arthur 
A. Failmetzger, until recently sales man- 
ager. Mr. Failmetzger has been con- 
nected with the company for more than 
ten years past. At the last annual meet- 
ing he was made second vice-president 
and Eastern sales representative. His 
territory embraces the New England 
States, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland and Delaware. 

The change in the company’s plans 
was influenced by the death of J. E. 
Hager, for the past nine years New 
York representative. John Huss has 
been promoted to the position of sales 
manager at Chicago. e was for some 
years Mr, Failmetzger’s assistant at the 
main office. 


Mygatt Joins Hodkinson Cor- 
poration 


Gerald Mygatt, formerly promotion 
manager of Good Housekeeping and 
Leslie’s, has joined the W Hod- 
kinson Corporation, New York dis- 
tributor of motion pictures, as director 
of advertising and publicity. 

Mr. Mygatt has recently received 
his honorable discharge from the army. 
He was a captain of the 75th Field 
Artillery. He enlisted as a private in 
the Regular Army early in the war, 
and was successively sergeant, first 
sergeant, second lieutenant, first lieu- 
tenant and captain. 


Agency Changes Name and 
Gets Fordson Account 
The Warren O. Seelye Co., Detroit, 


advertising agency, has changed its 
name to Seelye, Brotherton & Brown. 
This agency has secured the account 
of the Fordson tractor. 


Appointment by “Michigan 
Manufacturer” 
‘The Michigan Manufacturer and 
Financial Record, Detroit, has appoint- 


ed F. W. Henkel western representa- 
tive, with headquarters in Chicago. 


Lieutenant Raymond Welch Is 
in Germany 

Lieutenant Raymond Welch, of the 

advertising staff of Printers’ Ink, is 


with the American Army of Occupa- 
tidn, stationed at Coblenz. 
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Showing the effect 
the habit of the indi- 
vidual has on adver- 
tising, J. C. Cheva- 
lier, secretary of the 
New York Theatre 
Program Advertising 
Co., in an address be- 
fore the Advertising 
Club of New York on 
Jan. 22, said: 

“Living conditions 
affect advertising. 
New York is built on 
an island, and it can’t 
grow out—it can only 
grow up. The result is 
that the majority of 
people of New York 
live in apartments. 
You wouldn’t call New 
York a home city, as 
Philadelphia and other 
cities are home cities. 

“We are often 
asked why it is that 
New York has so 
many theatres. It is 
because New York- 
ers go out for their 
amusement and spend 
their leisure hours in 
entertainment away 
from the home and 
they spend it in large 
= at the playhouse. 

hey entertain their 
friends with theatre 
parties. There is 
comparatively little 
entertaining done in 
the home. 

“Philadelphia has 
an evening newspaper 
—The Bulletin’—that 
has a circulation of 
450,000 in a city that 

only a_ million 
and a half population. 
This is a large cir- 
culation per capita. 
What does this mean? 
It means that one out 
of every three persons 
in Philadelphia reads 
this newspaper. They 
spend more of their 
leisure time in read- 
ing than we in New 
York do. It indicates 
that the paper is not 
only very generally 
read, but also that it 
is very thoroughly read. 
_ “In New York there 
is no one newspaper 
that comes anywhere 
near so thoroughly 
blanketing the popu- 
lation. 

“Philadelphia is a 
home city. New York 
is not. That is the 
difference.” 





“In Philadelphia nearly every- 
body reads The Bulletin” 


Lent Begins March 5th 


Philadelphia’s 400,000 homes 
will be vast consumers of cereals, 
spaghetti and macaroni, biscuits 
and cakes, dairy products, canned 
fish, fruits and vegetables. 


Have you introduced your 
products to Philadelphians? 


Dominate 


Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at™ 
one cost (where there is a large} 
fixed demand with easy distribu- 
tion) by concentrating in the 
newspaper nearly everybody, 
reads— 


The Bulletin 


Net paid average 
for January 


440,540 


Copies a day 


The Bulletin is the only Philadelphia 
newspaper which prints its circulation fig- 
ures regularly every day. 

No prize, premium, coupon or other arti- 
ficial circulation stimulation methods have 
ever been used by The Bulletin. 

The Philadelphia Bulletin’s circulation fig- 
ures have always on a net basis; all 
damaged, unsold and free copies are omitted. 
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$2,000,000,000 


W hat are you going to do about it? 












N JANUARY 16, 1920, the 
$2,000,000,000 formerly | 
spent annually on ““drinks’’ will be 
diverted to—what? 


Chewing gum? Why not? Drink- 
ing was partly a nervous habit. 


Automobiles? Why not? The 
price of two drinks a day will al- 
most keep a car in tires. 


Better Clothes? Why not? They 
say that abstinence will build self- 













respect. 


$2,000,000,000 is considerable 


money. It equals all the money 







passed annually over the counters 
of American department stores. It 
is twice as much as the nation spends 








yearly for meat. It is 3% times as 






much as our expenditures for all 






forms of education. It is 1% times 






the vaiue of our wheat crop. 





$2,000,000,000 would set up 
2,000 brand-new one-million dollar 
businesses. Or provide a $200,000 
increase for 10,000 companies 








now hungry for fresh conquests. 


Blackman-Ross 


ADVERTISING 








\ ‘ 
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Today is the time to prepare for 
this immense opportunity of to- 
morrow. The Blackman - Ross 
Company is helping many manu- 
facturers to advertise their way to a 
large and certain share of the billions 
which Prohibition will liberate. 


It is a wonderful business adven- 
ture. Its like will not come soon 
again. Are you iving in it? Would 
you like to?— perhats with us? 
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Keep the Mailing List Covered— 
but Not with Expensive 
Catalogues 


How Booklets Save Expense and Furnish a “Line” on the Catalogue Copy 


By a Mail-Order Manager 


= been greatly interested 
in the mail-order articles pub- 
lished in Printers’ Ink from time 
to time, and it occurs to me that 
other readers may be interested in 
a policy I worked out when I took 
the job of advertising manager 
of the mail-order house I am now 
with, which policy is one that 
could be applied to many mail- 
order businesses. 

When I first arrived on the job, 
the mailing list was in bad shape. 
It had been allowed to “go to 
seed,” as one of the partners put 
it. It was crowded full of “dead” 
cards, thousands and thousands of 
them, representing customers who 
had not ordered for from two to 
eight years, and many who had sent 
only one small order, generally 
for some item that had just hap- 
pened to catch their eye at the 
time. And there were hundreds 
of cards for people who had mere- 
ly written for a catalogue and 
had never sent in an order, some 
of them school children who were 
“collecting catalogues,” I learned 
later. 

But—and here is where I got a 
shock—to every one of these “cus- 
tomers,” whether “live,” “sleep- 
ing,” or “dead,” the house was 
sending, every year, its big cata- 
logue, costing, including postage, 
more than twenty cents! Literal- 
ly thousands of these people were 
getting catalogues to which they 
were paying absolutely no atten- 
tion, and many hundreds of them 
were returned every year as unde- 
liverable. 

After spending a week in the 
mailing-list department, studying 
hundreds of cards from every 
State, and tabulating enough data 
to convince myself of the pro- 
portion of “live,” “sleeping,” and 
“dead” cards, I ‘announced a new 


policy, as set forth at the heading 
of this article: “Keep the mailing 
list covered, but not with ex- 
pensive catalogues.” 

It seemed like a perfectly sim- 
ple, natural thing to do to shut 
off the waste of sending out ex- 
pensive catalogues to the “dead” 
cards, but when I suggested it to 
the heads of the business they ob- 


_ jected strenuously. They might 


2s 


lose some good orders. They cited 
cases—rare ones!— where they 
had continued to send catalogues 
for a long time without results, 
and then suddenly a fat order had 
been forthcoming, For the sake 
of an occasional “fat order” they 
were mailing thousands of dol- 
lars’ worth of catalogues to mighty 
lean prospects. 


SPECIAL BAIT FOR BACKWARD 
CUSTOMERS 


Well, for weeks we discussed 
the matter, and slowly I convinced 
them that at least part of my ideas 
were good, and finally I submitted 
a definite plan, outlining just how 
I proposed to handle the whole 
mailing-list problem. Here is the 
plan in brief, based on the policy 
mentioned above. 

We would establish a definite 
rule that the big catalogue be sent 
to all customers who had ordered 
within two years. 

While the big catalogue was be- 
ing compiled—several weeks be- 
fore it was ready to print—we 
would get up a little 344x6% en- 
velope-size book of fifty or sixty 
pages, featuring, say, fifty of our 
leaders. We would pick out only 
such articles and specials as would 
be of interest to the average man 
or woman. Each number would be 
shown fairly large and described 
in considerable detail. 

The first year we would send 
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this to all the names on the list 
that were marked as “sleeping” or 
“dead.” (Personally, I felt that 
it was a waste of money to send 
even this book to several thousand 
people who had written in for a 
catalogue six or eight years be- 
fore and never ordered more than 
fifty cents’ worth—if anything at 
all. But here again the firm in- 
sisted that I was wrong, though 
subsequent experience proved me 
right. ) 

Just as soon as this booklet 
brought in an order, from a 
“dead” or “sleeping” customer, his 
or her card was to be put into the 
“live” file and a big catalogue 
mailed at once. The idea in get- 
ting out the booklet before the 
big catalogue was ready was to 
make it possible to hear from the 


booklet in time to get the big ° 


catalogue off to the revived cus- 
tomer with the regular mailing, in 
as many instances as possible, for 


many of the orders are for Christ-. 


mas gifts, and to get the big cata- 
logue to the customer too close to 
Christmas would cut off a good 
chance for an order. 

The second year, it was agreed 
that all those “dead” cards that 
had not been revived by the spe- 
cial booklet were to be removed 
from the file and destroyed, while 
a new booklet would be published 
to be sent to the cards by that 
time making up the “sleeping” 
file. This “sleeping” file would be 
made up the second year, and 
every year following, of “dead” 
customers who had ordered from 
the booklet but whose orders had 
not run higher than fifty cents, 
and who had not ordered anything 
from the big catalogue which had 
been sent them. Also of several 
other classifications of customers 
and “near-customers,” which it is 
not important to describe in detail. 

I cannot, of course, divulge 
actual figures on the result of this 
plan, but it was carried out large- 
ly as outlined, and at the end of 
the second year the mail - order 
business was running considerably 
ahead of previous years, with 
32,000 fewer large catalogues be- 
ing mailed. The added business 
more than paid for the booklets, 
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which cost only about three and 
one-half cents apiece to print, ad- 
dress and mail; so the saving of 
the 32,000 big catalogues, and the 
envelopes, addressing and postage 
they would have required, repre- 
sents a tidy net profit. 

Now we have the list trimmed 
right down to a clean working 
basis and we never send more 
than one big catalogue to a new 
prospect unless he or she sends an 
order for at least one dollar. 


TWO IMPORTANT USES OF BOOKLET 


Meanwhile, we are finding that 
the booklet affords an excellent 
opportunity to introduce new ar- 
ticles and lines with a more de- 
tailed description than we can af- 
ford always to give in the big 
catalogue, and we can also work 
off odd lots of left-overs occa- 
sionally—things of which we have 
too limited a quantity to last 
through a full year’s selling in 
the regular catalogue but too large 
a stock to get rid of in any other 
way. 

And if we want to try out any 
list that comes along, we use the 
booklet instead of the expensive 
big catalogue. We never pass up 
a chance to get new customers— 
we experiment considerably—and 
we keep our list covered well, but, 
as I have said before, not with 
expensive catalogues. 

Incidentally, I might add that 
we have learned much from this 
booklet as to what length of de- 
scription usually pays. We have 
lengthened a good many of our 
catalogue descriptions because we 
have found that the longer de- 
scriptions more than paid for the 
extra space. On the other hand, 
we sometimes find that we can use 
a larger picture with less descrip- 
tion, or that a smaller picture can 
be used with a longer descrip- 
tion, the picture and description 
together not taking up any more 
room. And it is just such points 
as these that make a catalogue 
page pay well or poorly. 

Now we are considering the 
advisability of sending this book- 
let out to all of our “live” cus- 
tomers as well as the “sleeping” 
ones, with two ideas in. mind: | 
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First, that it would develop a 
good deal of business on the items 
featured and that orders would 
come in at a time when our busi- 
ness in general is rather slack. 

Second, by putting a five-day 
return card on the envelope, with 
a special urge to the local post- 
office to observe it, we can cor- 
rect our “live” mailing list in time 
to save mis-sending hundreds, and 
perhaps thousands, of the big cata- 
logues. This is very much worth 
while, for, in addition to the post- 
age going and coming of a cata- 
logue that cannot be delivered, we 
lose the catalogue which might be 
out in the hands of some good 
customer or prospect making sales 
for us, 

I do not figure that sending’ the 
little book to the “live” list would 
actually pay in the business it 
would produce over and above 
what orders would come in later 
when the big catalogue goes out, 
but I do believe that it is worth a 
great deal to have an automatic 
mailing list revision just before 
an expensive big catalogue goes 
out. 


American Hominy Co. Adver- 
tises “Hudnut’s Quickmush” 


Hudnut’s Quickmush, a new product, 
is being marketed in a preliminary way 
by the American Hominy Company, 
Indianapolis. The company announces 
that only newspapers are being used. 
At present the field is Indiana. 

The food is a package product and 
dealers are being supplied with attract- 
ive display posters. The newspaper 
advertising has been backed by direct 
mail effort of a type designed to link 
up with the newspaper display. 

The newspaper copy, which is being 
run in four columns 165 lines, is il- 
lustrated with a carton and some of 
the product ready to be served. The 
points made are that Hudnut’s Quick- 
mush can be made in ten munutes, 
which is easier than boiling ordinary 
mush forty minutes; that it is made 
by a new process; that a little of it 
makes a lot of mush; that it is tasteful, 
highly nourishing and very economical. 
Recipes are printed on the carton, a 
screw top, combination tin and card- 
board receptacle. 


Lieut. Chessman, U. S. N., 
Back With Atlas Agency 


W. L. Chessman, Lieut. Junior Grade 
in the Navy, has returned to the Atlas 
Advertising Agency, Inc., New York. 
He was eight months in foreign service, 
having been attached to Admiral Wil- 
son’s staff, U. S. Naval Aviation Forces. 
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That Bugbear Men Call “Volume” 


Reputation as a Safeguard in a Time of Falling Prices 


By A. H. Deute 


A= many manufacturers and 
dealers apt to be caught in a 
wild, panic-like landslide of drop- 
ping prices? 

All without reason, one finds 
here and there a feeling on the 
part of some manufacturers that 
prices must come down. 

While it is true that there 1s 
bound to be a gradual revision 
downward, are we not in danger 
of letting such a condition get 
away from us, and lead us into a 
period of turmoil and confusion 
which, at best, will be ruinous to 
many and which will really bene- 
fit no one? 

We have in mind a particular 
factory—one which in past years 
has enjoyed a reputation for con- 
servatism and sound sense. Yet, 
while during 1918 its products 
were naturally snapped up and its 
salesmen could get orders out of 
all proportion to the firm’s ability 
to fill, 1919 finds it rapidly 
coming into a period when it is 
again easier to make goods than 
to sell them. 

In spite of the fact that the lid 
is only just off on its raw ma- 
terial market, this firm, like its 
competitors, is coming into a buy- 
er’s market again. 

Its salesmen have found that 
the month of January did not 
produce orders as in the past year. 
The management, anxious to hold 
up to a certain volume of sales, 
has permitted itself to be con- 
vinced by the salesmen’s argu- 
ments that prices were too high. 

Now, in spite of the fact that 
neither raw material nor labor 
has been reduced in price, and in 
spite of the fact that a special 
Government tax is coming up, this 
particular factory came out with 
a radical drop in prices, based, 
apparently, on the hope that such 
a drop would help to get more 
volume and on the further hope 
that in mere volume could be 
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found the panacea of business 
difficulties. 

There are some ten competing 
factories in the same territory, 
making a similar line of goods. 
The competing lines are all so 
similar in nature that a radical 
drop by one factory is bound to 
have an influence upon the busi- 
ness of all the rest. And so, 
therefore, the other factories 
must reduce or suffer a severe 
loss of business. 

In consequence, some ten facto- 
ries are chasing each other down- 
ward and losing money they have 
no business losing. While the 
drop in price is serious enough to 
affect materially the profits of 
each company, the very nature of 
the product is such that its influ- 
ence upon the consuming public 
is practically nil. 

Plainly, the whole thing started 
because one group of salesmen 
were able to persuade their house 
to go in for some radical price- 
cutting on the theory that such a 
move would boost the volume of 
business and give the house the 
net profit at the end of the year 
which they did not feel they could 
get by adhering to a sane and nor- 
mal downward revision of prices. 


ADVERTISING IS THE SANE SOLUTION 


And that brings us to the big 
problem. What are we going to 
do if some competitor starts a 
landslide downward? Is there a 
way for our particular firm to sit 
tight in spite of the wild race 
downward or is the sweep of com- 
petition bound to drag us down 
with it? 

One industry after another is 
apt to find itself in this condi- 
tion, due to the fact that we are 
coming into an era of business in 
which goods must again be sold 
and many of us are apt to have 
forgotten the old times before the 
war and remember only the past 
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An Analysis of the Advertising Value of 
the New York American 


E are always adopting some progressive policy which 
W i resented by the reactionary element, and the reaction- 
ary element includes some of the large business men 
who advertise. 
The fact that our progressive policies are justified by events and 
eventually become the accepted conservative policy has nothing 
to do with the situation, because these policies are always re- 
sented in the beginning anyhow; no matter how svund they may 
be. And the conservative advertiser is apt to look askance at 
a progressive newspaper. 
A progressive newspaper has a progressive following, and a 
progressive following means the young, active, aggressive, 
thoughtful and successful element of the community. 
They are the most valuable clientele for a newspaper and for an 
advertiser. They represent the element in the community that is 
thinking and succeeding, which is progressing mentally and 
materially. 
They are the people who are making money, acquiring more 
property and buying more things. They are the people who are 
taking particular advantage out of the present mobile state of 
affairs. They are the young, forward-facing element of the 
community. They are the men of today and tomorrow. Your 
old, staid, set, opinionated reactionaries are the men of the past. 
They have done their work. 
They have very largely gotten all they want and bought all 
they want. They are inaccessible to new ideas, to new enter- 
prises, to new articles or to new advertisements. They buy 
what they have been in the habit of buying whether it adver- 
tises or not. As far as advertisers are concerned, they are as 
sterile as an out-worked farm is to the agriculturalist. 
Our progressive people are the fertile field for advertisers to 
cultivate. 
They are the men who are looking around for something new 
and something good. ‘Their families follow in their footsteps. 
The money the fathers make the mothers spend readily for 
household betterments. 
They are looking for what is new and what is good and all the 
advertiser has to do is to address them intelligently and con- 
vincingly, and not underestimate their shrewdness or their 
purchasing power. 
We offer this clientele and it is the best clientele open to the 
advertiser who has sense enough to appeal to it. 


Advertising Director. 


Sunday New York American 


Total oro Pav cds (sds paian banamnaaae Eni ane 1,000,000 families 
_  & [ Rr eres 737,750 families 
Net paid city idihies batbiccsccnases sues ease Cal 486,939 families 
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In spite of the war 
local and national 
advertisers used 
more space last year 
than ever before in 


THE 
PHILADELPHIA 
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year. There is a great danger 
that as orders become harder to 
get, one after another of the fac- 
tories in various lines will jump 
into ruinous price-cutting, price- 
cutting which can only lead to a 
great lowering of the standard of 
quality, to business insolvency or 
to a condition which will in turn 
force down wages and everything 
that goes with it. And while this 
condition is being brought about, 
the industry will suffer instead of 
being able to reconstruct normally 
and in such a way that no disas- 
trous results will arise. 

There. then, is the problem: 
the real problem of returning 
peace conditions—can we slip back 
into peace-time conditions quietly 
and without turmoil or are we 
going to fall down from the dizzy 
heights of war-time conditions 
and wages and prices and fall 
with such a thud that we will 
splatter ourselves all over the 
business universe getting down to 
earth again? 

Going back again to our ten 
factories in this particular indus- 
try, in this particular locality, we 
find each one of them decrying the 
need of price-cutting and indis- 
criminate reductions, which all 
feel are out of line with condi- 
tions, yet which each manufac- 
turer blames, more or less vague- 
ly, on “existing conditions” or 
“conditions which are coming up.” 
Each one personally feels that he 


- is being made the victim of com- 


petitive conditions, each one feels 
that he would like to be able to 
extract his particular factory from 
its difficulties, but the problem is 
how to side-step them and con- 
tinue to do business on sane lines 
while competitors are going wild. 

Looking around over these ten 
factories, we find only one which 
is really standing out successfully 
and refusing to be led into this 
panic of price-reduction, a cam- 
paign of reduction based, not on 
sound business principles, but on 
fear. 

This one particular factory 
which is so far successfully with- 
standing the storm of panic- 


stricken price-cytting is resorting 
to what sppcaig be a logical, 


sound theory and principle, and 
it ought to succeed. 

It ought to succeed if for no 
other reason than that it is work- 
ing along reasonable instead of 
unreasonable lines, beeause it is 
evidently able to keep its head and 
maintain its perspective while 
others are losing theirs. 

The plan which this one factory 
is using has no mysteries which 
are being kept from the other 
factories; in fact, its system was 
the object of general ridicule and 
adverse comment during the past 
two years. ; 


WHAT ADVERTISING DID AND CON- 
TINUES TO DO 


In the words of its general sales 
head, its method of maintaining 
its position is this: 

“About two years ago, we felt 
that the war upon which this na- 
tion was embarking would be 
bound to have far-reaching results 
and would no doubt influence our 
own particular little business. 

“Realizing that, after. all is said 
and done, the ultimate consumer 
is the person we must interest, 
and that the jobber and the retail- 
er are interested only in propor- 
tion to the way the ultimate con- 
sumer is interested, it seemed to 
us plain that we must commence 
to put our own particular brand 
before the public and try to cre- 
ate a demand for our brand of 
goods when people wanted some- 
thing in our line. 

“At that time we were rapidly 
going into a seller’s market, when 
the buyer was anxious to take 
what he could get and to many 
people our advertising, which 
commenced right at that time, 
seemed a waste of money. From 
all sides, we were ridiculed and 
competitors put us down as next 
door to insane on account of the 
fact that we were investing quite 
a good-sized sum of money to get 
business which was already com- 
mencing to be thrown at our feet. 

“This was perfectly true, pro- 
viding we were looking only for 
immediate business. But we could 
not help feeling that we were 
coming into a time when people’s 
minds would be so full of fast- 
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moving events that old brands 
and old customs would be forgot- 
ten. The firm with the courage 
to push its brand, even though it 
were short of goods, would then 
be in a wonderful position to es- 
tablish a following quickly. 

“Now, this theory has evidently 
proven correct, inasmuch as we 
have been able to get much more 
apparent effect from our advertis- 
ing than we could possibly have 
expected during normal times, 
when all mediums would be full 
of competing brand advertising. 
We were, in fact, almost the sole 
advertisers, both locally and na- 
tionally, and practically all com- 
petitors politely stepped aside and 
permitted us to entrench ourselves 
while they were busy filling as 
many orders as they could and 
probably making some unusually 
large war-time profits. 

“Right at this time, while these 
same people have come to the end 
of their big war-time profits and 
are finding peace-time markets 
far different, they are also finding 
that the fact that they neglected 
to build for permanence and for 
future demand is costing them im- 
mediate business and also bring- 
ing them into disadvantageous 
contact with a competitor who was 
very, very busy during the past 
two years, preparing for just this 
contingency. 

“And so, now, while these peo- 
ple find themselves with no ‘easy 
money market’ like last year and 
are turning, panic-stricken, to 
price-cutting in an attempt to keep 
up immediate volume, we are just 
commencing to ‘cash in’ on two 
years of consistent advertising 
and are now able to sell our brand 
instead of price competition. 

“As a result, we are in a posi- 
tion to get our price for our prod- 
uct. We are therefore able to 
maintain quality. We are able to 
keep our old wage scale and, by 
so doing, are able to attract the 
best class of people to our factory, 
and, because of the fact that we 
have built up a following among 
the ultimate consumer, we are 
able to get a fair price for a high- 
grade piece of merchandise. 

“There isn’t a single one of our 
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competitors but could do the same 
thing profitably—could start right 
now to do it. But in the confu- 
sion of trying to hold up on vol- 
ume, the average business man 
prefers to get down to barbaric 
method of fighting and slashing 
and cutting prices, and so many of 
our friends in the trade will go 
through a period of loss instead 
of through a period of healthy, 
downward revision into normal 
conditions. 

“We ourselves are revising 
downward, but we are following 
the market downward, just as we 
followed the market upward. By 
depending upon our direct com- 
munication with the consumer 
through the means of advertising, 
we can keep the public informed 
as to the why of our prices, and 
it will enable us to keep in tune 
with business conditions as they 
fluctuate, instead of being obliged 
to undergo severe shocks and 
blows in trying to adjust ourselves 
to the new level. In other words, 
our advertising, if it does nothing 
else, will, we believe, act as a 
wonderful steadying and balan- 
cing influence.” 

Undoubtedly, there is enough 
difference between the products of 
different factories that, if this dif- 
ference be pointed out by taking 
the ultimate consumer into fullest 
confidence, ruinous price-cutting 
by competitors will have only a 
minimum effect upon the market 
in general. 





Zintl Leaves Lucas Paint, 
Scheeler Succeeds Him 


William L. Zintl, advertising manager 
of John Lucas & Co., Inc., Philadelphia 
paint and varnish makers, has joined the 
staff of the Ladies’ Home Journal. Roy 
C. Scheeler, who has been associated 
with Mr. Zintl for four years in the ad- 
vertising department, has succeeded him 
as advertising manager. 





Frank E. Hammer With 
Presbrey 


Frank E. Hammer, until recently 


assistant to the managing editor of the 
New York Herald and formerly on the 
staffs of the Chicago Tribune and the 
Chicago Herald—now 
Examiner—has joi 
the Frank Presb; e 


the Herald and 
the copy staff of 
o., New York. 
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FROM COAST TO COAST—AND BEYOND 





RELY ON THIS LABEL AND THESE DISTRIBUTORS 
FOR YOUR SUPPLY OF “DOVE MILL” BRISTOLS 


Alexander-Holden Paper Co., Inc 
New York City 


The Alling & Cory Co. s 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


The Alling & Cory Co. 
Rochester, A 


The Alling & Cory Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


American Paper Co., 
Seattle, Wash. 


R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 
Washington, D. C. 


R, P. Andrews Paper Co. 


Norfolk, Va. 
R. P, Andrews Paper Co., York, Pa. 
Bay State Paper Co., Boston, Mass, 


Beecher, Peck & Lewis, 
Detroit, Mich. 
Beekman Paper & Com Co 
New York City 
Blade Printing & ges Co., 
Toledo, Ohio 
Blake, McFall Co., 
Portland, Oregon 
The E. A. Bouer Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Bradner Smith & Co., . Chicago, Ill. 
John Carter & Co., Boston, Mass. 
Central Card & Paper Co., 
New York City 
Clement & Stockwell, 
New York City 
Dobler & Mudge, Baltimore, Md. 
Donaldson Paper Co., 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
J. & F. B, Garrett Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
John W. Graham & Co., 
Spokane, Wash, 


J. P. Heilbronn Co,, Manila, P, I. 
Highland Mfg. Co., Holyoke, Mass, 


Hudson Valley Paper Company, 
Albany, N. Y. 
Leader Card Works, Waukegan, II, 
Manhattan Card and Paper Co., 
New York City 
Marshall Paper Co., Appleton, Wis. 
John Martin Paper Co., 
Winnipeg, Canada 
John Martin Paper Co., 
Calgary, Canada 


John Martin Paper Co., 
“dmonton, Canada 


Matthias & Freeman Paper Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Milton Paper Co., New York City 
Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co, 
Chicago, Ill, 
Peyton Paper Co., Duiuth, Minn. 
Pratt Paper Co.,, Des Moines, Iowa 


Paper House of New England, 
Springfield, Mass. 


Reliable Paper & Cul Ce. Inc. 
w York City 


Richmond Paper Co., aac Va. 
The Seymour Co., New York City 


Sloan Paper Co., Atlanta, Ga, 
Spokane Paper & Stationery Co., 
Spokane, Wash. 
Stone and Andrew, Boston, Mass. 
Troy Paper Co., Troy, N, Y. 


Union Card & Paper Co., 

New York City 
Whiting-Patterson Co., 

New York City 
Wright, Barrett & Stilwell Co., 

St. Paul, Minn, 


George W. Wheelwright Paper Co. 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





















































DOMINANCE — DIGNITY— 


Outdoor advertising is dominating in size and locati 
to a possible purchaser—-colorful in its appeal throu; 
permanent in its impressions and power of reitera 


Outdoor advertising is the publicity dynamo behind 
force to carry your message across with conviction. 


No advertising campaign is complete without a judi 
Permit us to tell you how it will fit in with your pla 


CHICAGO 





Largest Advertising Con 














rY—COLOR— PERMANENCE 


id location—-dignified in its presentation of a commodity 
al through a portrayal of the commodity in actual colors 
f reiteration. 


behind any selling campaign that supplies the driving 
viction. 


It a judicious use of the outdoor medium. 


our plans. 


NEW YORK 
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sing Company in the Worid 
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BULLDERS of AMERICAN BUSINESS| 


L, S. TIFFANY, PRESIDENT OF 
O. W. RICHARDSON & CO 


“1 find the reading of System stimulates construct- 


ive business thinking. The magazine is delivered 
to my home where I can read the many interesting 


articles without being mee 


NUMBER CLVIII in the series of portratts of readers of SYSTEM 
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Changing the Advertising Appeal 
Made Customers out of 
Competitors 


Slate Seed Company Finds Biggest Market Among Farmers Who Raised 
Own Seed 


By John Allen Murphy 


| he selling goods at retail, it is 
surprising to note with what 
uniformity buyers show interest 
in some one point about the prod- 
uct. This shows the importance 
of getting the advertising appeal 
right. 

For example, in purchasing a 
trunk the average person seems 
more concerned about the dura- 
bility and the “workability” of the 
lock than about any other fea- 
ture of the product. In bargain- 
ing for children’s wash suits, most 
women will inquire, “Are they 
hard to iron?” or “Will they wash 


well?” Being satisfied on these 
points, the sale usually proceeds 
easily. 


If the price suited, the only 
other thing that used to interest 
a man when buying a necktie was 
its design. In other words, the 
product sold on its beauty appeal. 
Observant haberdashers say, how- 
ever, that while the pattern of the 
scarf is still an important factor 
in making a sale, the average 
purchaser now asks whether or 
not the tie will hold its shape. It 
seems that during the last couple 
of years the kind of silk that has 
been put into many low-priced ties 
wrinkles easily. Men have dis- 
covered this and as a result the 
principal appeal that sells ties has 
changed somewhat. 

Advertisers must recognize these 
fundamental appeals. The failure 
to do so has put many a victim 
in the advertising graveyard. The 
chief reason why people buy or do 
not buy a product cannot be 
passed over in the advertising 
copy. To ignore it is to leave an 
obstacle in the merchandising path 
of the article that may hold up the 
entire selling campaign. 

There is, for illustration, a cer- 


tain food that was widely adver- 
tised a few years ago. The cam- 
paign is usually counted a failure. 
While everybody heard about the 
food, they did not buy it. An in- 
vestigation has since been made to 
determine why. It was soon found 
out that while the average person 
was familiar with the name of the 
food, the majority of them did 
not know whether it was a fruit, 
a condiment, a vegetable or a ce- 
real. Even though a dish does 
bear a fancy name, usually people 
like to know whether it is a fish 
or flesh that they are asked to eat. 
Call it what you will, but let folks 
know what part of the food fam- 
ily it belongs to. This advertis- 
ing overlooked a trait in human 
nature and as a result paid the 
penalty of failure. 

Once you remove the merchan- 
dising barrier that blocks the 
product’s sale and begin to empha- 
size the chief buying appeal in 
the copy, advertising becomes very 
simple. After it is launched in 
the right direction, the only other 
thing to do to achieve advertising 
success is to stick to it. 


AFTER THE WRONG PART 
_OF MARKET 


HAD BEEN 


An unusual incident of how this 
principle often unfolds, is fur- 
nished us in the experience of 
W. C. Slate, the farmer seedsman, 
of South Boston, Virginia. Mr. 
Slate specializes in growing to- 
bacco seed and has been adver- 
tising for a number of years. Al- 
though he was doing a satisfac- 
tory business, seven or eight years 
ago Mr. Slate concluded that his 
sales were too slow. He wanted 
them to be climbing upward a lit- 
tle more lively. Up to this time 


' he had been writing his own copy. 
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So with a view to finding out if 
an agency could tell him whether 
or not there was anything the 
matter with his advertising or, in 
fact, with his whole proposition, 
he ran up to Richmond and called 
on Henry Lee Staples. 
Investigation soon disclosed the 
fact that the Slate Seed Company 
was already selling perhaps as 
high as 90 per cent of all tobacco 
seed that was bought. Of course 
it would be sound policy to keep 
on advertising, so as to assure the 
continuance of this 90 per cent. 
The old advertising was not de- 


hah 


3 
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the 


In other 
farmers themselves, were raising 
the very thing Mr. Slate was try- 
ing to sell them. His competitor 
was not the seedsman across the 
street or the fellow in the next 


grew it. words, 


town. His own prospects were 
his big competitors. 

Here, then, was a huge, un- 
touched market. If it could be 
tapped it surely would expand 
the business of the Slate Seed 
Company. But how could farm- 
ers be induced to buy what they 
were already getting without buy- 
ing? 


Home-Grown Seed Can’t 
“Sew Produce Tobacco Like 
3 SLATE’S Tobacco Seed! 


Using Home-Grown Tobacco Seed Doesn’t Pay! Home- 


: - 
Tol 


wn 
no 
bacco 


seed pa poor tobacco for which there 


and a poor price. Slate’s Pedigreed 


Seed produce good tobacco that brings a 


good price. These seed are grown on our Hyco To- 
bacco Seed Farm under improved scientific molieds. 
Every faulty seed is taken out. You secure seed 

that germinate and yield 
Why take chances with seed of doubtful origin? Why risk using 


seed when the cost of securing secd like Slate’s 


. le eo emallf Only one or two dollars will plant an average crop. 


This 's the largest tobacco sced farm in the world. We have origi- 
nated many of the finest varieties that are 


describing my pedigreed vari- 


eties of garden seed sent REE ON REQUEST. 





W. C, SLATE, PRESIDENT 
THE SLATE SEED COMPANY 
South Boston, Virginia 


COPY THAT WITH SLIGHT CHANGES HAS BEEN USED FOR YEARS 


signed with this intention, how- 
ever. It was aimed to gather in 
the 10 per cent of the business 
that remained without the fold. 
Obviously, this 10 per cent was 
not worth going after. Even 
though it could all be captured it 
would not amount in gross sales 
to as much as the advertising ap- 
propriation that would be required 
to get it. 

Did this mean that the business 
could not be improved? Not at 
all. Further analysis of the sit- 
uation brought out the informa- 
tion that probably the largest per- 
centage of all tobacco farmers did 
not buy their seed at all. They 


This was accomplished by the 
simple device of changing the 
copy appeal. Farmers were told 
that they would make larger to- 
bacco profits by buying their seed 
from a specialist. It was explained 
to them the home-grown product 
could not possibly be as effective 
as the seed raised by a man who 
made the growing of it his life’s 
work. 

The captions of the new copy 
shouted something like this at the 


reader: “Home-Grown Seed 
Can’t Produce Tobacco Like 
Slate’s Tobacco Seed.” The farm- 


er was told with blunt frankness 
that “home-grown seed produces 























poor tobacco for which there is 
no demand and a poor price. 
Slate’s Pedigreed tobacco seed 
produce good tobacco that brings 
a good price. These seed are 
grown on our Hyco tobacco seed 
farm under improved scientific 
methods. Every faulty seed is 
taken out. You secure seed that 
germinate and yield. ; 

“Why take chances with seed 
of doubtful origin? Why risk 
home-grown, untested seed when 
the cost of securing seed like 
Slate’s is so small? Only one or 
two dollars will plant an aver- 
age crop. 

“This is the largest tobacco 
seed farm in the world. We have 
originated many of the finest va- 
rieties that are grown. Foreign 
Governments constantly buy our 
seed. We have all varieties,” etc. 

The new copy devoted its at- 
tention to stressing the chief rea- 
son why farmers should buy this 
product. It brushed aside all in- 
cidental questions. It was as- 
sumed that after all growers real- 
ly wanted seed that would pro- 
duce better crops. That was all 
they cared about. They attached 
no sentimental value to growing 
their own seed and were doing 
so merely because no one had edu- 
cated them into doing otherwise. 


OLD ANGLE OF COPY STILL APPEALS 


This appeal, striking as it does 
at fundamentals, has multiplied 
the volume of the sales of the 
Slate Seed Company. In this in- 
stance, as is so often the case, 
once the fundamental appeal was 
struck, it has not been necessary 
to change the copy materially 
throughout the succeeding years. 
It still turns the trick. While in 
most propositions it is of course 
necessary occasionally to change 
the chief appeal, this principle 
nevertheless holds true: Once 
advertising is started on the right 
track, it will surely arrive at its 
destination if it is kept going. 

The Slate Seed Company has 
gradually branched out into the 
general seed business. When it 
was advertising only tobacco seed, 
naturally its appropriation was 
very modest. Now, however, 
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that there is a full line to adver- 
tise and a large catalogue to ex- 
ploit, the company is investing 
considerably more money in ad- 
vertising. . 

Mr. Slate is strong for the sim- 
ple, you might say homely, meth- 
of presenting his proposition. Ex- 
perience has shown that this is 
the form of exploitation that ap- 
peals to the farmer. He con- 
stantly plays himself up as the 
farmer seedsman and in his adver- 
tising repeatedly uses such cap- 
tions as, “Get your seed from my 
seed house on the farm.” 

Slate wishes to have his cus- 
tomers regard him as a fellow 
farmer. He approaches them in 
good country fashion. In the 
front of his catalogue is a pic- 
ture of himself, seated in his 
modest office, and facing the 
reader in the attitude of being 
ready to greet a friend. Under 
the picture is Mr. Slate’s mes- 
sage, entitled, “My Job.” Here is 
an extract from it, which is worth 
recording because of the way it 
succeeds in getting warm per- 
sonal feeling into the printed 
word: 

“In no place is the personal 
touch of greater importance than 
in the seed business. It is like a 
drug store, in which carelessness 
leads us to grave errors. The 
personal touch lends efficiency, ac- 
curacy and promptness to any 
business, because men who are 
not vitally interested in their 
work may become careless. 

“My job is to give my personal 
attention to the work going on 
in my business. I shall never en- 
trust it to any other as long as I 
live. I am like any good mer- 
chant. I want my customers to 
feel safe in my hands, and I know 
that the only way to do this is to 
give my personal attention to car- 
ing for their needs. My knowl- 
edge of the seed business is not 
theoretical, but practical, gained 
from real experience, and by ap- 
plying this knowledge directly to 
my business I feel that my cus- 
tomers are getting better service 
than they could possibly get in any 
other way. 

“My old customers know about 
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the personality behind our busi- 
ness. They know that there is 
not a piece of mail entering this 
office that is not answered and 
signed by a ‘Slate.’ They know 
that there is not an order filled in 
this store but what a ‘Slate’ sees 
the order and personally superin- 
tends the filling of it. And I be- 
lieve that this personal attention 
has won more customers for me 
than any other one thing, unless it 
be quality. And even quality is 
incomplete without personal serv- 
ice. i 

“My job is to make the Slate 
Seed Company a person—not a 
corporation or a thing. I don't 
want John Jones or Henry Smith 
to answer my mail. I want to 
keep the responsibility where I 
know it will be well cared for.” 

In much of his advertising W. 
C. Slate tells how his sons help 
him to maintain the personal 
touch. He calls them “my boys” 
and. relates how one went to agri- 
cultural college to learn “the 
things I could not teach him.” 

Seedsman Slate started out as 
a farmer. He had a hankering to 
grow seeds and finally developed 
in this direction. For years he 
sold his output to large seedsmen, 
but then saw the opportunity of 
marketing his product direct to the 
grower. He called advertising to 
help him accomplish his ambition. 
His success is an example of how 
the individual farmer, who grows 
a specialty of merit,.can profitably 
advertise and extend his market 
far beyond the confines of his own 
locality. 





Chicago Has a New Agency 


The Brandt Advertising Company has 
been established in Chicago. Eddy S. 
Brandt is president, and associated with 
him are Oliver L. Marcks and Charles 
P. Kenning, who is secretary and 
treasurer. R 

Mr. Brandt was formerly vice-presi- 
dent of the McJunkin Advertising Com- 
pany for five years. His previous ex- 

erience included six years with the 

Btreet Railways Advertising Company, 
and connections with the Mahin Ad- 
vertising Agency, now the Wm. H. 

nkin Company, and the Butterick 
publications. 

Mr. Marcks has been space buyer for 
the McJunkin agency and was pre- 
viously with the Nelson Chesman Com- 
pany, St. Louis, for ten years. 








Advertising That Would Show 
Up the Bolsheviki 


Paterson, N. J., Feb. 4. 
Editor of PriNters’ Ink: 

J. T.. M’s. admirable article in last 
week’s issue suggests a private hunch 
that has often occurred to the. writer, 
The objection to most publicity-direered 
against the Bolshevist movement is that 
it is often construed as being aimed at 
the “submerged tenth”’—and finding 
themselves thusly classed, many abused 
people are regarding themselves as Bol- 
shevists because the word is thrust upon 
their shoulders. 

The kind of advertising I should like 
to see, would be advertising by the 
United States Government telling the 
laboring classes that because they have 
differences with their employers they 
are not necessarily Bolshevists. Then 
the copy should contain a reproduction 
of the Bolshevist code of community 
morals, and the illustrations should be 
photographs and Bertillon measurements 
of the various Ked leaders with Depart- 
ment of Justice criminal records, giving 
dates of crimes, sentences and countries 
in which committed. 

I do not think it would brand the 
“victims” as martyrs—for the American 
workman is fundamentally too sensible 
to desire to bow to the leadership of 
recognized criminals. The trouble now 
seems to be that the word Bolshevism is 
subject to so many different interpreta- 
tions. The other night during a discus- 
sion of unionism, one of the union dele- 
gates played with the word Bolsheviki as 
a new toy. He seemed proud of the 
fact that he could throw a threat of red 
terror into the hearts of his audience. 
Ten to one, he didn’t know the full and 
true significance of the word, nor real- 
ize the fact that the Bolshevist is the 
arch-enemy of both organized labor and 
organized government. 

f we must have labor controversies, 
for heaven’s sake, don’t let us get into 
the habit of calling striking workers 


_ Bolshevists—nor let them get into the 


habit of flaunting the crimson flag, when 
they are fighting for a totally different 
cause. They want laws that recognize 
the rights of workers. But they want 
laws—and the Bolshevist does not. 
NorMAn_ ReEpDGROVE. 





Bernard Graham Returns to 
Kobbé Company 


Bernard Graham, a member of Co. A, 
305th Battalion, Tank Corps, Camp Polk, 
Raleigh, N. C., has returned to the 
Philip Kobbé Company, Inc., New York, 
with whom he has been connected for a 
year past. He has been made manager 
of the production department of this 
agency. 





Returns to Condé Nast from 
Navy 


Don D. Miller, formerly with Vogue 
in the West, has been released from the 
Navy and has joined the Western staff 
of House & Garden, one of the Nast 
publications, in the Chicago office. 
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Five of the twelve noteworthy 
features of this week’s Leslie’s 


HELEN Jonns KiIrtTLanp, 
Leslie’s staff correspondent, pictures 
The Two Presidents President Wilson in Paris. 





Bruce Barron writes—as only Bruce Barron 
can—of some problems and a solution of the restlessness of 
thany of our demobilizing three millions. 


Norman Hapcoop sets you thinking about such 
interesting, yet diverse topics, as 1: the Allied responsibility for 
Germany’s future, as outlined in the letter to Colonel House 
from Dr. Walter Ratheman, head of the General Electric 
Company of Berlin; 2: the national significance of prohibition; 
3: the results of suppression in Ireland—and the remedies. 





Raupu Esrep’s own last pictures bring you close 
to the firing line where he died in action, camera in hand; 
picturing his country’s part in winning the greatest of all wars. 


The last of a series of graphic pencil sketches by 
Watitace Morcan, now Caprarn Moraan, U.S. A. “The 
Beginning of the Offensive that Whipped the Hun.” 


Leslie's 


L. D. FERNALD, ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 
New York—Boston—Chicago—Seattle 
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ADVERTISING 
GROWTH 


1909— 67,644 agatelines 
1910— 73,589 “ a 
1911— 90,285 

1912— 83,686 

1913— 97,476 
1914—109,518 

1915— 128,958 

1916— 134,033 
1917—152,811 





1918—155,507 
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Greatest year 
in advertising! 


HE American Boy was one of the 

very few magazines in the entire 
publication field during 1918 to showa 
gain in paid advertising lineage. And, 
this is in face of tremendous losses suf- 
fered by many magazines during that 
12-month’s period! In fact, in the 
juvenile field losses ran from 5,593 lines 
to over 44,724 lines! 






Advertising prestige of The American 
Boy becomes greater every year—every 
month! Contracts now in hand make 
an increase of at least 50,000 lines 
of advertising assured for 1919! And, 
this is figured on a most conservative 
basis ! 


Advertisers who used quarter- 
pages in 1918 are buying full pages 
for 1919. 


The American Boy does give won- 
derful, immediate results, and at the 
same time it offers the largest measure 
of future prestige and good will! 





“*¥ 
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Greatest year 
in circulation! 


URING 1918 the circulation of The 
American Boy increased to new 
high water marks—by far the very 
greatest in our history. This was con- 
sistent with our constant growth! More 
than 500,000 American Boys — the 
nation-builders, the home-makers, of 
tomorrow—read The American Boy. 
These boys average in age from 154 to 
16 years. These boys represent sub- 
stantial, prosperous families—attested 
by the fact that the family has been in 
existence for 17 or 18 years. 


No inducement of any kind is given 
with a subscription. Not one copy of 
the circulation is in arrears ! 

The American Boy cannot be clubbed 
by other publications at less than the 
full subscription price! No installment 
subscriptions are taken ! 


Do you realize that this great reader 
representation is based on a price of 
$2.00 a year, or 20c a copy on news- 
Stands ? 


20 Cents 


Oy 








THE 
SPRAGUE 
PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 
Detroit, Mich. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 


286 Sth Ave., New York 


1418 Lytton Bidg. 
Chicago 
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New York Smashes Another 


London Record 






BROADWAY 






London’s Piccadilly at Ritz Hotel 
has for years held the world’s rec- 
ord for vehicular traffic, the latest 
count being 28,735 vehicles daily, 
but today New York’s Columbus 
Circle surpasses Piccadilly with a 
daily average of 39,500! 
Atop a building between Broad- 
way and Central Park West, at 
61st Street, sweeping this great- 
est of all traffic centers, is erected 
one of the most remarkably lo- 
cated spectacular electric signs 
(shown in the above night photo- 
graph) in the world. This display 
absolutely dominates Columbus 
Circle, with a daily circulation 
eater than the population of 
olumbus, Ohio! Furthermore, 
it faces head-on down Broadway 
from 6lst to 54th Streets (seven 
blocks), shows to 57th Street on 
8th Ave., and across Central 
Park to 6th Ave! The map very 
clearly demonstrates its central 
location, exclusive position and 
extraordinary reach 
Its great size, 70x70 feet; its unique motograph equipment, capable of telling a 
sixty-word story in electric letters seven feet high, changed periodically if de- 
sired; its supreme location; its extraordinary circulation; and price, based on 
the circulation of Columbus Circle, though it reaches a triple circulation, makes 
this sign the greatest opportunity for display advertising available to the national 


advertiser today. 


The B.C. Maxwell Co. Trenton N.S 





New York Branch—220 West 42nd St, 

















Germany at Italy’s Doors with 
Accumulated Stocks 


Will Italy, Through American Neglect, 





Have to Succumb to German 


Wares?—Never Before Have Americans Had Such an Easy Market 


TALY as a buying market 

stands all ready, awaiting the 
advances of American manufac- 
turers. Denuded of all the ordi- 
nary commodities of commercial 
life, with the dealers’ shelves 
stripped clean, the Italians are 
eager for goods. Never was a 
market in as ripe a condition. It 
is so ripe that it is bound soon to’ 
fall into someone’s lap. If Amer- 
ican producers do not hasten, their 
finest chance may be gone. 

“There is the most serious kind 
of danger,” said Professor A. Ar- 
bib Costa, of the Italian Commis- 
sion to America, to a representa- 
tive of Printers’ Ink, “that the 
Germans will resume their grip 


on Italian commercial life. What 
are Italian merchants to do? 
They are only human. | They 


would hate to deal with Germany, 
remembering the atrocious wrongs 
they have suffered at her hands 
and the strangleholds she had on 
the commerce of their country. 
But they are in black need of mer- 
chandise. They hold out their 
hands to America and America 
does not respond. There, practi- 
cally at their door, are the Ger- 
mans with large accumulated 
stocks of the very wares, as we 
have reason to believe, that Ital- 
ians most need and have been ac- 
customed to get from the Germans 
in the past, the Germans eager to 
dump them on the Italian market 
to get a footing once more, ready 
to sell cheap and with six months 
or a year’s credit. 

“The Italians struggle against 
the temptation, despite the fact 
that the press is teeming with re- 
ports from correspondents at the 
Peace Conference that the Allies 
do not want ‘Germany -boycotted, 
that, in order to be able to make 
reparations and possibly to pay in- 
demnities, Germany must be al- 
lowed to trade freely. Who could 


blame the Italian dealers if they 
45 





were forced to succumb and ac- 
cept the German wares, even 
though this brings the heart- 
breaking knowledge that the Ger- 
mans, if they can insert the en- 
tering wedge, will force the breach 
to the utmost of their power and 
restore the odious conditions of 
the period before the war. The 
wedge has not yet entered, how- 
ever, and the Italian merchants 
will keep up the struggle to pre- 
vent it, if there is any encourage- 
ment for them from the United 
States. There is still time to 
save the situation. American 
manufacturers, by stepping in 
now, can get the Italian market 
and can hold it for themselves. 
But it is imperative that they act 
at once. 


PRACTICALLY CLEANED OUT OF MER- 
CHANDISE 


“Italy needs practically every- 
thing. Kitchenware, for instance, 
pots and pans and every conceiv- 
able article that can be classed 
under that head. It all used to 
come from Germany. There is 
none left; and the demand is ur- 
gent. This is true also of hard- 
ware, tools, implements and uten- 
sils of every kind. Similarly for 
office furniture and school furni- 
ture and everything that can be 
used in office or school—pens, pen- 
cils, paper, envelopes, mucilage, 
paste, fasteners, baskets and all 
the rest. The whole stationery 
business of Italy is an aching 
void. Raw materials of every 
sort that formerly came from Ger- 
many or through Germany are 
urgently needed, 

“There are new fields of endless 
kinds, all the modern commodi- 
ties used in America and not yet 
introduced in Italy, luxuries—the 
necessary luxuries—including all 
that has to do with sports and 
physical development, gymnastic 
apparatus and the like. Certain 
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lines that were formerly drawn 
from both Germany and America, 
such as sewing machines and type- 
writers, are now offered exclu- 
sively to America, as well as all 
kinds of machinery for the me- 
chanical trades, not to mention 
heavy machinery and structural 
materials. 

“So that is the situation. The 
German is in the waiting-room at 
the Swiss border, hat in hand, 
with goods for immediate deliv- 
ery, cheap and on long credit. 
The Italian’ merchants watch and 
wait, losing time and money, hop- 
ing that the Americans are com- 
ing to fill their needs. And they 
will continue to wait, if they are 
encouraged to believe that the 
Americans will come. 

“When the Americans do decide 
to go, it will be very desirable 
that they make their approach in 
the proper way. This, I need 
hardly say, is not a case for send- 
ing young and inexperienced men, 
merely to take orders. The Amer- 
ican agents entrusted with the 
work of taking over the Italian 
market in a serious way should be 
men carefully picked, men of tact 
and diplomatic skill. A knowl- 
edge of Italian would of course 
be very valuable in the agent, but 
it is not at all necessary, if he is 
endowed, besides his business 
qualifications, with the due in- 
stinctive social graces to establish 
promptly relations, not merely on 
a pure business basis, but with the 
very desirable cordial and ami- 
cable concomitants. The ameni- 
ties of life count for much in mak- 
ing business attractive and per- 
manent. 

“The American goods that are 
offered in Italy should as far as 
possible be the standard-grade 
American goods, the advertised 
products, those that by advertising 
and trade-marks bear the warrant 
of reliability. Italian merchants 
of to-day have a distinct antipathy 
to substitutes and imitations ; their 
experience with German wares 
has left a certain bitterness. There 
must be no suspicion that in 
transferring their business to 


America they are taking any risk 
of dealing with the untrustworthy. 
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“Either the American agents 
who go to Italy to sell goods or 
others who go there at the same 
time should be charged to see 
what goods America can buy from 
Italy. Italians hereafter will ex- 
pect that trade is not to be merely 
one-sided. The spirit of reci- 
procity will have to dominate if 
permanent satisfactory relations 
are to be established. Trade must 
be considered in the sense of serv- 
ice of mutual benefit. 

“At this moment, of course, 
Italy is a buying market. She has 
not a great deal to sell. But she 
wants to be impressed by the fact 
that there is no more desire to ex- 
ploit her temporary necessities, 
that Americans are coming as 
friends ready to purchase as well 
as to make sales. There is much 
that America could buy in Italy— 
fine furniture, gloves, ceramics, 
fine linens, laces, embroideries, co- 
mestibles of many kinds. Amer- 
ica used to take 300,000 boxes of 
macaroni every month from Italy. 
This business is practically gone, 
for macaroni is now made in a 
large way in the United States, 
and yet Italians still have hopes 
of building up a certain trade in 
this line, since they feel that there 
is something distinctive about the 
pasta made in Italy. There was 
a large trade also in special pork 
and meat products, in salame and 
prosciutto, but these are now made 
in Chicago. The Italian makers 
of the original articles think they 
could re-establish a valuable trade 
in these. Italian oil and Sicilian 
lemons are still imported in a con- 
siderable way and the business 
could be developed. 

“Italians also remember that 
the great turbines installed’ at Ni- 
agara Falls were made in Italy, 
highly specialized machinery en- 
tirely hand-wrought. They believe 
that specialized Italian machinery 
of this and other kinds should 
find purchasers in America. They 
count on reciprocity in trade re- 
lations, on two-sided trade, on a 
disposition on the part of those 
who make profit out of Italy to 
serve Italy by aiding her to de- 
velop her own industrial and com- 
mercial life. They will welcome 
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Show 


Your 
Colors 





The People’s Home Journal 
NEW YORK 


For 34 Years the Magazine for Every Member of the Family 


Have you a face cream which 
will “bring the roses to her 
cheeks”? Advertise it in 
color. Have you a food pro- 
duct which “ makes the mouth 


water’? Advertise it in color. 


Do you make a dainty fabric 
which appeals to the feminine 
eye; or have you a package 
with an eye-catching appeal? 
Advertise it in color. 


It is a masterstroke of adver- 
tising strategy to secure ‘at one 
and the same time the highest 
color effectiveness combined 
with a distinctive market and 
an All-the-Family appeal. 
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American firms establishing fac- 
tories in Italy. The American 
Radiator Company has a plant at 
Brescia with results entirely sat- 
isfactory to Italy. 

“Under the new conditions there 
is every prospect of Italy becom- 
ing a great industrial centre in a 
vast zone of countries bordering 
on the Mediterranean. American 
corporations could help greatly in 
furthering this prospect and could 
participate in a large measure in 
the benefit it would bring. 

“It is true there has been a cer- 
tain form of reciprocity in the 
past, as the American tourists 
brought money to Italy and the 
Italian immigrants in the United 
States sent money back to Italy. 
But that is not worth mentioning 
in a consideration of trade rela- 
tions, and besides conditions in 
the future in that regard will be 
quite different from what they 
have been in the past. The rec- 
iprocity that Italy desires is that 
implied in commercial relations 
that are mutually profitable to the 
two countries. 

“Italy has been doing all she 
can to prepare the way for Ameri- 
can manufacturers planning to do 
business with her and to make it 
easy for them to get at least the 
preliminary and elementary facts 
regarding possibilities of trading 
with Italy. Thus, three great 
Italian commercial banks have es- 
tablished branches in America and 
are fully equipped with informa- 
tion for Americans and are ready 
to co-operate in every possible 
way in making trade easy and 
convenient. These are the Banca 
Commerciale Italiana, the Banco 
di Sconto and the Credito Itali- 
ano. They are large, progressive 
institutions and are willing to put 
their services at the disposal of 
American industrialists and can 
undoubtedly be of great assist- 
ance. The National City Bank 
has established a branch at Genoa 
and can aid materially in promot- 
ing American trade with Italy. 

“But, as I have said, the im- 
portant thing is that Americans 
do not delay too long. The Ger- 
man peril is there and it is a se- 
rious menace.” 
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An Explanation of the Liquid 
Veneer Cow 


KinG VENTILATING Company. 
Owatonna, Minn., Feb. 3, 1919. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I have read with considerable interest 
the article in a recent issue of Printers’ 
Ink on the advertising that is being 
conducted on Liquid Veneer. We have 
discussed this matter in our office many 
times as we are national advertisers in 
the farm field, and, therefore, have 
taken a great interest in this particular 
copy which features the Holstein cow 
in some of the leading dairy and farm 
publications. 

I have contended all the time that 
there was positively no connection be- 
tween the Fiolstein cow and the Liquid 
Veneer. Recently I secured one of the 
large cutouts of the $150,000 Holstein 
cow from our furniture dealer and have 
this in our office and just to-day in look- 
ing at this cutout, I note on the bottle 
which is illustrated, the possible connec- 
tion between Liquid Veneer and the 
cow. This you will find in small type 
on the lower part of the bottle of Liquid 
Veneer. It reads: “Apply with cheese 
cloth.” 

We take a great deal of pride in be- 
ing able to understand advertising, but 
are frank to admit that it has taken us 
a long time to understand how the Hol- 
stein cow was to be conected up with 
Liquid Veneer, and believe that it might 
have been a good thing for them to put 
this line which appears on the bottle in 
larger type or to feature it if this is 
really the connection. 

. Kurma 
General Manager. 





William C. Powers to Start 
New Paper Company 


William C. Powers, sales manager of 
the Great Northern Paper Company, is 
to retire in order to establish a business 
of his own in London, England. The 
new company, to be known as W. C. 
Powers & Co., Ltd., will deal in news- 
print paper, pulp and boards, wood pulps 
and other allied lines. The company 
will start business at once, but Mr. 
Powers will not leave for London for 
several months. 

The new company will be headed by 
A. L. Wise of Tonka, manager of the 
Great Britain division of the Interna- 
tional Paper Company. 





Army Men Taken On by 
Campbell-Ewald 


Corporal John A. Dfake, 40th Field 
Artillery, Camp Custer, Mich., has re- 
turned to his duties with the Campbell- 
Ewald Company, Detroit. 

Sergeant George A. Stracke, who be- 
fore he entered the service was with 
Standard Bros., Ltd., Detroit, has been 
discharged from the Photographic School 
Detachment, U. S. A., S. A. P., Ro- 
chester, N. Y., and has joined the 
Campbell-Ewald organization. 
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—newspapers united the United States! 


“Now to get down to the methods by 
which Liberty Loans have been adver- 
tised: I am sure I will offend no advo- 
cate of other forms of publicity when I 
say that the advertising achieved through 
newspapers and periodicals has been our 
main reliance. No other single cam- 
paign in the history of the world made 
such an elaborate use.of Newspaper 


Space as the Fourth Liberty Loan.” 


—Quoted from a speech by Frank R. 
Wilson, Director of Publicity for the 
War Loan Organization, Treasury De- 
partment, Washington. 


The Fourth Liberty Loan was the great- 
est popular subscription of any kind in 
all history, reaching within three weeks 
just eleven million dollars short of $7,- 
000,000,000, bought by more than 22,- 
000,000 persons! 


Newspapers form one of the most im- 
posing forces in all the world. News- 
papers present over all competitive forms 
of advertising the greatest force. 





This tremendous sales influence should 
be used by you for your merchandise. 


Invest in newspaper advertising. 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


Established 1888 


Publishers’ Representatives 


New York Kansas City 
Chicago San Francisco 
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Tae Book or KNOWLEDGE 
Tee Cumpnen’s Encyciorenia 
Tue Groumr Socity 

2Wesr 450 Sraesr , 


- 
cessintie opummaneen New Youk 





February 5, 1919. 
The New York Times, 
Gentlemen :— 

We are now in the eighth consecutive year of our 
advertising of the BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE in 
The New York Times. The record of returns shows 
that The Times becomes more and more valuable each 
year as an advertising medium for us. 

Since the first advertisement in The Times more 
than forty thousand families in and around New York r 
City alone have purchased the BOOK OF KNOWL- 
EDGE. Our advertising in this vicinity has been 
almost entirely in The Times. 

The direct and indirect returns as a result of our 
advertising in The Times prove that it reaches the 
best homes, that your circulation is an asset to the 
advertiser. 

I believe that an advertiser buys circulation, rather 
than “space,” and it is very much like buying a barrel 
of apples. Whether you have made a satisfactory pur- 
chase depends upon how many good healthy apples are 
in the barrel. 

Our results indicate that readers of The Times have 
not only the inclination, but the ability to purchase 
any high grade commodity. 

Yours truly, 


ib finnes, 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY, 











Custom Tailors’ Associations Plan 


$250,000 Campaign 


Its Aims Are to Increase Sales, to Help Individual Members and to 
Strengthen the Influence of the Organization—How Money 
Will Be Raised 


HE expansion of the ready- 

made clothing industry is no 
doubt largely responsible for the 
action taken by the International 
Custom Cutters’ Association of 
America, which is hereafter to be 
known as the Merchant Tailors’ 
Designers’ Association, at its an- 
nual convention in New York last 
week, in adopting a plan for an 
advertising campaign. An _ in- 
vestment of $250,000 for the first 
year is called for in the plan. 

The advertising proposed was 
presented by Arthur M. Crum- 
rine, of the Arthur M. Crumrine 
Co., advertising agent, of Colum- 
bus, O., who had been invited to 
address the members upon the 
subject. The speaker suggested 
that the campaign, which is to be 
continued for three years at a 
minimum expense annually of 
$250,000, shall be carried on by 
the three allied associations repre- 
senting the custom tailoring busi- 
ness of this country—the Mer- 
chant Tailors Designers’ Associa- 
tion, the National Society of 
Merchant Tailors of America and 
the Wooien and Trimming Asso- 
ciation of America. A joint com- 
mittee of nine, consisting of three 
representatives from each of the 
organizations to be known as the 
National Publicity Committee of 
the Allied Tailoring Associations, 
is to have charge of the cam- 
paign. 

An executive office is to be es- 
tablished in New York with a 
secretary-manager in charge in 
which the activities of the com- 
mittee are to be centred. Local 
publicity committees are to be 
established in the seventy-eight 
cities of the United States and 
Canada having a population of 
100,000 or more. -Through these 
committees the funds for con- 
ducting the advertising campaign 
are to be raised by voluntary con- 
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tribution on the basis of an 
amount equivalent to a -month’s 
rent paid by each member in his 
home city. 

Mr. Crumrine’s plan calls for 
two campaigns each year, adapted 
to the season during which the 
greatest amount of business is 
usually transacted. The general 
campaign will consist of three 
units, first, a national campaign 
to increase the popularity and sale 
of merchant tailored clothes 
throughout all America; second, 
a trade camnaign to increase the 
activities, strength and influence 
among the trade, of the respective 
allied associations; and, third, a 
local campaign to heln the local 
merchant tailor to profit from the 
sales value, influence and desires 
resulting from the national and 
local advertising. 


DETAILS OF THE ADVERTISING 


The national campaign will be 
devoted to advertising the inter- 
allied association as a whole, its 
main object being to induce the 
great mass of men to consider the 
wearing of custom made clothes. 
The mediums to be employed will 
include three national weeklies of 
wide distribution and a few liter- 
ary and class magazines. The lo- 
cal campaign, which will hook up 
with the national campaign, will 
call for the use of newspapers, 
class publications and any other 
type of advertising found most 
effective in its respective commu- 
nities. A direct-by-mail campaign 
in which circulars, booklets, cards, 
letters and folders will be used is 
recommended to the members in 
their several cities in order that 
they may realize the greatest 
amount of benefit that may be de- 
rived from the national adver- 
tising. 

An important feature of the 
trade campaign will be the cre- 
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ation of a men’s style department, 
which will be comparable to the 
style departments of various 
women’s organizations, for the 
exclusive use of members of the 
three organizations. The depart- 
ment will have its designers, 
cutters, artists and draughtsmen 
under the direct supervision of the 
practical and fashion committee 
experts. 

As it will take some time to 
perfect the details of the cam- 
paign, select a secretary-manager 
and establish a_ well-organized 
office in New York, Mr. Crumrine 
is of the opinion that it will 
not be feasible to start the ad- 
vertising until late next fall. 

The following were appointed 
as the association’s members of 
the joint publicity committee: 
Charles J. Levy, of Toronto; W. 
P. Walker, of Peoria, Ill, and 
Jarvis Jennings, of Detroit. The 
National Association of Merchant 
Tailors at a convention held re- 
cently in Atlantic City, also adop- 
ted the Crumrine plan and ap- 
pointed the following as members 
of the publicity committee: 
Charles F. Wetzel, H. Patterson 
and A. Stadler, of New York. 
There remains, therefore, only one 
association to act on the proposi- 
‘tion before it goes into effect—the 
Woolen and Trimming Associa- 
tion. It is expected that a formal 
endorsement will be given by that 
organization during the present 
week, 

Louis A. Danner, of Springfield, 
Ill, secretary of the Merchant 
Tailors Designers’ Association, in 
speaking of the advertising cam- 
paign, said: 

“We believe that much can be 
accomplished by this campaign. 
When I was a boy the most of the 
clothing purchased by men was 
custom-made. The introduction 
of the ready-made garments and 
their wide popularity at present 
makes it necessary to direct the 
attention of the younger genera- 
tion to the advantages of custom- 
made clothes. Tailors, I am sorry 
to say, have not been good ad- 
vertisers. Most of'them do not 
advertise at all. It is time that 
they did something to put them- 
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selves and their business on the 
map. Another thing the cam- 
paign will do will be to develop 
a community of interest among 
the allied tailoring trades and pro- 
mote the co-operative spirit.” 





Double Page Spread Allowed 
in Canada 


The regulations of the Post Office 
Department of the Dominion of Canada 
forbidding the insertion of double-page- 
spread advertisements in publications 
enjoying second-class mailing privileges 
without penalties have been abrogated. 
The Post Office Department, under date 
January 28, 1919, dispatched to all 
postmasters in Canada the following 
ruling: 

“Section 52, page 18 of the Official 
Postal Guide for 1918, is amended by 
striking out the paragraphs in regard 
to double-page-spread advertisements. 

“This does away with the special rate 
of postage and the special regulations 
governing double-page-spread advertise- 
ments.” : 

The regulations required that all 
pages should be the same in size, form 
and make-up. This applied to both edi- 
torial and advertising ges and for- 
bade the running of rules, illustrations 
and reading matter beyond the gutter 
margins or across the gutter. Further- 
more, it was regarded as a transgression 
if the headline or reading matter 
crossed a page. 

For.many years publishers singly and 
collectively through the Canadian Press 
Association, Inc., have endeavored to 
have the regulation either amended 
or deleted. The regulations have not 
been amended, so far, in reference 
to the size, form and make-up of edi- 
torial and advertising pages. It is 
hoped, however, that it will not be long 
before the regulations will be modified 
to permit news and advertising pages 
to vary in form and make-up. It is 
not sought by publishers that the size 
of the pages shall be permitted to vary. 





Agency Appoints Paris Man- 
ager 

Henri. Jégu, for the last fourteen 
years associated with the Agence Ha- 
vas, Paris, has been appointed resident 
manager of the J. Roland Kay Com- 
pany, Chicago, in Paris. He will take 
care of the interests of the company’s 
clients in continental Europe. 





Oman Returns to “Le Costume 
Royal” 

Benjamin G. Oman, until a year ago 
advertising managet of Le Costume 
Royal, New York, has returned to that 
publication in his former capacity. Since 
January, 1918, Mr. Oman has been 
with the advertising department of the 
New York Tribune. 
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I The Photogravure Section of 
the Sunday Issue of 


The 
Baltimore Sun 


offers an unrivalled medium 
for the national advertiser 
with a high-class product 
that can be made of particu- 





lar interest to the people of 
Baltimore. 
THE SUNDAY SUN 


with its pictorial section of 8 
beautiful pages in photogra- 
vure has the 


LARGEST LOCAL 











The 
Sunday Sun CIRCULATION 
and covers Baltimore and Suburbs 
has the better than any other paper. 
Largest The artistie photogravure process is 
g liarly adapted h f 
2 tal * peculiarly to the picturing o 
Distribution fine merchandie ~~ so Silks, 
Stieff ilverware, iant Furniture, 
oe Armiger Jewelry, Babcock’s Talc, Boston 
Garters, Van Raalie Veils, Pompeian 


mostly served by Cream, Woodbury’s Facial Soup, Kayser 
exc lusive Sun Silk Underwear, Pond’s Toilet Requisites, 
Carriers. all of which are now appearing in The 
Sun Pictorial. 














January, 1919, Average. 





With Photo- ) 


PAID { 120,900 Sunday (comme tention 
CIRC. 162,600 Daily (“amngz) 
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Follow the Dé 


Volume of business is the life-blood of the dry goods and deparment . 
appeal steadily, and with virtual certainty of results. 


For many years Chicago’s leading dry goods and department gors | 
and most economical avenue of appeal to the great buying popularo C 
supremacy of The Daily News in this field. 
Follow these stores! Their advertising is scientifically placed, ad m 
| 
Total Agate Lines of Display Adergsin 
Department Stores in Chicago hggrs. 















The T — 
Daily News Daily i. Su 
ETE ONY TORTET CT Dia v 454,839 8,282 159 
a Be Neng ok Sh ae eee 442,675 14,61! 180 
Rothschild & Company ..........-...-0006. 420,193 42,528 145 
Mandel Brothers .... fit Ee ee 354,598 207,259 f 132 
Marshall Field & Company SONS SO Pes 331,555 360,606 
Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co.............:.44-- 265,604 309,051 
OS PO FE ee eer 242,338 4,300 104 
W. A. Wieboldt’s .. a Sa eee 240,032 oe 45 
 y ee eee a ak ee eee 208,585 165,906 35 
M. L. Rothschild .......... eye ¥ 177,578 189,146 
Siegel Cooper & Company 122,486 2,556 45, 
a: A. eS Eee.. + NS TTT 100,591 166,662 74, 
ie Lae el tna Sse cea hiawe 73,524 803 5, 
Kies eR ek etal « antes ey ea 60,850 
Tween Street Store............. nadaleeace 43,289 
gE Re ae ae 28,311 
Becker, Ryan & Company................... 20,912 
Loren, Miller & Company......... eS Ad 3,597 
} ND Auwedes se sean te 0 ee ‘a 3,591,557 1,471,410 128, 
: a 
| The Chicago Dah 





2,120,147 lines more than @@xt m 
1,906,789 lines more than #@xt ey 


1,192,050 lines more than degxt d: 








1,382,950 lines more than dlirnin 
1,891,984 lines more than iiiday 
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Jpartment Stores 


depatmet store. It must appeal to the greatest possible audience. It must make this 


ment tors have found the advertising columns of The Daily News the quickest, surest 
pula o- Chicago and suburbs. The table shown below gives abundant proof of the 


laced, n¢ must prove effective. 
: 







sing used by Individual Dry Goods and 
ss. January | to December 31, 1918. 











——T a, — Herald-Examiner — 
Daily Sunday Daily Sunday Post American Journal 
8,282 159,831 59,482 150,884 28,757 189,378 280,924 
14,611 180,562 40,337 161,189 64,771 313,599 275,762 
42,528 145,391 27,946 133,405 17,415 203,783 272,283 
107,258 | 132,311 48,698 81,306 77,041 46,009 299,979 
60,606 sau 240,880 hotese 241,656 305,991 271,998 
09,051 wen 142,977 sane 48,838 73,731 75,206 
4,30 | 104,405 4,013 92,322 ies ieee! “ag 
cae 45,113 rr 50,418 —e — ones 
65,906 35,590 118,096 33,196 34,227 153,366 53,430 
89,14 oma 43,431 . ey 3,684 59,933 46,868 
2,556 45,078 2,394 40,922 o's 25,109 50,930 
66,662 74,768 8,417 14,301 5,445 28,627 57,388 
803 5,001 526 4,884 bees Seas —s 
47 nine 4,437 3,656 
4,212 1,088 
71,41 928,097 737,197 771,476 521,834 1,404,270 1,684,768 





Daily News printed: 


than #@xt morning paper 

than #@xt evening paper. 

than te@xt daily and Sunday paper combined. 
than #@rning papers combined. 

than Mfaday papers combined. 
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EQUATOR OFFSET 


For every grade of paper there is'a 
certain standard—a _ sheet that 
combines all the desirable qualities 


Equator Offset has a reputation 
among offset printers and users of 
being the standard offset paper 
—The one sheet giving the best 
printing results and the greatest 
production day after day the year 
’round. Equator Offset is made 
as a specialty. Rigid adherence to 
a certain standard for strength, 
finish, sizing, color and packing 
is producing a_ specialty Offset 
paper as uniform from every stand- 
point as is humanly and mechani- 
cally possible. 


Send for samples and prices 


SEAMAN PAPER COMPANY 


Paper Manufacturers 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
208 So. LaSalle St. 200 Fifth Avenue 
St. Louis Minneapolis Milwaukee Buffalo St. Paul 


Philadelphia Cincinnati 
































Sun-Maid Raisins Crowd Out 
Private Brands 


Demands Have Increased So Greatly Since Advertising Was Started That 
Association Has No Raisins to Sell Except Its Own Brand 


By Holgate Thomas 


Sales and Advertising Manager, California Associated Raisin Co. 


HE question of private brands 

has been discussed from many 
angles, and numerous arguments 
have been advanced which cover 
practically every phase of the 
proposition. 

To analyze the matter from the 
standpoint of the California As- 
sociated Raisin Company is not 
difficult, although to make our po- 
sition clear it will be necessary 
briefly to review the success that 
has been achieved during the past 
three years, as well as conditions 
as they obtained previous to the 
application of modern merchan- 
dising methods in the handling 
of the California raisin crop. 

Previous to the organization of 
the California Associated Raisin 
Company the raisin crop of Cali- 
fornia was marketed by numerous 
packers, who purchased their sup- 
plies from the growers at any 
price they could induce the grow- 
ers to accept, selling to the distrib- 
uting trade under packers’ brands 
or packing in buyers’ cartons as 
desired. 

Except in one or two instances, 
there was little organized effort 
to interest the consumer either in 
raisins or in any specific brand, 
the packers apparently being will- 
ing to take all the business they 
could handle easily, buying to 
cover their needs, but none being 
interested in the welfare of the 
raisin industry as a whole. As a 
consequence, with heavily  in- 
creased production from year to 
year a point was reached where 
the marketing of the crop became 
a serious problem for the grower, 
who was the fellow who had to 
“hold the bag. 

The California Associated Rai- 
sin Company was organized in 
1912, and the first crop handled 


by the company for the benefit of i 


the growers was that of 1913. Its 
object was the marketing of the 
raisin crop at a price that would 
insure a fair return to the grower, 
and the organization was con- 
ceived because of the fact that, 
due to heavily increased produc- 
tion without definite merchandis- 
ing methods to increase consump- 
tion, the price offered the grower 
had reached a point below actual 
cost of production. The company 
undertook to guarantee a living 
price to its grower members. 

For two years, or in connection 
with the handling of the crops of 
1913 and 1914, the company sold 
raisins for its own account, and 
also sold to any independent 
packer who wanted them, and the 
raisin business was handled on 
about the same lines as previous 
to 1912, excepting that a minimum 
price to the grower was guaran- 
teed by the Associated. The As- 
sociated also put several men in 
the field and undertook to push 
raisins. 


WITHOUT ADVERTISING, MARKET 


WAS GLUTTED 


At the end of these two years, 
or in the early spring of 1915, 
the Associated found itself with a 
surplus of nearly 30,000 tons of 
raisins on hand—and no buyers. 
It was then that the company de- 
cided to organize an advertising 
and sales department, realizing, 
after careful analysis of the situ- 
ation, that the problem was onc 
of under-consumption rather than 
over-production. The sales and 
advertising department was 
opened at Chicago, and during the 
spring of 1915 the first regular 
advertising was begun. 

The Associated, until this year, 
handled all the private-brand busi- 
ness offered and was glad to get 
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it. In fact, we solicited such 
business from buyers in every sec- 
tion of the country, realizing that 
increased consumption was the 
thing we were most interested in 
and also realizing that it was nec- 
essary to take advantage of every 
avenue of consumption if the rai- 
at crop was to be moved success- 
ully. 

In 1915 we established the Sun- 
Maid brand, began advertising 
extensively, put regular men in 
the field covering the entire coun- 
try and began to build a business 
along lines carefully thought out. 
We found, even after the first 
year, that the packing of private 
brands interfered, to some ex- 
tent, with the business which we 
were building, as the demand for 
Sun-Maid steadily increased. 

Last year we realized that, due 
to our intensive advertising and 
sales work, we would be unable to 
handle the private-brand business 
except at the expense of our own 
brand, which we had built up at 
a cost of over a million dollars. 
Inasmuch as our work had been 
primarily responsible for putting 
the raisin industry upon a firm 
foundation by increasing con- 
sumption to a point where we 
now feel there will be no diffi- 
culty in taking care of all the rai- 
sins grown in California, we were 
compelled, in justice to the grow- 
ers whose loyalty to their organi- 
zation had made such great suc- 
cess possible, to give first con- 
sideration to the brand which we 
had built up for their benefit. 


INCREASED SALES DUE TO ADVER- 
TISING 


Manifestly, it would be unfair 
to: one buyer to pack another’s 
private brand, and while we have 
been importuned to take on a lim- 
ited amount of such business, we 
decided that it would be physically 
impossible to handle all the pri- 
vate-brand business offered with- 
out seriously impairing our effi- 
ciency as a distributor of a na- 
tionally advertised brand of rai- 
sins. 

To summarize, the decision to 
abandon all private-brand busi- 
ness was dictated because of the 
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fact that our advertising and sales 
work had created such a tremen- 
dous demand for Sun-Maid Rai- 
sins that we could not successfully 
handle the volume of business if 
we permitted our manufacturing 
department to be handicapped in 
any manner that. would tend to 
decrease its efficiency. We have 
been forced by advertising and in- 
tensive sales work to a point 
where we cannot successfully at- 
tempt to handle any business but 
our own. 





Big Store Has Demobilization 
Service 


They have an interesting way of 
doing things at some of the big de- 
partment stores that might well be 
emulated by manufacturers. A cere- 
mony that occurred in the store of 
R. H. Macy & Company, New_York, 
last week is a case in point. In the 
presence of 3,500 employees, forty of 
the 366 blue stars in the store’s serv- 
ice flag were stricken out with a bar 
of gold—signif ying that forty of the 
store’s soldiers and sailors have been 
discharged from service. Four other 
stars had turned to gold and there was 
a moment of silence in the course of 
the programme while the audience paid 
a tribute to the four young men who 
had given their lives. 

Macy’s has anounced that every one 
of the 366 who have survived will 
find a job waiting for him when he 


returns. Of the forty who have been 
demobilized, thirty-two are back at 
work. 


The War Camp Community Service 
is responsible for the plan of demobil- 
ization services in the Macy store and 
is hopeful that it will be quite generally 
adopted 





Desbarats Are Back from the 
War 


Lieut E. W. Desbarats, after two 
years’ service in the Royal Air Force, 
is about to rejoin the staff of the 
Desbarats Advertising Agency, Limited, 
Montreal. He will be assistant to the 
manager. 

Duncan J. Desbarats, who has been 
serving as wireless operator on H. M. 

S. “Festubert” since the summer 
of 1917, has joined the outside force 
of the Desbarats company. 





Advertising Manager for Denby 
Motor Trucks 


Fred S. Cooke, formerly automotive 
editor on the Detroit News and later 
on the Free Press, is now advertising 
manager of the Denby Motor Truck 
Company, Detroit. 
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A Good Job 
Well Done— 


We contracted with The Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Company, to give their one reel picture “Over the 
Roads to Victory” approximately 2,000 Daily 
Theatre Showings in territory they selected. Here © 
is the record from my files: 


Contract Completed - Circulation Proven 


1820 Bookings 
4,983,372 Circulation 


Exhibitors’ signed contracts proving circulation 
were sent to advertiser in ample time  &. local tie- 
up with Dealers. Territory selected included 
Dealer towns only. Every dealer in selected towns 
benefited directly in sales stimulation. 


The advertiser knows that he is getting what he 
contracted for when he signs up for a 


UNIVERSAL INDUSTRIAL 
MOTION PICTURE 


We can do the same with your Industrial Motion 
Picture whether we made it or not. It is 100 to 1 
that you can make use of a Universal Industrial in 
your Advertising and Selling Campaigns. No other 
medium is so adaptable now that we have perfected 
Universal 


(Guaranteed Proven 
Circulation 


No matter what your product or your problem tell 
us about it in ‘confidence—and we'll submit a Plan 
and complete information. Write me today; tell me 
what you want to accomplish—send me some of 
your printed matter. 


UNIVERSAL FILM MFG. CO. 
HARRY LEVEY, Mgr. Industrial Dept. 


Largest Producers and Distributors of Industrial Motion 
Pictures in the Universe 
STUDIOS AND LABORATORIES 
UniversaL City, Cau. Fort Lez, N. J. 
Orrices: 1600 Broapwar, New Yorx Citr 
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Buying Now 
To Solve Unemployment 





Problem 
Business Paper Editors Believe 
Necessities Purchased Now 


Rather than After Prices Drop 
Will Have Beneficial Effect on 
Labor Market—Will Urge Such 
a Course in Editorial Columns 


At a meeting of the editors of 
a number of the leading busi- 
ness papers held in New York a 
few days ago the problem of un- 
employed labor was discussed at 
some length. The seriousness of 
the present situation had been 
called to their attention and the 
desirability of taking some action 
that would help to remedy it was 
recognized by all present. 

During the informal discussion 
that followed the introduction of 
the topic, consideration was given 
to the probable effect of the un- 
usually high wages which the 
working classes had received dur- 
ing the war, and which, by rais- 
ing the standard of living, have 
bred a tendency to discontent 
when the worker is confronted by 
the prospect of trials and priva- 
tions. While a majority of the 
working men, it was contended, 
are loyal and patriotic citizens, 
when they are out of employment 
and in an excited frame of mind 
over their continued inability to 
secure positions at wages which 
they think they ought to receive, 
they are ready to listen to almost 
any one who has a panacea to 
offer, no matter how impracticable 
it may be. It is at a time like this 
that they are likely to lose their 
heads and make all sorts of trou- 
ble. 

It was the belief of the editors 
that the thing for them to do in 
their several publications is to 
urge the public to buy necessities 
now. Manufacturers are to be re- 
quested, if they contemplate re- 
building, extending or improving 
their plants to do so at once and 
not wait for lower priced mate- 
rials or lower wages. Such ac- 
tion may be regarded as unecono- 
mic, but, on the other hand, isn’t 
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it better to pursue such a coursé, 
they ask, than to be plunged into a 
labor war that will in the end 
cost far more than the extra ex- 
pense entailed? 

It was asserted by one of the 
speakers that while in urging the 
public to buy necessities now in- 
stead of waiting until prices come 
down, an economic principle was 
being disregarded, nevertheless, 
unless the course was followed la- 
bor unrest of a dangerous char- 
acter was almost certain to de- 
velop. It was the consensus of 
opinion that it would be necessary 
to appeal to the spirit of patriot- 
ism if progress in this direction is 
to be made. People cheerfully 
cut down their consumption of 
food during the war to send food 
to the Allies. Will they not now 
be willing to sacrifice a few dol- 
lars to avert a critical industrial 
situation ? 





“Stars and Stripes” Advertising 
to Come from America 


The Stars and Stripes, the weekly 
newspaper published by the American 
Expeditionary Force in France, has at 
present a circulation of 505,000 copies. 
The need of such a publication among 
the soldiers seems greater since the war 
ended than before because the men have 
less to occupy their minds. Owing to 
the continuous shifting of the Divisions 
and the impossibility of keeping track 
of the changes in addresses, subscrip- 
tions are no longer taken. Erick- 
son, of New York, who has been co- 
operating with the Government in mak- 
ing the publication a success, is sending 
250 inches of advertising a week to help 
support it, the amount of income repre- 
sented being $3,500 a week. 


Lieut. Ullman Back with 
- Agency 

Lieut. R. G. E. Ullman has rejoined 
the McLain-Hadden-Simpers Company, 
Philadelphia. 

Major R. S. Simpers, treasurer of the 
company, is still in Paris, having been 
made - AK. of the committee to dis- 
pose of the vast quantities of material 
held by the Government over there. 








Creamery Package Company 


Appointment 


N. C. Tompkins, former] 
vertising manager of the 
matic Tool Company, Chicago, 
appointed advertising manager of the 
Creamery Package Mfg. Company, also 
of Chicago. 


assistant ad- 
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When $zi- 
goes to 


ZI-HING is a prosperous Chinese 

importer whose yearly purchases 

from Uncle Sam run well into 
five figures. What does Szi-Hing do 
when he wants to place an import 
order; when he—to express it in his 
native way of speaking—goes to 
Market for some Merchandise? Does 
he hunt through the pages of English 
printed magazines? NO! 
Does he wade through the mass of 
English printed catalogues that vari- 
ous manufacturers have sent him? 
NO! 


He simply reaches for the latest 
Edition of 


America’s 
Mantfacturers 


The Standard Blue Book of Foreign Trade 


finds the atticle wanted in the polyglotic index, turns over to given 


page number and—reads the manufacturers’ story in his own native 
tongue. 






























Just think of it! Eng- 
lish advertising copy 
translated into Spanish, 
Portuguese, French, 
Dutch, Swedish, Italian, 
Russian, Chinese, Japa- 
nese, Greek and Ara- 
bian, language depend- 
ing on the markets you 
are trying to reach. 


It is this polyglotic ap- 
peal which makes 
“America’s Leading 
Manufacturers” the most 
eficient Export Adver- 
tising Medium. 


Le us tell you more about 
it! Address 


New York Commercial 


The National Business Newspaper 
Russell R. Whitman 
ublisher 


38 Park Row New York City 
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Warsaw, 


Self- Determination 
and 


Mabel Normand 


Between you and me and Mr. Burleson, 
isn’t it sort of fun to read clear through 
a magazine these days without finding 
one article on Reconstruction, the 
Russian situation, or the Peace Con- 
ference? 


Don’t let’s get out of step on this. Of 
course these are matters that deserve 
the serious attention of every intelli- 
gent citizen. But after he has damned 
the Bolsheviki with this editor, fixed 
up the future of the earthen products 
industry with that, and decided on the 
boundary-lines of Jugo-Slavia with the 
latest Balkan expert from the North- 
ern University of Southern Wisconsin, 
Intelligent Citizen deserves a little 
kindness. 
¢ 


Can we blame him if he casts aside an 
inquiry into the ethnological status of 
the Ruthenian Croats to regard for a 
glorious moment the photographic sta- 
tus of Miss Mabel Normand? Is he 
wholly to be despised because he turns 
his haggard eye from a consideration 
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of the latest boundaries of General Pil- 
sudki’s Poland to the latest vagaries of 
Mr. Chaplin’s boots? 


Because the world is so full of a number 
of things that are hammering on our in- 
tellectual thumbs today, Photoplay comes 
as a welcome mental court-plaster. 


q 


And, if it is your idea that Photoplay’s 
circulation is not of the Intelligent Citi- 
zen type, let us urge you most earnestly 
to look carefully about you the next 
time that you visit a motion-picture 
house. Manufacturers, merchants, and 
professional men are in that house for 
the selfsame reason that they are read- 
ers of Photoplay—as an act of kindness 
to their overworked problem-laden in- 
tellects. 


Is it easier to tell your advertising 
story to a man whose attention is be- 
ing dragged through a tangle-wood of 
well intentioned letter-press, or a man 
whose interest is being spontaneously 
evoked by the human appeal of the 
pages of 


PHOTOPLAY 


The Magazine of the Fifth Estate 
W. M. HART 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 
350 NORTH CLARK ST. 
CHICAGO 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 185 MADISON AVE. 
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ANTICIPATION 


When you order your printed matter, 
whether Color Printing, Art Printing, 
Catalogue or Periodical, you have in 
your mind a certain high-class stand- 
ard, and then, after watching its prog- 
ress carefully, you are disappointed 
when it comes to the 


REALIZATION 


_ So we wish to call your attention to the fact that 


we have carefully watched the progress of the in- 


dustry from small beginnings a half century ago, 
and have placed every worth-while improvement 


in our plant—making it the most complete in 
equipment and in organization, in the development 
of the Great Third Industry, and you may feel as- 
sured that your ANTICIPATION will be consum- 
mated into a perfected REALIZATION just as 


close to your mind’s vision as human nature can 


- possibly come. 


Our customers stay with us and are our best 
advertisement. 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING 
- Four-Sixty-One Eighth Avenue, New York City 


"Phone 3210 Greeley 
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Germany Will Use Helpless Russia 
in the Coming Trade War 


America Can’t Side-Step the Conflict—How Advertising Can Be Used 
to Prepare—Views of Russian Industrial Leader 


By Harry Varley 


HEN foreign nations clashed 

in a European war 3,000 
miles away, the average Ameri- 
can manufacturer and business 
man considered it a gigantic evil 
but so remote that it could not 
touch their lives. 

But it stretched out its long, 
sinister arms and clutched Amer- 
ica. Against a marvelous, unlim- 
ited campaign opposing it, both 
from earnest, patriotic citizens 
and vicious, powerful German 
propaganda, it thrust itself upon 
them. When the hungry fingers 


swept the food from the tables, 
changed white bread to brown, un- 
sweetened the morning coffee and 
finally took the bravest and best 
from them, they began to see, dim- 


ly at first, that there was no escap- 
ing this Thing—there never had 
been. 

It was inevitable as life—and 
death, The mighty were thrown 
from their high seats—and it in- 
truded in the little shack in the 
fastnesses of the Kentucky moun- 
tains. To the man who had never 
been twenty miles away from 
home; who scarcely knew Ger- 
many and France by name; who, 
in thought and will was as far 
removed from international af- 
fairs as the cow in his pasture, 
War came and said: “You must 
fight to make the world safe.” 
Some way, late in the day, it came 
to this man’s consciousness why 
he must fight—and he went and 
fought and died. 

Ignorance of world affairs did 
not mean escape. Because a man 
had never heard of the Argonne 
Forest he could not avoid dying 
there. 

In connection with the eco- 
nomic, commercial and trade war- 
fare that is coming, this is the 
ane truth that Americans, from 
the leaders down to the smallest 
employee, must realize—that it is 


inevitable as life itself. Only by 
facing this fact, by preparing and 
arming American industry in the 
proper way, can the great disaster 
of a transitory period of great 
suffering be averted. The po- 
litical and social cataclysms that 
might come we do not consider 
here except as they are governed 
by the industrial collapse. 
American business men must 
understand that now, To-day is 
for them the 1914 of the great, 
economic war to be fought, with 
Germany the chief adversary as 
she was in the military war. They 
cannot wash their hands of the 
conflict. They cannot hold aloof 
indefinitely. They cannot, without 
bringing upon themselves the con- 
sequences, be either too proud, too 
rich, too peaceable or too anything 
to acknowledge their present and 
future responsibility. If they do 
not choose to go out into the 
world and kill the monster, it will 
come to them, to their factories, 
to their homes, to their very lives 
and the harm it will do will be 
measured by the weakness or 
strength by which it is met. 


INDUSTRY MUST THINK NA- 
TIONALLY 


The Allies made little progress 
until they had a united, thoroughly 
co-ordinated organization with a 
plan of action worked from a 
designated and recognized author- 
ity. American business men (and 
our Allies, too) will find them- 
selves in the same predicament 
with the terrible losses caused by 
it if immediate steps are not 
taken to organize and prepare, and 
have the multitude of efforts and 
fighting units co-ordinated to fight 
the enemy. 

The war taught the people to 
think nationally. American busi- 
ness men and manufacturers must 
learn the same lesson by the same 
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bitter experiences unless the one 
lesson suffice and they apply the 
knowledge to preparation for the 
industrial war. The industrial 
force of the nation must either 
volunteer to save itself, wait un- 
til it is drafted, or, worst of all, 
wait until the enemy is at its 
throat before it begins to arm 
itself and fight. 

America’s relation to the trade 
war is identical with her 1914 re- 
lation to the then “European war” 
which developed—which had to 
develop, by its very nature, into 
the World war. 

Just as the world knew of Ger- 
many’s colossal military system, 
of her fine artillery, Zeppelins, 
airplanes and submarines, the 
world knows of her open re- 
sources to fight the trade war. 
The world knew nothing of the 
secret resources of Germany—the 
liquid fire, the poison gas, the 
long-range guns and the far-reach- 
ing power of her secret service; 
neither can the world conceive of 
the formidable forces and meth- 
ods that Germany may bring into 
action to destroy opposition in the 
commercial field. 

It is impossible to think of Ger- 
man trade after the war without 
taking into consideration that un- 
happy country, Russia. At the 
present time, she is a perfect ex- 
ample of what happens to a na- 
tion which collapses, first eco- 
nomically—then spiritually. In 
this condition, she is the one big 
known weapon that Germany can 
and will use and American busi- 
ness must see this. 

To A. A. Boublikoff, I am in- 
debted for the following data re- 
garding Russia, whether shown as 
quoted exactly or not. He is an 
intense Russian patriot; a man 
who knows Russia and Germany; 
a prolific and authoritative writer 
on international finance and mone- 
tary systems; president and direc- 
tor of the Atchinsk-Minoussinsk 
R. R. and Central Caucasus 
R. R., respectively; a former 
member of the Russian Duma and 
the Executive Committee of the 
All-Russian Congress of Repre- 
sentatives of Industry and Com- 
He is in America as vice- 


merce. 
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president of the Youroveta Home 
& Foreign Trade Company which 
represents, in many countries out- 
side of the United States, Pierce- 
Arrow, Hupmobile, Billings & 
Spencer and others of the fore- 
most American manufacturers. 

Russia, as a nation, a producer 
of wares, a buyer and seller of 
merchandise, is non-existent while 
the Bolsheviki are in power. Na- 
tional and individual debts have 
been repudiated. National honor 
has been sold for a certain num- 
ber of “pieces of silver.” It is 
chaos; the abyss of total disorder 
—in a word, Bolshevism. De- 
scribing the Bolsheviks, Lenine 
once said that 69 per cent were 
scoundrels, 30 per cent fools and 
the other was a real Bolshevik. 

Bolshevism does not concern us 
in this article. It is merely the 
effects of a disease. In Mr. Boub- 
likoff’s own words: 

“The nations of the world have 
not, as yet, made clear to them- 
selves that this disease is of an 
international character ; that it has 
nothing specifically Russian, and 
that if it reached Russia sooner 
than other countries, it was only 
because Russia was weaker eco- 
nomically, and, besides, was de- 
prived of the leadership and guid- 
ance of statesmen having soun 
and economic judgment. . . .” 


GERMANY’S AIM IN RUSSIA IS WELL 
KNOWN 


That was a condition that Ger- 
many seized upon and has ex- 
ploited to provide herself with the 
ammunition for fighting the trade 
war. ~The peculiar organization 
of Russian banks allowed indi- 
viduals to become practically mas- 
ters of almost the whole industry 
of Russia. What has happened to 
these men and their holdings? 
Some of them, the true patriots, 
are waiting patiently in and out of 
Russia, for the natural end of 
Bolshevism. Others, to save at 
least some remnants of their for- 
mer wealth, have sold or planned 
to sell their stock. There was, and 
is, a ready purchaser for them—im 
Berlin. 

“To think,” quoting Mr. Boub- 
likoff, “that the German Stock 
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Exchange and banking kings doubt 
for a minute the liquidation of the 
Bolshevik inventions in the eco- 
nomic field immediately upon the 
termination of the war, and the 
restoration of the right to private 
property in Russia (particularly 
of German property) would mean 
to suspect these people of a lack 
of elementary historic foresight, 
of which they were never guilty 
before. The Russian capi- 
talists will not sell their stock 
with the object of taking to Rus- 
sia the remuneration received; 
they will leave it on current ac- 
count in the same German banks, 
or they will purchase with it Ger- 
man securities. ° 

“It is more than probable that 
Germany, having seized the Rus- 
sian banks and the entire Russian 
industry, will try to keep Russia 
undeveloped, and will look upon 
Russia as an inexhaustible source 
of supply of raw materials and 
cheap labor for the dirty work in 
German industries. The products 
of her own and the Germanized 
Russian industries, Germany will 
sell to the Russian peasant at 
fabulous prices. All this will 
give to Germany such great in- 
dustrial and financial power it 
will be very easy for her gradually 
to enslave other nations.” 

To all of which Mr. Boublikoff 
would naturally have added, “If 
she is allowed.” 

To bring this nearer home to the 
American business man, let him 
consider that for three years there 
have been large numbers of Ger- 
man prisoners in Russia. Who, 
knowing Germans, thinks that 
they have been idle?. These men, 
among them doctors, lawyers, en- 
gineers, business men and _ la- 
borers, have had unusual oppor- 
tunities and unlimited time to 
study Russian methods, business, 
language, people and to translate 
that knowledge into commercial 
ammunition. 

The Germans knew, better than 
the Russians, the unlimited natural 
wealth of Russia; the possibili- 


ties for agricultural development 
far beyond the dreams of out- 
siders; and they easily could sur- 
mise, 


that after the war other 
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countries would be partially closed 
to them, but that here would be 
a great, rich country ripe for the 
picking. No wonder they financed 
the Bolsheviki so that they would 
destroy all that made for law and 
order in industry, in political and 
social life.. With uncanny, nearly 
mathematical accuracy, the Ger- 
man plans have worked out to 
date, so that riow, on the eve of 
peace, Russia lies helpless, ready 
for Germany to complete ker 
seizure if it be allowed. 

The American business man 
must face this—that Russia is his 
problem in the industrial war, just 
as the military weakness of Bel- 
gium, France and England was his 
problem in 1914 if he could have 
seen it that way then. 

Russia again is the weak spot in 
the line. of opposition arrayed 
against the Germans in the com- 
ing trade war. When some part 
of a battle front is weak, the com- 
mander rushes reinforcements as 
soon as danger threatens, not be- 
cause he loves that part of the 
line, or desires particularly to save 
the lives of the men. He does it 
for the welfare of the whole army 
—in this case, for the welfare of 
the industrial world. In _ the 
depths of her military collapse, 
Russia was never in a more ab- 
ject state than she is now, eco- 
nomically and industrially. Lack 
of support due to a lack of under- 
standing, will bring us even more 
tragic results if the German 
strangle-hold is not loosened be- 
fore the tightening grip chokes 
out the last vestige of life from 
what was Russia. 


ALREADY WE ARE IN MARKET FOR 
GERMAN WARES 


The traveling salesman, or the 
commercial traveler as he is 
known abroad, is the creator of 
international trade. 

Previous to the war, Germany 
literally had an army of such men, 
trained and experienced and un- 
equalled in securing business 
either legitimately or not. When 
peace is finally declared, a great 
portion of this commercial army 
will be ready to take the field 
again. True, it will be hard for 
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10,000 Women 
Have to Wait 


t ben unprecedented subscription 

demand for Good Housekeeping 
has so outrun our anticipations that 
over 10,000 women who asked and 
paid to have their subscriptions begin 
with the February issue, must wait 
until March. And we made prepara- 
tions for a big February business, too. 
This is significant when one considers 
that Good Housekeeping does not club 
and has no cut-rate, short-term, or pre- 
mium offers of any kind or description. 


The sale of Good Housekeeping on the news- 
stands has increased, more in the past six months 
than during any similar period in its history. 
Incidentally, Good Housekeeping is absolutely 
non-returnable to thé dealer. 
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MR. RICHARD SPILLANE 


Recently Editor of Commerce and Finance, 
New York, is now the Editor of the 
Business Section of the Philadelphia 


PUBLIC esis LEDGER 


The Business Section of the PUBLIC 
LEDGER is a complete eight-page news- 
paper in itself, covering entirely the 
Business and Financial news of the 
world, with its own special correspond- 
ents in the large centers of this country, 
London, Bradford, Manchester, England; 
Buenos Aires, Honolulu, etc. 








No other American newspaper has any- 
thing like it. 


As a consequence, it is fhe one newspaper 
read by every worth-while business man 
—not only in Philadelphia, but in the en- 
tire section covered by. Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey and Delaware. 


It is an integral part of the Morning 
PUBLIC LEDGER. 


‘THE PUBLIC LEDGER 


Independence Square 
PHILADELPHIA 


















them to sell in Allied countries 
and to some neutrals, but they will 
do it. It is nonsense to talk of 
shutting in Germany. Every day 
the dispatches from Europe give 
evidence of this. France, with 
peace terms unsettled (with all 
the bitter hatred red and smart- 
ing in her heart) has been com- 
pelled to establish some trade re- 
lations with Germany. 

“The French determined to 
work the Lorraine iron mines and 
bar out everything German. In 
a few weeks she faced the neces- 
sity of closing down the mills for 
want of coke. Germany had coke. 
France bought it. . Germany 
has products which the rest of the 
world needs. Germany needs 
food. America has plenty of food 
which the country must sell or 
face financial disturbance.” These 
are not pro-German words. They 
are but one of the daily dispatches 
from American correspondents 
now in Europe and these are but 
the straws that show the tendency 
of the wind—or tornado. 

Again, even if we tried to keep 
Germany from world trade, it 
would be difficult in the extreme. 
The German art of working 
through third persons to cover 
their movements has been shown 
up to some extent during the war 
—yet those immediately concerned 
claim we have detected only a few 
of the extensive ramifications of 
the system and that the heart and 
soul of it still lives. 


WHY SPECIFICALLY AN AMERICAN 
PROBLEM ? 


It is not our purpose here to 
discuss the results of the tre- 
mendous influx of gold into Amer- 
ica and its direct bearing on the 
answer to this question. The 
business man who has studied it 
knows how the value of the dol- 
lar depreciates when dollars are 
plentiful and what this means to 
business. To the man who has 
not a clear understanding of this, 
it can be reduced to general, sim- 
ple terms. 

Four years ago, when money 
was scarce, he had thirty-two 
cents for which he could buy one 
pound of butter. Now when 
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money is plentiful, he has seventy- 
three cents instead of thirty-two 
and it will buy one pound (or 
less) of butter. In 1914, Amer- 
ica’s income was thirty-two bil- 
lions. In 1918 it was seventy- 
three billions. 

America is rich in money, in de- 
veloped manufacturing facilities, 
in natural resources and in labor. 
When men are hungry they do not 
attack a stone quarry—it is bread 
they seek. When a nation is 
starved commercially, from whom 
shall she take trade? If Germany, 
with her factories intact, with her 
own and Russian resources, raw 
materials and labor to draw from 
takes away somebody’s trade, how 
can it help but be America’s—the 
only other great country that has 
similar resources plus the man 
power to develop them. (Bear in 
mind the slight loss of our man 
power in the war compared with 
the other Allies.) 

There is another, greater, more 
vital aspect of this question deal- 
ing with monetary systems (which 
are no longer national but inter- 
national affairs) in which Amer- 
ica is involved whether she pleases 
or not and in such a big way 
owing to her present status in the 
financial world, that it is the 
truth to state that the greater 
good or evil it will bring, will be 
America’s—but that is a long 
chapter of this story. The subject 
is so vast that we can hope to 
show only the avenues of thought 
that must be traversed by Ameri 
can manufacturers, business men, 
professional men and eventually 
labor. 


THE MENACE AND THE CALL TO 
ARMS 


There is nothing pessimistic in 
all this. It is only looking facts 
in the face and preparing to com- 
bat the evil forces abroad. By 
American advertising men the 
challenge should be accepted glad- 
ly and quickly, as a good figh 
which has to be fought for th 
benefit of, or should we say th 
saving of American industry? 

While writing this article, I ha 
a visitor in my office and in th 
conversation he said that whil 
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the rest of the world might under- 
go industrial hardships with the 
consequent social, financial and 
political disturbances, we in 
America were secure by virtue of 
our isolation (that is a ghost of 
similar expressions we heard in 
1914.) Our answer was to point 
through the window to the Hud- 
son River glinting bravely in the 
sunlight. rom the Battery to 
about 23d Street, a stretch usual- 
ly alive with craft, there was not 
a boat of any kind moving. A 
strike of labor, in spite of the 
Government, in spite of every- 
thing, had swept the river clean 
of all commerce—and yet, wages 
were seldom, if ever, higher. 

It would be absurd to question 
the evehtual supremacy of Ameri- 
can industry. What we must 
avoid is a period of preparation 
undertaken too late to save us 
from the disasters and loss due 
to our belatedness. 

Chambers of Commerce, Adver- 
tising Clubs, Rotary Clubs and 
Similar organizations, should form 
definite plans to investigate con- 
ditions, find out the weapons Ger- 
many will use; prevent her from 
getting them if possible, if not, 
match them gun for gun or ex- 
ceed them; study Russia as the 
weak spot on the battle front; 
understand America’s duty and 
tell it plainly and earnestly to the 
public. The same opposition that 
said, “The European war is none 
of our business,” will say that 
“European business is none of our 
This must be crushed as 
it was before. Industrial four- 
ninute men should awaken the 
public mind to the commercial and 
onomic war and show the 
enace to trade, property and 


ife. 

The laborer must be told that 
tt is his work, his bread and but- 
iter that is threatened; the manu- 
‘facturer must realize that his 
plant, his good will, his organi- 
Mzation are at stake; the prop- 
holder must know that the 
ue of his holdings is no longer 
personal or local affair that he 
tan control, but is dependent upon 
‘international affairs and condi- 
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The situation needs concerted 
action on the part of all business 
interests in America—a thorough- 
ly co-ordinated force working on 
a definite plan from some central 
command—for we have learned, 
after a bitter and costly experi- 
ment, that this is the way wars 
are won. 


Peace League to Raise $500,000 
for Educational Campaign 


Under the auspices of the League to 
Enforce Peace the first of a series of 
nine sectional congresses for a League 
of Nations was held in New York, at 
the Hotel Astor, last week, William H. 
Taft, president of the League, presided 
at the several sessions, and made the 
opening address. Among the speakers 
were Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
James W. Gerard, the Rev. Dr. Henry 
van Dyke, Dr. Lawrence Lowell, 
resident of Harvard University; Her- 
ert S. Houston, vice-president of 
Doubleday, Page & Company, and Ed- 
ward A. Filene, of Boston. 

One of the subjects brought to the 
attention of the delegates was the 
necessity of raising $500,000 with which 
to carry on an educational campaign 
covering the United States. Under the 
plan suggested each of the state or- 
ganizations will be given a quota which 
it is expected to raise through specially 
appointed committees within the next 
few weeks. With this money in hand 
the League will run full page advertise- 
ments in the leading newspapers when 
critical moments are reached in the 
Peace Conference or when opposition 
runs strong at home. In addition a 
speaking campaign is to be carried on 
simultaneously in all parts of the coun- 
try. The object of these campaigns is 
to crystallize public opinion and back 
up in every possible way the efforts now 
being made at Paris to establish a 
League of Nations. 








C. S. Jackson Now With T. F. 
Moore Co. 


Clarence S. Jackson, who, since Oc- 
tober, 1918, has been advertising man- 
ager of the American Linseed Company, 
has resigned and taken the advertising 
and sales management of the 
Moore Company, New York. Previous 
to his connection with the American 
Linseed Company, Mr. Jackson was for 
three years advertising manager of the 
Wisconsin Condensed Milk Company. 





Additions to N. Y. “Times” 
Staff 


Richard V. Oulahan, Jr., son of the 
New York Times’ war correspondent, 
and Seymour Galland are two recent 
additions to the advertising staff of the 
New York Times. 
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BANKER 


ts, for the average inves 
tor, the most mmport ant 
step to suceessful bond 
buying 
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Mention Prairie Farmer Whea Writ- 
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? THE HOME OF CONSERVATIVE 
INVESTMENTS IN ILLINOIS 
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The law commonly known as the Blue Sky Law regard 
wee the sale of securities (Hurd’s Revised Statutes, Chapter 
I2la, Sections 82-105) provides that me person, firm, co 
partnership, corporation, company or other association (ex- 
cept those specifically exempted under the provisions of the 
Act) shall sell or offer for sile in Illinois, any stocks, 
debentures or other securities. without ING FIRST 
LICENS! TC DO BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE- 

Any sales or effers made in violation of this law are misde- 
meanors and punishable by fine of not more than $1,000.00 or im 
prisonment mm the County Jail not to exceed one year or both, in the 
discretion of the Court 

The PUBLIC 1S CAUTIONED to ascertain if the company whore 
securities are being offered and the agent offering same, has been 
licensed by the Secretary of State Be sure agent is not selling at 
a higher price than fixed by company in its apy lication 

THE SECRETARY OF STA DOES Not RECOMMEND 
THE PURCHASE ser in any wey evarantes or = 
ties, the sale of which 1s licensed Therefore. the public 1s cautioned 
te inves te for themselves before investing 

The Secretary of State will be glad to furnish such information 

and secures as the facilities 


t 

The public is requested to report any and ell wolations of this 
law to the Secretary of State Any representation made that because 
license has been granted by the Secretary of State that such securi- 
thes are good investments is a gress mis tation and should 
be reported to 


LEWIS L. EMMERSON, Secretary of State 
ies Department. Springfield, IIlinow. 
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A comprehensive working knowledge 
of sound advertising principles— 





Specialized ability in applying that 
knowledge to advertising art and the 
physical appearance of advertisements. 


This is the Wilfred O. Floing equip- 
ment now employed by a number of 
good advertising agencies. 


It is most effective when used in con- 
junction with general advertising plans 
and policies already laid down. 


WILFRED O. FLOING COMPANY 
CHICAGO 











Straight Talk to a Salesman Who 
Was Slipping 


Strong in Selling First Orders, He Was Weak in Re-orders—His Sales 
Manager Points Out the Cure 


[Ep1rorrat Note:—Exceptional inter- 
est was created among the readers of 
Painters’ Ink, by the article we re- 
cently published entitled, “Salesman’s 
Fright.” In fact, numerous advertisers 
asked if they could be supplied with 
copies of the article, but we were un- 
able to do this. 

The article herewith is of the same 
practical interest, effectively dealing with 
a problem which every sales manager 
has. We are reprinting it in pamphlet 
form, and we shall be able to furnish 
it in quantities desired at an amount 
sufficient to cover the cost and mailing.] 


New York, N. Y., 
February 8, 1919. 
Mr. W. R. Myman. 
Dear Brit: 

Never again apologize as you 
did in yours of the 6th inst. for 
sending your troubles to me. I 
want to know your handicaps, and 
if between us we cannot over- 
come them, then I am equally to 
blame. Who knows but that the 
very problem you are battling 
over to-day was solved yesterday 
for one of your brother salesmen; 
so why not get the benefit of our 
clearing-house for bum checks on 
business ? 

_The symptoms of your present 
ailment permit a clear diagnosis, 
and I have a treatment that usual- 


ly results in a complete cure. Just 


to get started, I mean to steal 
some stuff from an old boss of 
mine and to prescribe for you 
along his lines. He always told 
me that if a salesman was af- 
flicted with any form of “wrong- 
itis,” not to mince words in de- 
fining to him his trouble, as that 
was half the cure. He sure could 
call a spade a spade and had no 
use for sugar-coated words with 
bitter inner meanings. If he ever 
made me sore in raking me over 
the hot coals, he always showed 
me the proper path to escape 
burnt feet in his next breath. I 
stood for his constructive criti- 
cism and profited by it; so you 
must not heat up under the collar 


when I use regular man-to-man 
he-words. . 

You tell me that you go big in 
making sales in virgin territory, 
but on the come-back, if you only 
ate every time you got a duplicate 
order you would starve to’ death 
in a week, “Them’s your symp- 
toms” and here’s the. diagnosis— 
you are strong in selling a man, 
but weak in selling goods. You 
think you are through when Mr. 
Dealer says, “All right, send ’em 
along,” when as a matter of fact 
your work has just commenced. 
You convinced the buyer he need- 
ed your goods, but did he buy just 
for his own personal consump- 
tion? And if you are willing to 
admit that he didn’t, tell me, what 
did you do to help sell your goods 
to the rightful buyers? ow, 
do you see what I mean when I 
said you could sell a Man, but 
were falling down in selling the 
Goods? 

I just dug out of the file a let- 
ter from my old boss and want to 
quote you just one paragraph: 

“Before you shake the hand of 
the Dealer, determine to sell the 
Man. Before you say good-bye, 
ask yourself what have you done 
to actually sell the goods.” 

Now, I'll have to cut this pre- 
amble and get busy with the treat- 
ment. 


ANALYZING SALES IN A PARTICULAR 
TOWN 


We will take your work in Al- 
lentown, for instance. On your 
first trip you sold ten representa- 
tive dealers. On your next trip, 
two re-ordered, and on the visit 
that prompted your letter you 
were skunked one hundred per 
cent. - : 
No criticism on your first trip. 
You had to get a distribution be- 
fore you could do anything else. 
But, on your second trip, instead 








/ 


of leaning over the counter and 
filling the dealer with the merits 
of your goods, why didn’t you 
reserve this energy to devote to 
his customers? He bought your 
goods—had them in stock, and 
now he wants to sell them; and, 
as man to man, what did you real- 
ly do to help him? After the 
original sale of your brand to the 
dealer, never worry about how 
many more he will buy, but give 
concern on how many you can as- 
sist him to sell. 

I hear you say, “What do you 
want me to do to bring about this 
condition?” and my answer con- 
tains the “treatment” I promised 
you and is put up in a one-word 
dose—Advertise. 

We have the finest assortment 
of advertising material that money 
can buy. We have centre-pieces, 
cartons, small and large inside 
signs, outdoor signs, complete 
ready-to-set-up window displays; 
in fact, the variety and up-to- 
dateness of our advertising mat- 
ter is second only to the goodness 
of the article advertised itself. 

Consider any one individual 
sale you made in Allentown. Mr. 
Dealer promised to display your 
goods, and yet on your next trip 
he had not even opened up the 
case. Suppose you had put in a 
window display. Along comes 
Mr. Consumer, who saw our ad 
and in consequence possessed a 
desire to give our goods a trial. 
He sees the window display and 
is instantly reminded of his deci- 
sion to buy. Why, man alive, I 
can see that consumer making his 
purchase right now and spreading 
the merit of our product to his 
friends at lunch. 

“You can’t always get at the 
windows at the time you are in 
the town,” you remark. That’s 
right, says I, but how about our 
nice small glass-framed sign over 
the dealer’s showcase, or our top- 
py, attractive case strip right in 
his case, or a row of dummy 


boxes on top of his wall case? 
Then watch your real bread-win- 
ning friend, Mr. User, come in to 
the store and say, “Hello, some- 
thing new? 
how.” 


Let me try it, any- 
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Really, I could write a ream 
about the virtues of advertising, 
but one little concrete case will 
do. One time I was in Wilkes- 
barre chatting with a chance ac- 
quaintance in the lobby. We set- 
tled the war and other minor af- 
fairs of the day, and I drifted 
up the street to one of my cus- 
tomers. 

Pretty soon, my friend of the 
hotel lobby walked in and made 
a purchase of a dollar’s worth of 
my brand. Gee whiz, I felt good, 
but was curious why he should 
have left the hotel where my 
goods were carried, but not dis- 
played, and do his buying in 
that particular store. I lost no 
time in asking him to solve the 
puzzle and he said, “I was up this 
way this afternoon and knew they 
had this brand ’cause I saw that 
little celluloid advertising hanger 
in the window.” “Well,” I re- 
marked, “what would you have 
done if you had not seen the 
sign?” He replied, “I would have 
bought something else.” 

A customer held and a customer 
pleased, thanks to a little piece of 
advertising matter. 


THERE'S LESS DRUDGERY FOR SALES- 
MAN WHO USES ADVERTISING 


Think of the enthusiasm in 
your goods you engendered in the 
dealer's mind when he sees you 
really trying to make him cus- 
tomers on your product! Don't 
you think he will be more inter- 
ested in your goods when you dis- 
play such striking evidence of 
your own interest. 

I don’t expect you to go up 
the streets loaded down like a 
truck-horse with advertising mat- 
ter, but let me tell you something 
I found out for myself, and the 
idea is not patented: the more 
you hate work the more you 
should like to advertise, because 
just as sure as three and three are 
six, advertising makes selling 
work easier. 

Don’t get into your head that 
advertising lowers your dignity as 
a salesman. The dignity of any 
job is based on the figures on 
your salary check, which in turn 
are based on the value of your ef- 
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The question “What is the preferred medium 
of appeal to men in Cleveland?” is answered 
by referring to the record of men’s wear ad- 
vertising appearing in Cleveland newspapers. 


During 1918 the PLAIN DEALER carried 
676,970 lines of clothing advertising which was 
more than any other Cleveland newspaper 
carried, and probably more than any other 
morning newspaper in the United States. 


The PLAIN DEALER consistently carries the 
most men’s wear advertising of any Cleve- 
land newspaper—evidence that the PLAIN 
DEALER produces most business for men’s 
wear advertisers. 


On any article used by men, the PLAIN 
DEALER is equally the result-getting ace of 
Cleveland newspapers. 


The Plain: Dealer 


First Newspaper of Cleveland. Sixth City 


Eastern Representative Western Representative 
Joun B. Woopwarp Joun Grass 
Times Bldg., N. Y. City Peoples Gas Bidg., Chicago 
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forts to the man who writes in 
the figures! 

Take it from me, I’ve seen 
these selling-wise and advertising- 
foolish “dignified” salesmen slide 
into a “quick and dirty” for a 
plate of cakes and “draw one,” 
while the fellow who looked upon 
selling and advertising as part and 
parcel of his position was in the 
Hotel de Luxe having the Cap- 
tain, waiter and bus-boy hustling 
him everything from fish to nuts. 
You can get dignity all right by 
putting emphasis on the Dig! 

Mail me your requisition for 
advertising matter before you call 
it a day. Look upon advertising 
as the second wind of your sell- 
ing efforts; consider it your pub- 
licity partner and make it work 
to sell the Goods like you work to 
sell the Man. 

With kindest regards, 

. Jos. NEWMAN, 
Sales Manager, P. Lorillard & Co. 


What Aunt 
Jemima Salesmen Do On 
Saturdays 








[* regard to making Saturday a 

productive day, which has been 
discussed at length in Printers’ 
Ink recently, Robert R. Clark, 
president of the Aunt Jemima 
Mills Company, asked J. M. 
Cooper, manager of Western 
sales for the company, to outline 
the policy of his house. Says Mr. 
Cooper: 

“We feel that we are entitled 
to the services of our salesmen 
six days in the week. As to how 
they should occupy their time on 
Saturday is the question. We 
have salesmen who work every 
Saturday the same as any other 
day. Suffice to say these men are 
successful salesmen and are mak- 
ing good. They do not allow 
themselves to believe as others 
do—that Saturday is a day of 
test. Jn other words, they have 
their mind on their business and 
they are not satisfied unless they 
are at work. 

“T want to emphasize the key- 
note to the whole proposition— 
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‘Any salesman can get results on 
Saturday if he wants to and that 
means he must think so.’ As 
to how he does it, that is up to 
him. He will work his way out. 

“There are numerous ways a 
salesman can make Saturday a 
profitable day, referring more 
particularly to our line. When 
in a large or average size city 
he can work restaurant or hotel 
trade. He can visit with the 
jobbers and get acquainted with 
their salesmen; oftentimes he is 
invited to give them a talk. Most 
jobbers’ salesmen are in_ the 
house on Saturday. He can get 
permission from some of the 
large retail grocery stores to ap- 
point himself as special salesman 
to demonstrate his products to 
the store customers, by coming 
into personal contact with the 
people, his principal aim being to 
call their attention to his line, as 
well as making himself useful to 
the store. This kind of work re- 
quires tact, but if he handles it 
right, he can make a friend out 
of the proprietor, as well as help- 
ing to increase the sale of his 
products. Another way he can 
spend a profitable Saturday is to 
go from store to store and get 
their permission to put up adver- 
tising matter, distribute litera- 
ture, etc., etc. 

“Tt is hard and not altogether 
advisable to demand of a sales- 
man to do any certain line of 
work. It all reverts right back to 
the salesman himself. If he is so 
inclined to do it, he can do it, 
but he must plan out for himself 
the most advisable thing to do, 
depending upon the circumstances 
and: where he might be.” 


“Now That the War is Over” 


Maroa MAaNuFACTURING CoMPANY. 
Maroa, ILttNots. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: : 

You may think I have very little to 
do, but be that as it may, I wish to say 
that I have checked over 100 form let- 
ters that I have received recently am 
94 of them began with the statement 
“Now that the war is over.” 

I wish you would use the powerful 
influence of Printers’ Inx to stop the 
use of these perfectly good words as 
used in this combination. If it keeps up 
it will grow monotonous. 

Jas. A. WorsHam. 
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OMAHA 


and its surrounding territory are experiencing remarkable 
prosperity. Local merchants, retail and wholesale, report ex- 
tra large increases in volume of business as compared with 
a year ago. January bank clearings increased fifty million 
dollars, and January, 1918, increased fifty-seven million over 
the previous year. 


And the World-Herald, Nebraska’s Jargest newspaper, is 
sharing in this wonderful prosperity. November and Decem- 
ber saw gains for the World-Herald in volume of paid adver- 
tising over the previous year of over 400 columns each month. 
January showed an increase of 768.5 columns, the largest 
increase in regular advertising ever made by any Omaha paper 
in one month. While the World-Herald has made the largest 
gains, the other Omaha papers have also made good gains, as 
indicated below. (Measurements by Haynes Advertising 
Agency of Omaha.) 


Gains in paid advertising 


Columns 
World- Next Third 
Herald Paper* Paper* 
Nov., 1918 to January, 1919, Inc.. 7,590.0 5,865.1 5,849.7 
Nov., 1917 to January, 1918, Inc.. 6,002.7 4,764.4 4,999.1 





Incfeases in 3-month period....... 1,587.3 1,100.7 . 850.6 


[*The totals for the next and third paper include medical and questionable 
financial advertising (which the World-Herald does not accept) in the following 
amounts: Ist period mentioned—744 columns and 499 columns; same period one 
year ago, 667 columns and 248 columns.) 

A prominent New England Capitalist whose firm owns 
real estate in all the leading American cities, said a few days 


ago that Omaha was the brightest spot on the American 


‘ map of business. 


It is—and it’s in the garden of the world. 


A more productive, responsive and fertile field for selling 
merchandise that has merit could hardly be found any- 
where today. 


THE . WORLD - HERALD 


Largest circulation of any Omaha paper, Daily or Sunday, 
City or Total. 
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f FARM IMPROVEMENT NUMBER 


Boys and Girls are lured from Farms 
the desire to earn money of their own 
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(OmFeRT’S 
Farm Improvement Number 
For April 


Millions will be expended by Comrort’s farmer 
subscribers, within the next few months, for all man- 
ner of machinery, tools, implements and materials for 
farm improvement and improved farming. 


April ComForT, s on farm improve- 
ment and improved ee will yield profitable 
returns to advertisers. 


Nowhere will “reconstruction’’ assume greater 
importance than on the farms. 


An era of unprecedented farm improvement has 
pee and will get going at full blast with the opening 
of spring. 


The discharge of a million soldiers has ended the 
farm labor shortage, —— mazes will be high and 
necessitate efficiency o Sand other through the use of 
labor-saving machines eed improvements in the 
field, the barn and the 


Comrort’s farm > are of the pro 
fre, pron rous, thrifty class that has learne 
industrial n of the war, appreciates the necessity 
for farm improvements and has the ready money ony! 
pay for them. 


COMFORT Has the Largest Farm Circu- 
lation in the World and a Sphere of In- 
fluence All Its Own. 


Order early to make sure of space in April 
Comrort. Late orders are likely to be crowded out 
od lack of space in April as in recent issues of 

MFORT. 


Send copy before March first to catch early forms. 


W. H. GANNETT, Pub., Inc., 


R. JENKINS. Jr., Representative AUGUSTA, MAINE FRANK H. Representa trre 
New York Office: 1628 Aeolian Hall. Chicage Office: 1635 Rdg 
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The South’s 
Leading Business Papers 






Second-hand experience is frequently as valu- 
able as first-hand—and it costs much less. 


A Northern manufacturer of power plant material 
was advertising in four power plant papers. A re- 
duced advertising appropriation necessitated cutting 
out at least one or probably two of these journals. 


Their own Southern salesmen were instructed to 
determine what engineering journal was read by the 
men in charge of the South’s power plants. The 
final tabulation from these reports showed the fol- 
lowing ratio: 


SOUTHERN ENGINEER ...... 834 

Ist Northern Journal .....ccceee 8 

2nd Northern Journal ......eeee00 4 

8rd Northern Journal .........-. 1 
Naturally that Northern manufacturer continued to use 


SOUTHERN ENGINEER to support his sales force and 
develop new business. 


In the power plant engineering field the textile manufac- 
turing field, and the hardware field, respectively, the Smith 
Publications can serve you most effectively in the South. 


W. R. C. Smith Publishing Company 
Members A.B.C. & A.B.P. ATLANTA, GA. 


SOUTHERN ENGINEER COTTON 
A monthly power plant engineering journal A monthly textile production journal 


SOUTHERN HARDWARE & IMPLEMENT JOURNAL 































Keying Your Copy to the New 
Women in Industry 






If They Remain in the Factories, and the Chances Are They Will in 
Many Cases, There Will Be Many New Channels Opened for Selling 


By R. Bigelow Lockwood 


T has been said that it took the 

Civil War to bring out women 
teachers. Whether the _ recent 
world war will permanently: es- 
tablish women in industry is a 
question which technical adver- 
tisers, as well as others, are ask- 
ing with keen interest. If women 
in the machine shop are to be a 
fixture, then this labor situation 
must be considered in its relation- 
ship to advertising copy and sales 
promotion. 

Any discussion of this impor- 
tant question must take into con- 
sideration a number of different 
viewpoints. For example, there is 
the attitude held by the United 
States Labor Employment Service, 
the editorial opinion as ex- 
pressed in the pages of the lead- 
ing technical journals, and the 
opinion held by the manufacturers 
themselves who are the actual 
employers of women labor. 

As a preface to discussing the 
opinions which prevail among the 
classes mentioned above, we quote 
the viewpoint of a certain Eng- 
lish Labor Commissioner who 
remarked that no woman ever 
gave up anything she ever got 
hold of. Whether women will re- 
lease their hold in industry re- 
mains to be seen. 

War has put twenty million men 
out of business and the shelves 
of the world are bare. In the face 
of the necessity for re-stocking 
the storeroom, we haven’t the 
workers to fill the places of those 
taken. It is true that our own 
losses were comparatively small, 
but to offset this stands the fact 
that countless numbers of Italians, 
Greeks _and workers of other 
nationalities threw up their jobs 
in American workshops at the 
rumble of the war drum and left 
the country. Much of this ebbing 
labor tide represented cheap low- 





grade help, employed in such work 
as sweeping up in railroad shops. 
Positions of this sort are now 
being held by old women who are 
satisfied and happy because among 
friends, and in many cases rela- 
tives. 

Before discussing the varying 
opinions of those who are most 
vitally interested, let the fact be 
established also that the employ- 
ment of woman in industry is ac- 
tually an old story. Prior to the 
war, women were extensively em- 
ployed in machine shops in Europe 
on work that always seemed to 
us in this country to be unsuited 
to them. 

The great economic problem of 
the day, however, forced Ameri- 
can manufacturers to change their 
attitude and experiment with 
women labor. Of course, women 
had for long been employed in 
varicus shop departments, prin- 
cipally on light work, inspection 
and assortment, but stern neges- 
sity forced the expansion of this 
distribution of labor. Shops built 
and organized to use men only 
were forced to rearrange their 
methods and adapt their organi- 
zation to employ women, and 
hence it came about that such big 
plants as the Brown & Sharpe 
Manufacturing Co., of Providence, 
R. I., placed 800 women at pro- 
ductive work during a period of 
ten months. Thus the tide of 
women workers throughout the 
country rose to flood proportions. 


WOMEN EMPLOYMENT, AS STATISTICS 
VIEW THE SUBJECT 


That this tide is receding to 
some extent is indicated by a re- 
port -of the United States Labor 
Employment Service covering a 
period from the signing of the 
armistice to the week of Decem- 
s ber 28. The statement shows that 
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for the week ending November 2 
the demand was for 58,000 women 
workers. At the close ot the week 
ending December 21 the demand 
had fallen to 33,000, while the sup- 
ply was 16,000. Then the demand 
rose again, and for the week of 
December 28 the demand was for 
43,000 and the supply 22.000. 
Fluctuations are of course only 
natural, and a sharp decline some- 
thing to be expected. Thus the 
above figures do not indicate that 
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One of the editors of a leading 
technical publication, upon being 
questioned as to the place for 
women in industry, did not hesi- 
tate to claim that women are good 
for anything in the machine shop 
provided they are not called upon 
to do heavy lifting. The physical 
constitution of women prohibits 
this, and the situation created 
must be provided for. In Eng- 
land, the limit a woman is allowed 
to lift is twenty pounds. As a 
result there is more 
lifting being done by 
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She Likes to Do This 


Here is the record of this girl, cut- 
ting cone gears for quick change 


24m. i@ diameter and Din tace 


The. Cincinnati Gear Cutting Machine Co. 


light hoists and cranes, 
thus offering to adver- 
tisers of hoisting and 
handling apparatus a 
new line of sales argu- 
ment and further ex- 
pansion, provided the 
situation be grasped 
and made the most of. 

And along this line 
of keying copy to 
women workers in m- 
dustry, may be men- 
tioned the thought 
that woman labor of- 
fers a new peg upon 
which advertisers can 
hang their arguments 
in favor of the sim- 
plicity and ease of 
operation inherent in 


your shop? ° 
; <2 - . boxes on Greaves-Klusman Lathes 
The Cincinnati Gear Cutter brings Fifty gears, 56 teeth cach. is the daily t h eir products. If 
results so regularly and socasily that gueput. The gears are thirty point women are to operate 
@ woman operator can maintain the = machinery steel, 7.33 inch diameter machine tools, the 
a accuracy and production. and 8 diametral pitch. , 
manufacturer of a 
c es im sizes to drill press, lathe or 


even one of the heav- 
ier tools such as a 
boring mill is handed 
legitimate grounds for 








TAKING ADVANTAGE OF A NEW REASON FOR EMPHASIZING 


EASE OF OPERATION 


the bottom is dropping out of this 
part of the labor market, but tend 
rather to support the contention 
held by editorial opinion that the 
woman labor problem is entering 
a period to be expected, in which 
labor will automatically be sifted 
and gradually find its proper level 
as regards the distribution of 
women in its ranks. 

Let us analyze this editorial 
opinion more closely. 





playing up, in a new 
light, his somewhat 
hackneyed argument 
for ease of control, 
rapid power traverse and other 
points which help to render the 
operation of his machine a simple 
matter. 

Getting back to editorial opin- 
ion on the subject, it appears to be 
the general belief that women 
workers in American industry are 
here to stay. And the reasons ad- 
vanced are sound. 

Eliminating the women who 
will step out because of the letting 
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ON Eof themoststriking, featuresof modern 


American Journalism is the splendid 
year-in, year-out advance in CIRCULATION 
and ADVERTISING of the “Old Reliable” 


St.Louis Clobe-Democrat 


This consistent growth is secured without stooping 
to sensationalism and “muck-raking.” It is won on 
honest merit. Consider the two main reasons: 


First: The solid rock foundation of public respect and esteem 
for the GLope-DEMocRAT earned during the past 66 years. 


Second: An aggressive, ultra-vigorous management which 
labors 365 days (and nights) a year to build up still higher and 
stronger this great newspaper property by building up St. Louis— 
a management which believes that a community is not built up 
by a newspaper functioning as a continuous Common Scold, or 
by tearing-down. The Gtose-DemocraT is a Constructive 
Optimist. 


A Fair Deal to Everyone 


The Grose-DemocratT stands four-square to all the world. 
Its attitude toward labor, capital, toward every man, is one of 
equal fairness and independence. Accuracy is its key note. It 
is read and respected by all classes, including the bulk of the 
great, prosperous MIDDLE CLASS—the Buying Power—in 
St. Louis and throughout our city’s wide-spreading trade territory. 





: Seasoned advertisers appreciate these facts. They use the adver- 
tising columns of the GLOBE-DEMOCRAT liberally and consistently 
because through them they reach—to a greater extent than through 
any other local medium—the multitude of the people who are 
earning a ew living and who can therefore afford to buy, and do 
buy, merchandise of dependable quality. 


In St. Louis Now As in 
It’s The Globe -Memocrat the Past 
LARGEST DAILY CIRCULATION 
OF ANY ST. LOUIS NEWSPAPER 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: 


F. St. J. RICHARDS, GUY S. OSBORN, J. R. SCOLARO, R. J. BIDWELL, 
302 Tribune Building, 1302 Tribune Building, 403 Ford Building, 742 Market Street 
New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 


Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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A BUSY MAN'S ESTIMATE 


gracious letter from Wm. R. Malone, President 
A of the Postal Life Insurance Company, is 

reproduced here as a testimonial to advertis- 
ing literature which stood the test of a busy man’s 
leisure hour. 


, “Dear Mr. Wallen: 
While at lunch today I read your booklets. 


You have addressed yourself to the Case Emblem, 
not only with eagle-eye precision, but have dove- 
tailed it with a pleasant chapter of history and 
the business to which it testifies and the indom- 
itable pioneer. I have only one criticism to make 
of the booklet: it carries a big enough idea to 
be set in a bigger book. 

The Dorn folder on the Ground Gripper Shoes 
prompts me to say, ‘I want such a pair. Where 
can I find them in New York?’ 


The booklet, also, on furniture is so well thought 

out that I am going to preserve it for my own use 

when I furnish a new apartment. I have seldom 

seen a booklet that on the whole appealed to me 

so strongly. It is so dainty and chaste. 
Sincerely yours, 


WM. R. MALONE” 


Copies of the booklets which met Mr. Malone’s approval will be sent 
to interested executives. 


JAMES WALLEN 
A. dvertising 





186 West Chippewa Street BUFFALO-N-Y 
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down of war spirit, the women 
who will yield their places to male 
relatives released from the service 
and the women who look upon 
their employment somewhat in the 
nature of a lark (chiefly girls un- 
der the age of twenty), there re- 
mains a substantial army of effi- 
cient women workers who are 
going to make every effort to stick 
tight to their jobs because they 
like the regular hours, like the 
money and are enjoying better 
health because of the exercise. It 
is felt that the typical women 
workers of the future will sift 
down as a class to industrious in- 
dividuals over twenty years of age 
who are sticking to the new line 
of work offered them because it 
presents a better opportunity to 
earn their livelihood than their 
former occupations. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR SELLING AND 
ADVERTISING 


It will be necessary, however, 
and a good investment, for shops 
to spend money to better the 
working conditions, and here is 
another opportunity for manufac- 
turers of lines that can help to go 
out after some of this remodeling 
business. For example, if women 
are to become a permanency in 
industrial shop activities, proper 
provisions must be made for them 
in the matter of supplying dress- 
ing, rest and toilet rooms. And 
in a plant designed and built for 
men this offers no small prob- 
lem. In some shops now employ- 
ing large numbers of persons 
lunch rooms are equipped with 
arm chairs. Suitable lockers must 
be provided and many other com- 
forts assured, in order to meet 
the new mental and physical de- 
mands, thus laying open the doors 
of an expanding market for equip- 
ment. 

_How seriously some farsighted 
big manufacturers are taking up 
this problem of women workers is 
shown by the establishment in 
some shops of preliminary train- 
ing schools, 

Such a school, according to an 
article on the subject in a recent 
issue of the American Machinist, 
is a part of the employment-man- 
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agement system of the Packard 
Motor Car Company at Detroit. 
Men are also trained in this 
school, but- as the women pre- 
dominate in about the proportion 
of 190 to 30, it may well be called 
a training school for women. This 
school has a faculty of fifty, not 
including foremen, assistant fore- 
men and instructors, and is giv- 
ing instructions in practically 
every line of work done in the 
factory. 

As another indication that 
women employment opens up new 
markets, it may be mentioned that 
after the students complete the 
elementary instruction and pass 
their examination they are fur- 
nished with two one-piece khaki 
uniforms, which are charged to 
them the same as their tools and 
which are returned to the com- 
pany stockroom upon leaving the 
company’s employ. These uni- 
forms are either washed by the 
employees themselves or are 
handed into the garment stock- 
room, where they are exchanged 
for clean ones. In this case, the 
uniforms are laundered by the 
company at no expense to the stu- 
dent. The Packard company, ac- 
cording to the article, has approxi- 
mately 2,000 female employees at 
work throughout its factory. 

This offers a suggestion as to 
the clothing market for women 
workers; caps to keep the hair 
from catching in machinery, 
bloomers, etc. There can be no 
question as to the desirability of 
a bifurcated garment in nearly all 
work. 

That this question of clothing 
is apt to afford some rather start- 
ling surprises is shown by the fol- 
lowing little incident which, for a 
time, baffled an entire shop depart- 
ment. 

As a trial, a woman worker was 
placed in the assembling depart- 
ment of a shop where very deli- 
eate compasses were manufac- 
tured. The girl was quick to take 
hold of the job, but for some rea- 
son the compasses acted as though 
they were bewitched. The fore- 
lady solved the problem after the 
superintendent had given it up. 
Calling the new worker aside, 
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they disappeared for a few mo- 
ments. Upon their return the 
compasses settled down to behav- 
ing in a perfectly sane manner. 
The steel in the front of the girl’s 
corset had played havoc with the 
magnetism. 


MANUFACTURERS’ VIEWS ON WOMEN 
IN THE SHOP 


How does the average manu- 
facturer look upon the permanency 
of the woman worker? 

It is probable, if the truth be 
told, that many manufacturers are 
marking time and hesitate to ex- 
press any very definite opinions. 
This attitude does not affect the 
ultimate result, but tends to show 
that the country is just at that 
point where it will swing with the 
tide. There is a certain attitude 
of expectancy on the part of 
manufacturers; a natural inde- 
cision to commit definite opinions 
on a problem so new and, in many 
respects, so radical. 

Chas. S. Gingrich, sales man- 
ager of the Cincinnati Milling 
Machine Company, puts forward 
the following views: 

“We employed quite a number 
of women. They were all very 
carefully selected, and whether be- 
cause of our methods of selection, 
or for some other reason, the ones 
we employed were largely close 
relatives of men who went into 
the Army, and who entered indus- 
try only as a temporary thing. 
Their reasons, of course, were 
various. One good reason was 
that they wanted to be employed 
while the men were gone; also, 
they wanted to feel that they were 
doing something to help win the 
war; also, they were attracted 
by the money they were able to 
earn. Our own force of women 
machine operators has dwindled 
very rapidly, and it may not be 
very long until they will disappear 
again, because of voluntarily quit- 
ting and also because we are 
pledged to take in our former em- 
ployees as fast as they are mus- 
tered out of the army, and to 
make way for them, we must, of 
course, release the more recent 


employees, and some of these will 
be women. 
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“Of course, this thing is work- 
ing out very gradually, and will 
adjust itself as time goes on. 

“I feel that the whole question 
of women in industry will adjust 


itself in a similar manner. Large 
numbers of them, who were in 
other employment, will undoubt- 
edly wish to stay in the machine 
shop, at least as long as the wages 
there are attractive. Others will, 
I believe, prefer to go back to 
their original employment—dress- 
making, millinery, and the thou- 
sand and one other things—par- 
ticularly when the machine shop 
wages come back to a more nearly 
normal basis. 

“Of course, it must be admitted 
that women went into industry in 
the United States chiefly because 
there was a shortage of labor or 
perhaps I had better say—there 
was room for women in industry, 
for this reason. Now that the 
men are coming back, at the same 
time that the industries are slow- 
ing up, it is only natural that the 
women should automatically be 
replaced, to a large extent at least, 
by the men. 

“However, it is inevitable that 
after the readjustment has been 
made, and the country is again 
running along on a peace basis, 
and has fully recovered from the 
shock of reconstruction, there 
will be more women in machine 
shops than there were before. 

“Whether or not they will be 
a sufficiently important factor to 
justify keying advertisements to 
these women workers, is another 
matter. It will depend entirely 
upon the articles being adver- 
tised. We would hardly expect 
to key an advertisement on a big 
No. 5 milling machine, for women 
in industry. On the other hand, 
there are some light duplicate 
operations, done on small ma- 
chines, which are _ especially 
adapted for women operatives, 
which it may be very wise to key, 
with that thought in mind.” 

The views of the Monroe Cal- 
culating Machine Company are 
thus expressed: 

“We use a considerable number 
of women in our plant on various 
operations. Normally we have 
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Des Moines Advertising Score 
For 1918 


BY CLASSIFICATIONS 


This statement is for the entire year of 1918, and includes every 
inch of copy printed by each Des Moines newspaper. 

In 1918 The Evening Tribune carried the largest volume of 
advertising of any Des Moines newspaper. The Register was a 
close second, while the Register and Tribune combination carried 
better than 53 per cent of all the advertising printed by the four 
Des Moines newspapers. 


All Figures Represent Inches 





Register Tribune 3d Paper 4th eer 
M&S8 Evening Evening E& 

BIN oon xscewcerces 21,781 18,171 13,404 6,402 
NE ois cenvenan 20,431 19,943 16,630 18,427 
Building Materials ........ 5,036 4,043 7,194 3,942 
a 138,214 103,278 67,749 54,712 
Department Stores ........ 48,211 81,931 70,147 68,210 
Dry Goods Stores.......... 20 4,334 113 4,050 
Women’s Ready-to-Wear .. 11,739 23,535 31,345 16,421 
Ecos behaacachucewes 7,892 7,557 6,365 4,279 
kes cae iid eiteas w? 24,395 29,537 31,864 15,664 
I CG. cements een 15,859 14,911 22,315 22,693 
ME aitecacan  teakees wen 1,971 2,355 2,229 2,381 
CGR cto toad vciwenaees 691 1,363 2,313 1,000 
Miscellaneous .............. 56,614 51,627 63,341 68,969* 
Men’s Clothing ............ 19,711 12,823 20,702 22,535 © 
i rer ee 5,854 5,868 5,807 2,848 
eet ae eed th 4,512 11,658 10,961 9,965 





Total advertising of all kinds 382,931 392,934 372,479 322,498 


Register and Tribune combined... 775,865 Inches 
Third and Fourth papers combined 694,977 Inches 


Register and Tribune’s excess...... 80,888 Inches 


* Includes 28,267 inches of medical advertising carried by the fourth paper not accepted by 
Register and Tribune and third paper. 


The Register and Tribune 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
REPRESENTATIVES 


New York Chicago 
I. A. Elein, Metropolitan Tower John Glass, Peoples Gas Bldg. 
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employed them on light drill press 


work, milling machines, punch 
presses, assembling, etc. During 
the period of the war we experi- 
mented with women in our auto- 
matic screw machine department, 
but have recently replaced the 
women employed in that depart- 
ment with men. On jobs similar 
to this where there is a constant 
flow of oil on the work it does 
not make it possible for women 
to retain their usual tidy appear- 
ance, and we therefore found it 
difficult to get women to accept 
positions in that department, al- 
though we offered substantial in- 
ducements to do so. 

“In our regular work, which 
consists of light extremely ac- 
curate machine operations and 
assembling, we find that women, 
especially girls, are very efficient. 
On certain jobs which require con- 
siderable patience in the handling 
of very small parts, we find they 
become more skilful than the 
average man. Repetition work is 
especially in their field. The aver- 
age man loses interest on this 
class of work; whereas, the girl 
operator will continue her interest 
and do efficient work, day in and 
day out. 

“We are planning to retain the 
women that we have in our em- 
ploy at present.” 

“In our own plant,” says Chas. 
A. Hoefer, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Hoefer Manufacturing 
Co., of Freeport, Ill, maker of 
drilling machines, “we have not 
employed any women. 

“I know that where I have 
taken up this matter with man- 
agers of plants where women are 
employed that they have been 
very much pleased with the re- 
sults, stating that the women are 
more attentive to their work and 
in reality produce more than even 
more skilled men. 

“My judgment is then, that 
with these two facts favorable to- 
ward woman employment that 
while there will be an exodus, 
from patriotic reasons, perhaps, 
still I feel woman has now taken 
a. place in our industries, and in 
this place she will continue.” 
Summing up the whole ques- 
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tion, editorial opinion and _ re- 
search by those who influence the 
trend of events in the technical 
field through the editorial pages 
of technical publications, lean to- 
ward the opinion that the era of 
steady women employment in 
metal working plants, typewriter 
factories, chemical plants and in- 
dustry in general is at hand. This 
opinion is supported by the actual 
performance of a sufficiently large 
number of manufacturers to 
render its basis secure, particular- 
ly in the light of the expectancy 
now existing in the field toward 
the future standing of women 
workers. 

That women will in the future 
be a greater factor in industry than 
ever before is indisputable. Just 
how great this factor will be re- 
mains for time to tell. The ways 
are being greased, however, to 
provide for it, and advertisers 
who have a real reason for keying 
their copy to the new women in 
industry should consider carefully 
the new opportunities offered to 
tie up some of their sales argu- 
ments to a situation in the indus- 
trial labor market which offers 
definite ground for business ex- 
pansion along lines which a few 
years ago were closed. 





Boston Agency Changes Name 
and Adds to Staff 


The Barrett Smith Advertising 
Agency, Souen, has changed its name 
to Smith & Paris. 

Lucius Smith, formerly of the Stone 
& Webster advertising department, has 
joined the Smith & Paris organization, 
in charge of production. He has until 
lately been attached to the Chemical 
Warfare Service and was stationed at 
Edgewood Arsenal, Edgewood, Md 

Mark V. O’Neill, who has conducted 
an adVertising office of his own in Bos- 
ton, has joined the Smith & Paris organi- 
zation in an executive capacity. 


Ernest M. Goodall Dead 


Ernest M. Goodall, president of the 
Sanford Mills, Sanford, e., makers of 
auto and carriage robes, mohair plushes, 
etc., died at his winter home in Miami, 
Fla., aged 66 years. 


Death of Howard S. Bunting 


Howard S. Bunting, director and sales 
manager of the Brown Shoe Company, 

t. Louis, since 1907, died recently, 
after an extended illness. 
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The Green. Fulton, Cunningham Co. 


FORMERLY THE CARL M.GREEN COMPANY. 








CARL M. GREEN, PRES. H.J. CUNNINGHAM, TREAS 

J.D. FULTON, VICE-PRES A.W. THOMPSON, SEC. 

DETROIT CHICAGO 
, FREE PRESS BLDG STEGER BLDG 








It is a matter of record that 
practically all the clients that 
associated themselves with us 
in the early years of our busi- 
ness history are with us today. 
We justifiably regard that as 
the finest tribute that could be 
. paid our effort to serve them 
competently and faithfully. 





























Publishers’ Views on Agency Re- 
bating as “Unfair Competition” 






Informal Opinion of- Chairman W. B. Colver, of Federal Trade Com- 
mission, Causes Comment 


UCH interest has been evi- 

denced in advertising circles 
lately regarding the possibility 
that the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion may rule that for an adver- 
tising agency to make a secret re- 
bate of part of its commission to 
an advertiser constitutes a form 
of unfair competition. Readers 
of Printers’ Ink will remember 
that Chairman William B. Colver, 
of the Commission, speaking in- 
formally at a banquet in New 
York recently, declared that such 
would be his own personal view 
of the matter. (His position was 
set forth in an article on page 
126 of Printers’ INK for January 
23, entitled, “Will Federal Trade 
Commission Put Ban on Agency 
Rate Cutting ' > 

As is probably only natural, 
particularly keen interest on the 
subject has been shown among 
publishers for they are the vic- 
tims of the unfair competition 
which, in Chairman Colver’s view, 
exists when an agency makes a 
secret rebate. 

As Francis L. Wurzburg, of 
the Vogue Company, tells Print- 
ers’ Ink, “Naturally, every pub- 
lisher frowns on the practice of 
secret rebating by advertising 
agencies.” Speaking for his own 
organization, he goes on to say: 
“If we had definite evidence that 
an agency was indulging in such 
a practice, we would immediately 
withdraw recognition. 

“The natural function of an 
agency is to be of service to the 
advertiser. In my opinion, no 
agency can give efficient service 
on a cut-rate basis.” 

The same point of view—that 
an agency can hardly be expected 
to render adequate service at a 
cut rate—is expressed at greater 
length by N. J. Peabody, adver- 
tising manager of the Atlantic 
Monthly. “I personally do not 
“that those agen- 


feel,” he states, 
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cies which do not consider their 
services worth the full commis- 
sion allowed by publications 
would improve their service any 
if they were required by law to 
charge their clients card rates. 
Furthermore, from my observa- 
tion, it would be particularly un- 
fair to some advertisers if they 
were forced to pay full rates for 
some of the service I have seen 
rendered by swhat I term ‘cut- 
rate agencies.’ 

“Of course, if such a law be- 
came effective, these advertisers 
would sooner or later appreciate 
that they could secure one hun- 
dred per cent service; and their 
business would naturally gravi- 
tate toward those agencies who 
charge, and have always charged, 
their full commission and whose 
service is worth this commission. 

“T personally feel that the pres- 
ent commissions allowed are small 
enough for the service rendered by 
advertising agencies, and that any 
agency which puts so small a 
valuation upon its services as to 
rebate any part of its commission 
is not a constructive factor in the 
advertising business.” 


STRONGEST AGENCIES WON'T DO IT 


Louis Wiley, of the New York 
Times, tells Printers’ Inx that 
“it is reprehensible and unfair 
for an advertising agency to make 
a secret rebate to its advertiser of 
part of its commission. I do not 
believe that the agencies which 
give the best service and conduct 
their business in accordance with 
the highest standards of business 
morality are guilty of splitting 
commissions.’ 

Cyrus H. K. Curtis, president 
of the Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany, states that he is “of course, 
heartily in accord with Mr. Col- 
ver,” and puts the matter in a 
nutshell by saying that * ‘anything 
that is secret is suspicious of 
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crookedness.” The vigorous bat- 
tle of the Curtis publications 
against the cutting of rates by ad- 
vertising agencies is, of course, 
well known. 

John A. Sleicher, editor of 
Leslie’s, declares that “we, of 
course, welcome any constructive 
movement on the part of the Com- 
mission, and particularly in favor 
of price protection.” Mr. Sleicher 
feels that the activities of the 
Federal Trade Commission for 
the past year or two have shown 
a radically different trend from 
this. He mentions a number of 
cases which are familiar to read- 
ers of Printers’ INK, in which 
the Federal Trade Commission 
has attacked the policy of price 
maintenance. 

William H. Rankin, Chicago ad- 
vertising agent, and Chairman of 
the Newspaper Division of the 
American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies, is particularly in- 
terested in the question of Chair- 
man Colver’s attitude. Discussing 
it in its relation to newspapers in 
particular, he tells Printers’ Inx: 

“Tt is certainly within the rights 
of the Federal Trade Commission 
to investigate advertising agencies 
to find out on what basis they 
are doing business, with the idea 
of eliminating unfair competition. 
From the newspaper man’s stand- 
point it is eminently unfair for 
an advertising agency to sell ad- 
vertising space in that newspaper 
at a less price than the news- 
paper could sell to the advertiser 
direct. 

“The newspaper publisher would 
certainly discharge an employee 
who sold advertising space in his 
newspaper and gave part of his 
salary or his commission to the 
advertiser because of the space he 
bought. Therefore, it is but right 
and proper that the advertising 
agency that is the representative 
of the newspaper should not be 
allowed to sell the advertiser space 
at a less rate than the advertiser 
could buy it from the newspaper 
direct, and the agency should not 
split commissions or rebate to 
such an advertiser. 

“Newspaper publishers and mag- 
azine publishers have for years 
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tried to handle the matter of rate- 
cutting and rebating, but all to no 
avail. I believe now they will be 
able to stamp it out entirely. Since 
Mr. Colver seems to believe that 
it is within the bounds of the 
Federal Trade Commission to 
handle this difficult matter I have 
every confidence that a solution 
will be reached that will eliminate 
this practice and also enable every 
advertising agency to give its cus- 
tomers the kind of service that 
makes advertising an investment 
and not an expense. I am sure 
the newspapers and magazines 
will welcome this change and do 
all in their power to co-operate 
with the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion to bring about the desired 
result.” 


Ponds Extract’s Campaign 

A three-months’ advertising campaign 
is being conducted by the Ponds Extract 
Company, New York, in behalf of its 
vanishing and cold creams, in thirty of 
the leading cities of this country and 
Canada. The gravure sections of 
Sunday papers are used where possi- 
ble, and in other cases back pages of 
week-day issues. In addition color in- 
serts are appearing in four women’s 
publications. 

The aim of the advertisements is to 
secure the attention of women through 
a discussion of skin hygiene and then 
to interest them in the use of the two 
kinds of face creams. [Illustrations of 
an attractive character are used to em- 
bellish the ads. 

Loose leaf portfolios, bound in suede 
leather, containing proofs of the adver- 
tisements have been distributed among 
the sixty salesmen who handle the com- 
pany’s products, for use out on the 
road. henever a new piece of copy 
is prepared, a proof is mailed to the 
salesman for insertion in the portfolio 
In this way the latter are kept in touch 
with the latest phases of the campaign. 

The company is investing one-third 
more money in its advertising this year 
than last, or fifty per cent more than 
in 1917. It is probable that another 
campaign involving a similar amount 
will be put on next fall. 


Color 





Restrictions on Book 


Papers Removed 

No color restrictions are to be placed 
on book papers, according to a decision 
reached last week at the convention of 
the paper and pulp industry in New 
York. The colors shall be established 
by the individual mills and no limit 
is placed upon their number. It was 
determined, however, not to manufac 
ture special colors in lots of less than 
five tons. 
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NATIONAL 
PETROLEUM NEWS 


Published Every Wednesday 
Cosden Building, Tulsa 
East 42nd St., New York 







‘News vs Snooze’”’ 


HAT’S how one _ humor- 

ously-inclined reader of oil 
papers distinguished between 
editorial methods. 


By news he meant live, up-to-the- 
minute facts mailed or telegraphed 
from the scene of action to catch 
closing date. 


By snooze he pictured the lazier 
methods—clipping shears and imagi- 
nation. 


HEN this man took charge of the 

advertising for alarge oil company, 
he revised the plan so that the National 
Petroleum News would carry 62 pages 
against 12 for all others in the field com- 
bined. When asked for an explanation 
his reply was simply this—*“There’s no 
use running my copy in publications 
that are not carefully and faithfully 
read, and to back up my own personal 
judgment of reader-interest, I studied 
the A. B. C. statements.” 
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No. 1, Baltimore Tire & Supply Co.; 





|’ is estimated that the owners of Baltimore’s 44,802 passenger automobiles Hl te 


AuUfomob lle Accesganig 


No. 2, Baltimore Hub Wheel Myg. Co.; No. 
No. 5, Baltimore Auto Service, Inc.3 No. 6, Mt. Roval Tire Co.; 












Auto Supply Co.; No. 


3, ) Bros. 
‘No. 7, The Tire Mant’; No. & The Tet 


spent last year approximately $2,640,000.00 for automobile accessories — hh jam 


not including, of course, the cost of tires, gasoline or insurance. Are YOU ge 
share of this extensive accessory business? Has your product scpoenemnall 
among the 589 concerns directly and indirectly connected with the automobile | 
Baltimore? For those manufacturers who want to do MORE business in Baltima 
would like to know the MOST such a market can be made to yield—a 
manufacturers in other lines, and not yet used by an accessory manufacturer, is rep 


No matter what form or what plan of advertising 
ua may be working on now, there is hardl & 
big manufacturer in the peaany who couldn’t 
to try out a campaign of up to a maps 
A YEAR in Baltimore NEWS S to determine 
how far such a campaign would be profitable here 
and how far its adaptation would be profitable 
elsewhere. In other words, at comparatively small 
cost you can DOMINATE this one t field 
through its dominating medium, the NEWS, and 
thus establish by statistical record of sales whether 
this new idea of dominating the larger centres 
— produces the greatest percentage of 
it. 
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The NEWS was the only Baltimore d 
make a circulation gain in January, 191¢ 
with January, 1918. The same was true 

ith war excitement out of the f 
responding falling off in circulation 
caused much surprise. This, together wi 


that our nearest morning competitor ont ) 
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om 
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in Jan at the rate of 7,000 qjday, 
to w the sound on] _ 
EWS remarkable circulation : 


Detailed publisher’s statements the th 

ending September 30, 1918, show that 
from 9,600 to 50,000 more city circu 

and Sunday than any other P 
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N 
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Start Your Campaign in Our Show Number or during Show rd he 


Automobile Enthusiasm is at its height and put it in 


THE 


The Only Straight 2 Cent Newspaper in Baltimore—The only daily 1 
January Net Paid Daily 


100,128 


DAN A. CARROLL 


Tribune Building 
New York 
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The Baltimore Automobile Show 
Will Be Held Feb. 18-22, 1919 








THE NEWS Automobile Show Number 
February 15, 1919 


ORE NEWS 


a Baltimore which gained circulation January, 1919, compared with January, 1918 
January Net Paid Sunday ££. LUTZ 


ad 96,046 Fine Rt Bok ie 


Using Manager 
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Cloth binding-a 
guarantee of delivery 


**The book contained such elaborate repro- 
ductions of our advertisements and products 
—that we bound it in CLOTH to secure 
proper delivery and to bespeak due consid- 
eration ‘of its important contents. ”” 

This experience of the Splitdorf Electrical 
Co., Newark, N. J., is significant. It sub- 
stantiates the general opinion that cloth 
covered business literature is welcomed more 
warmly ahd valued more highly than paper 
bound booklets. 


Dress up your next booklet or catalogue in 
the good looking, impressive and substantial 
INTERLAKEN Book Cloth. The favor- 
able impression which such binding creates 
is aconclusive guarantee that your book will 
reach the executive for whom it is intended. 


INTERLAKEN MILLS, Providence, R. I. 
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“Getting Your Booklet Across"’ gives 
soun: reasons for binding advertis- 
ing booklets in cloth. Write today and 
get your copy. 
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Trade-Mark Sought for Words 


“India Rubber” 


in Argentina 


Would Give Monopoly to Concern Making Application and Prevent 
American Exporters Using the Words 


By Herbert Langner 


CONCERN in the Argentine 

Republic has recently filed an 
application for the ‘registration of 
the words “India Rubber” as its 
trade-mark to cover India rubber 
and gutta percha, either in a raw 
state or as a manufactured prod- 
uct. The company is the India 
Rubber Gutta. Percha and Tele- 
graph Works Co., Ltd. (La Com- 
pania de Talleres de Caucho Gutta 
Percha y Telegrafos, Limitada.) 
If this trade-mark is granted it will 
create a monopoly on its use and 
would preclude anyone else from 
using it in Argentina. Anyone 
using it, whether accidentally or 
otherwise, would be liable to a 
year’s imprisonment, a fine of $500 
and confiscation of all goods bear- 
ing the mark. 

The effect of such a registra- 
tion upon shipments of India rub- 
ber products from this country to 
Argentina are apparent. Every 
domestic manufacturer would 
have to avoid marking his goods 
with the words “India Rubber” 
and to abstain from these words, 
in describing his goods, so as not 
to infringe this trade-mark. 

Should the Argentina Trade- 
mark Office countenance this ap- 
plication, as seems to be probable, 
it may work a great hardship to 
American concerns doing business 
in the southern republic who may 
have described their products as 
made of India rubber. 

The question naturally arises: 
Is anyone entitled to register as 
a trade-mark in the Argentine an 
expression in common use in the 
English language? Can words 
like “gum-arabic,” “Portland ce- 
ment,” “Russian leather,” “Vir- 
ginia tobacco,” “French chalk,” 
“Holland gin,” etc., all of which 
are common descriptive words, 
be considered registerable trade- 
marks in that country? This is 
apparently answered by a decision 
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of the Argentine Federal Courts 
in an action brought by Borden's 
Condensed Milk Company against 
Horlick’s Food Company on the 
question of the validity of the 
registration of the trade-mark 
“malted milk” in Argentina. The 
evidence showed that this product 
was made in large quantities in 
the United States, and that since 
“malted milk” was the descriptive 
name of a well known product 
and indicated an article of a cer- 
tain class, it did not constitute a 
good trade-mark, notwithstanding 
the fact that “malted milk” was 
an expression foreign to the Span- 
ish language. If “malted milk” 
cannot properly be registered, 
then it would seem that “India 
rubber” should not be registered 
for the same reason. 

The Argentine trade-mark law 
under which the present attempt 
to appropriate the mark “India 
rubber” is being made would, to 
the American mind, appear to be 
at fault, although a reference to 
the law defining what is regis- 
terable as a. trade-mark in Argen- 
tine can leave no doubt that the 
words in question are not regis- 
terable. 

It would therefore seem that 
the interpretation of the law by 
the Argentine officials rather than 
the law itself, is at fault, and that 
the present application to register 
“India rubber” should not have 
been entertained by the Trade- 
mark Office. The application was 
advertised in the Argentine Offi 
cial Journal, according to the Ar- 
gentine law, for the purpose of 
bringing the mark to the notice 
of parties likely to be injured by 
its registration, and an opposition 
has been entered by a well known 
American manufacturer of rubber 
products, who contests the right 
of the concern to secure a monop- 
oly on these words. 











Tue ArcuitecturaL Forum 
New York, Feb. 3, 1919. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

One of our advertisers desires to show 
some government installations which 
he made during the war period. 

However, it is my impression that 
there is a definite ruling prohibiting the 
use of any government buildings, etc., 
in advertising. 

I would very much appreciate it if 
you could inform me whether such a 
ruling is in effect, and if so, what the 
provisions of the regulation are. 

Rocers & Manson Co., 
Ss Mvers, 
Advertising Manager. 


CotumBiaAn Rope Company 
Auburn, N. Y., Feb. 3, 1919. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

What is your understanding regard- 
ing the Photographic Censorship re- 
striction on merchant and naval ves- 
sels? According to a bulletin which 
we received a short time ago, our un- 
derstanding is that it was removed 
but by seeing Se matter to our rep- 
resentative at Washington, he advises: 
“Lieut. Commander ales advised no 
change of any description has been 
made in their censorship rules—that 
the war is not over until peace is 
signed, and that all pootaguete of both 
merchant and naval vessels must be 
censored before being published. They 
must be submitted to him in triplicate.” 

In many cases it is impossible for 
us to secure triplicate pictures and it 
is also what seems to be an unnecessary 
and useless expense. Can you give us 
any light on this subject or refer us 
to anyone who can remove the kibosh 
on matter of this kind? It certainly 
is very irritating and we will appre- 
ciate anything you can do to assist us 
along these lines. 

CotumBiaAN Rope Company, 
W. C. VanBercen, 
Advertising Manager. 


Ww tt the object of obtaining 
information in answer to such 
inquiries as those printed above, 
Printers’ Ink has just conducted 
at Washington a first-hand inves- 
tigation of the present status of 
the censorship of advertising and 
illustrations that was inaugurated 
during the war. As a result it is 
able to announce that virtually 
all war-time restrictions have 
been removed. 

Most numerous have been the 
inquiries whether there endured 
the prohibition upon a large class 
of Government contractors not to 
advertise, without express per- 


Lifting of the Censorship on Ads 


About All of the War-time Restrictions Have Been Removed 


mission from the War Depart- 
ment, the extent or character of 
their service for the Government, 
Not all War Department con- 
tracts contained this clause, but a 
large proportion did. During the 
war it amounted to an embargo 
upon mention in advertising of 
Government work or even men- 
tion of the details of Government 
contracts in the reading columns 
of newspapers and periodicals in- 
asmuch as the permission, requis- 
ite under the contract, was seldom 
given. 

From the date of the signing of 
the armistice inquiries were re- 
ceived at the War Department re- 
garding the cancellation of this 
clause. Until the latter part of 
January the invariable answer was 
that the restrictive clause “stood,” 
inasmuch as the War Department 
was supposedly unable to abro- 
gate one section of a contract 
without voiding the entire con- 
tract. 

Recently, however, pressure for 
relief has increased with the re- 
sult that the Director of Purchase, 
Storage and Traffic finally put 
across a formal waiver. His an- 
nouncement follows: “The revo- 
cation of the clause or clauses in 
War Department contracts, pro- 
hibiting the publication of infor- 
mation in respect to such con- 
tracts, having been approved by 
the Secretary of War, the provi- 
sions of such prohibitory clauses 
are hereby revoked. Contractors 
are, therefore, authorized and per- 
mitted to furnish the public in- 
formation concerning War De- 
partment contracts and orders re- 
ceived by them.” 

Do photographs of merchant 
and naval vessels have to be “cen- 
sored” before being published? 
When queried the Secretary of 
the . Navy Daniels referred 


Printers’ Ink to Commander P. 
W. Foote, who has jurisdiction. 
Commander Foote stated that the 
conditions governing the photo- 
graphing and illustrating of ves- 
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‘Notice— 
1t folds without cracking! 


No break in the coating—illustrations not marred ae 
by cracked folds—too strong to tear through or fall . 
apart at the folds. A beautiful sheet with a sur- we 
face not too glossy but calendered sufficiently to 
give an excellent printing result. 


These are a few reasons why 


Waonderfold 


is going to be extremely popular for mailing 
folders, booklets, catalogs, hangers, etc., among 
the advertisers and printers. 
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2 
Wonderfold Coated adds the necessary punch and . 
snap to illustrations and type matter necessary to oe 
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make a direct mail message attractive and im- 
pressive. 


; * oh 


A portfolio showing the pointing possibilities 
of Wonderfold on various weights ¢ladly 
furnished upon request. 





Established 1859 


Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 


ade le: : 


** Papers of Merit”’ 4 
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sels under the jurisdiction of the 
Navy Department have been re- 
stored to the pre-war status. 
That is to say, if an advertiser 
desires to have photographs made 
at a navy yard or on board a 
naval vessel it is necessary for the 
photographer to secure a card of 
identification from the command- 
ant of the naval station or the 
commanding officer of the ship. 
The pictures when completed 
should be approved before publi- 
cation by the officer above indi- 
cated. With respect, however, to 
casual pictures of naval and mer- 
chant vessels, such as are made, 
for instance, when a ship is rid- 
ing at anchor in a harbor, no per- 
mit for publication is required 
In other words, all censorship 
other than that above indicated 
has been abolished. 

Proportionate freedom of ac- 
tion is now allowed with respect 
to military pictures. The Office 
of Information, Room 290, War 
Department Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C., supplies at a price not 
to exceed 25 cents each, prints 
from official negatives mad here 
and in France, with full permis- 
sion for publication. That does 
not mean, however, that Army 
photos must be obtained from this 
source to carry sanction for pub- 
lication. There is no censorship 
on Army pictures and an ad- 
vertiser is free to use, for ex- 
ample, any subjects brought back 
by officers or soldiers, presuming, 
of course, that he has arranged 
for right of publication —[ Editor 
Printers’ INK. 





Back From Foreign Service 

W. Wayne S. Smith, who before the 
war was Ohio district sales manager 
for the Lacquer-all Varnish Company, 
has become asseciated with the Fred 
M. Randall Company, Detroit adver- 
tising agency. He has been with the 
188th Aero Squadron, located in Eng- 
land, as an instructor in aero mechanics. 

On March 1 Lieutenant Kenneth H. 
Kolpien, of the 28th Infantry, who has 
seen service in France since October, 
1917, will resume his former position 
of manager of the rate and order de 
partment of the Randall company. 
Lieutenant Kolpien was commissioned 
from the First Training Camp-at Fort 
Sheridan in May, 1917. He was severe 
ly wounded and was five months in the 
hospital but returned to his Division 
just prior to the armistice. 
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Have You “Helped” This 
Panhandler 


Tue Artantic Montuty Company 
Boston, February 6, 1919 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Yesterday a party visited our New 
York office stating he was Mr. So-and 
So, one of our advertisers, asked for 
the last issue and pointed out the ad- 
vertisement, then during the conversa- 
tion which followed, he asked for a 
small loan of $2 to get to his hotel, ex- 
plaining that he was a little short of 
change, and also confessing that he 
wanted to purchase a drink on the way. 
The party to whom he talked compro- 
mised on a smaller amount. 

When the matter was reported to me, 
he answered the description of a party 
who worked the same stunt on our Bos- 
ton office and on our New York office 
a number of years ago. I have also 
heard of other publishers’ offices that 
he has visited. e is evidently a man 
who has been in the advertising busi- 
ness and knows the ropes as when he 
called at our Boston office he repre- 
sented himself as being from Iowa and 
in New York as a New England ad- 
vertiser, so he evidently understands 
how territory is divided, and also checks 
up the name of the advertising man- 
ager. 

It is only a small thing but I am 
wondering how many other offices have 
been worked in this way. Have never 
met him personally, but understand he 
is a man about 50 years of age; medium 
build; gray hair and gray moustache; 
wears glasses. His story is so good 
that it places members of the clerical 
force in a position where even though 
they. may not believe his statements, 
there is always the feeling that you do 
not want to offend an advertiser; and, 
furthermore, there is always the possi- 
bility that he may raise the amount of 
his request, or start cashing checks. 

N. J. Peasopy, 
Advertising Manager. 








Newspaper Campaign for Chi- 
cago Packers 


A new advertising campaign for Mil 
ler & Hart, Chicago packers, has been 
started by the Benson, Campbell & 
Slaten advertising agency of that city. 
Copy now is running in a number o 
metropolitan dailies advertising Berk- 
shire ham. The plan is eventually to 
branch out into smaller daily news 
papers over a considerable part of the 
country. 


Allan Dawson With New York 
“Tribune” 


Allan Dawson, for the last sixteen 
years editorial writer of the New York 
Globe, has resigned from that paper to 
accept an editorial chair with the New 
York Tribune. . For eight years before 
going to the Globe, r. Dawson was 
editor of the Des Moines Leader. 
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We are pleased to announce that 


Monsieur Henri Jégu 


who for the last 14 years has been associated 
with the Agence Havas of Paris, in their Paris, 
Madrid and London offices, will now devote his 
entire time to the advertising interests of our 
clients in Continental Europe—France, Spain, 
Italy, Portugal, Switzerland, Belgium and 
Scandinavia. 


Monsieur Jégu will sail for France early in 
March and will remain in Paris as our Resident 
Manager. 


Manufacturers who are interested in European 
markets are requested to address our New 


York or Chicago offices. 


oJ. ROLAND Kay Go. 


International Advertising Agents 


Conway Building 18 Kast 4ist Street 

Chicago, Illinois New York City 

Associate House JOHN HADDON&CO. (Established 1814) 
Savisspury Sq., Fier St., Lonpon 


J. ROLAND KAY (FAR EAST) CO. J. ROLAND KAY CO 
Tokyo, JAPAN SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 












































BRT € Broadway Subway « 
New Stars on the Brooklyn Rapid 


They are using it 
Mr. Advertiser:— 


Get into the millions of Hearts and Homes of the Brookl 
The Most Representative ‘Single Service’ Car A 


BROADWAY SUBWAY AND HOME BORO 


TELEPHONE 4260 RECTOR 
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the Brooklyn people—the Advertising Way— 
ice’ Car Advertising Proposition in Greater New York. 


BOROUGHS CAR ADVERTISING CO., Inc. 
31 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK 








SYMBOLS OF 
QUALITY <«9@ SERVICE 


—> but MEYERCORD has 
No Rival in Window Signs 


Meyercord Decalcomania Window Signs are so far 
superior in their attractiveness and effect—in the 
richness of coloring, in printing and general work- 
manship that they really have no rival in their field. 
This is proven by the fact that every leading Na- 
tional advertiser and thousands of small manufac- 
turers in all lines use Meyercord Genuine Decal- 
comania Window Signs. 

Meyercord Window Signs reproduce faithfully any 
trademark, design or slogan—in any number of col- 
ors and gold. The dealer then easily and quickly 
transfers these beautiful transparent colors to his 
windows where they remain indefinitely, and where 
they are distinctly seen from the inside and outside, 
always telling your story in the most attractive man- 
ner. 

Meyercord Transfer Window Signs will solve your 
sign problems as they have thousands of others. 
The sending to you of a sketch and a cost estimate 
will incur no obligation, if you will simply state 
your needs. 


THE MEYERCORD COMPANY 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING CHICAGO 


MEYERCORD 


GENUINE DECALCOMANIA 


WINDOW SIGNS 
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Canada’s W. S. S. Cam- 
paign 


Inaugurated After the Signing of 
the Armistice—Chief Purpose Is 
to Develop People’s Bond-Buy- 
ing Habit into Permanent Thrifti- 
ness—Advertising Is Paid for by 
Government 


| See Canadian Government is 
busy with a campaign to con- 
solidate the national habit of sav- 
ing by the launching of a War 
Savings Stamp endeavor. This 
campaign was delayed for up- 
wards of a year, owing to un- 
avoidable obstacles and was not 
finally inaugurated until last No- 
vember 21. That may or may not 
have been unfortunate. In any 
event, it was singularly fortunate 
to come at a time when the peo- 
ple were inclined to react from 
the intense stinting and saving of 
the past four years. It checked 


the tendency to relax by encour- 
aging further savings through the 
medium of the easily purchased 


stamps. 

In the United States, the W. 
S. S. promotion had the impetus 
of the win-the-war spirit behind 
it. It also had donations for ex- 
penses of promotion. In Canada, 
War Savings Stamps made their 
initial appearance after the armis- 
tice at a time wnen the people 
wanted anything opposite to that 
they had been accustomed to un- 
der war conditions. They were 
thinking of spending, not saving. 
And the idea had to be put over 
by paid advertising. The campaign 
is being handled by A. McKim, 
Limited. 

Sir Herbert B. Ames, chairman 
of the W. S. S. Committee of the 
Department of Finance. Ottawa, 
heads an organization which aims 
to put the voluntary work of the 
different provinces under a pro- 
vincial chairman, who will be pro- 
vided with a paid secretary and 
an office. These will be the only 
expenses other than the advertis- 
ing appropriation, which by the 
way is about one-fifth, for all 
Canada, of the amount at the dis- 
posal of the Ohio W. S. S. Com- 
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mittee. In spite of this, paid ad- 
vertising will be the back-bone 
of the promotion work. The copy 
now running is endeavoring to 
break down the people’s impres- 
sion that the W. S. S. are solely 
an investment for children or 
people of very limited means. 


CONVERTED BY BOND BUYING 


The completion on March 1 of 
the instalment payments on the 
Second Victory Loan will release 
a month later a considerable sum 
for investment. Unless this ac- 
cumulation can be diverted into 
other safe investments, this great 
national asset will depreciate. War 
Savings Stamps will step into the 
breach and save these savings for 
the national gain. The converti- 
ble feature of a necessity must 
be soft-pedalled yet this will per- 
mit of the utilization of these 
small investments in the purchase 
of full-fledged bonds at a later 
date either in the open market or 
in new issues. 

The war has made Canada a 
nation of enthusiastic bond buyers 
and it is not the intention of the 
Federal Government to allow this 
thrift habit to die because of the 
lack of means to encourage its 
development. It was for this rea- 
son primarily that more than eigh- 
ty millions of the larger subscrip- 
tions from wealthy firms and in- 
dividuals were turned back to the 
subscribers and the W. S. S. cam- 
paign substituted to secure from 
the smaller investor the savings 
so necessary for his development 
financially. Then there are the 
added advantages of a lower in- 
terest rate and a shorter term, but 
those factors were not responsible 
for the W. S. S. It is simply a 
plan to foster thrift among those 
who, in pre-war days, looked 
askance at investments. 

The first advertisement was the 
official announcement of the W. 
S. S. plan under the Canadian coat 
of arms. Those following and the 
ones to appear in future will take 
up educatively the different as- 
pects of the W. S. S. plan focus- 
ing upon the objective of consoli- 
dating the war thrift habit into a 
permanent peace-time custom. 
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Proposal for 
National Chamber of 
of Agriculture 





HE formation of a National 
Chamber of Agriculture is 
suggested in the February issue 
of Successful Farming, Des 
Moines, Ia. T. Meredith, 
publisher of the paper, first out- 
lined plans for such an organiza- 
tion just before the United States 
entered the war, but deferred 
urging them at that time because 
of the need of devoting all the 
energies of farmers toward the 
one object of winning the war. 
The proposed _ organization 
would have the same relation to- 
ward farmers that the National 
Chamber of Commerce has toward 
business men and the American 
Federation of Labor toward la- 
boring men. At present, Mr. 
Meredith points out, there ‘is no 
national farmers’ organization to 
represent the common interests 
of all upon matters affecting their 
welfare. 

“That such an ‘ceaiaine 
would be a powerful factor in 
affairs of state and nation, pro- 
vided it thoroughly and actually 
represented the farming interests, 
cannot be questioned,” says Mr. 
Meredith. “The importance of 
the farming industry is. sufficient 
evidence on that point. The only 
question is one of method. At 
the time we first suggested the 
organization of a National Cham- 
ber of Agriculture we had in 
mind that it should be brought 
about by the combining of all 
farm organizations of every kind. 
We still feel that such an organi- 
zation would meet the need. 

“Tf all the farmers who are now 
members of some type of farm 
organization would unite together 
they would have tremendous 
power politically, economically, 
and educationally. It goes with- 
out saying that measures endorsed 
by such a body would be public~ 
spirited and in the interest of all 
the people. If it is not possible 
for them to come together upon 





farm bureaus may form the basis 
for a powerful farmers’ organi- 
zation. Inasmuch as these bu- 
reaus consist of farmers belong- 
ing to the various special organi- 
zations, a referendum vote would 
get the opinion of all the farmers, 
irrespective of what particular or- 
ganization they belonged to.” 


Why Cigars Cost More 


In order that its customers may know 
just why tobacco nowadays costs more 
than it used to, the United Cigar Stores 
Company has recently been distributing 
to its patrons over the counter a folder 
entitled: “Comparative Conditions Per- 
taining to the Cigar Industry.” “In 
building the United Cigar Stores Com- 
pany,” it says, “from a beginning of one 
store in New York City to a chain of 
over 1,300 stores and agencies now in 
operation throughout the United States, 
no one factor has been as responsible for 
its success as our cigar values. 

“We present the following compara. 
tive statement of manufacturing costs 
due to war conditions now prevailing in 
the entire cigar industry so that con- 
sumers may be better informed why 
changes in prices have been made ab- 
solutely necessary. 

“We pledge ourselves to mnintain 
quality and value under all conditions 
and will always fix prices based solely 
on and consistent with our quality ob- 
ligations.” 

The pamphlet then goes on to show 
that labor costs in the cigar trade have 
gone up 50 per cent; that leaf tobacco 
costs from 37 per cent to 100 per cent 
more than it did; that boxes and labels 
have gone up 86 per cent, freight 25 per 
cent, and the internal revenue tax at 
present in force, is on the average 133 
per cent higher. Since “the available 
supply of leaf tobacco with which all 
grades of cigars are made is depleted 
the world over,” the company can fore- 
see no immediate reduction either in the 
cost of raw material or in other items 
of manufacture. However, it promises 
that “as lower manufacturing costs pre- 
vail our prices as retail distributors will 
be correspondingly reduced.” 


Would Revive Northwest 


Tourist Advertising 

The Pacific Northwest Tourists’ Asso- 
ciation will ask, an appropriation of 
$50,000 each this year from the States 
of Washington and Oregon and $25,000 
from British Columbia for advertising 
the Northwest country to tourists. Two 
years ago a fund was raised, slightly 
smaller in size, for a similar purpose. 











Returns to Street & Finney 
M. A. Halloran has returned from 
service in the Purchase Branch, Stand- 
ardization Division Section of the P. 
S. & T. Division, General Staff, to the 
agency of Street & Finney, 


e advertising 
the basis of common interest, theY Inc., New York. 
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DEV/TROTT ‘Ss 
Greatest Auto Show 


Will Open March Ist 


Che Detroit Sunday News 


Auto Show Number 
Sunday, March 2nd 


will be thoroughly read by Michigan’s vast automobile 
buying public, while especially thinking and talking about 
motor cars and accessories—a market ripe for sales fol- 
lowing the compulsory forbearance of wartime. 


During 1918 THE DETROIT NEWS, daily and 
Sunday, led all Michigan papers in automobile 
advertising, as it did in local, national, classified, 
rotogravure and total advertising, in week-day 
circulation and Sunday circulation. 


THE DETROIT NEWS has more paid circula- 
tion week days in DETROIT than all competitors 


combined. 
THE DETROIT SUNDAY NEWS has 26% 


more total circulation and 48% more city circula- 
tion than its only competitor. 


The Detroit News 


DAILY AND SUNDAY 
The Advertisers’ Opportunity—Always in the Lead 
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Government 
Gets Agents’ Aid for 
Fifth Loan 





Secretary Glass Seeks Assistance 
of A. A. A. A., Which Agrees 
to Help with the Advertising— 
Publications That Gave Space 
Last Time Will Be Afforded 
Another Opportunity 





EMBERS of the American 

Association of Advertising 
Agencies last week received a bul- 
letin from James O’Shaughnessy, 
its executive secretary, relative to 
the advertising of the Victory 
Liberty Loan. Secretary Glass, of 
the U. S. Treasury Department, 


had asked for suggestions from - 


William H. Johns, president of 
the Association, upon a “practica- 
ble plan for providing advance 
copy to those magazines which 
care to make space available” for 
the loan. 

It was in response to this re- 
quest that a meeting of nearby 
members of the Executive Board 
of the Association was called, and 
with them other agency men of 
prominence to consider recom- 
mendations to be made Secretary 
Glass. The decisions reached at 
that meeting are told in Mr. 
Johns’ letter to Mr. Glass, which 
reads in part as follows: 

“It is my pleasure to report that 
we offer to you the services of the 
headquarters’ force and equipment 
of the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies, located in 
the Metropolitan Tower, New 
York, for this purpose. 

“The method of procedure sug- 
gested is as follows: 

“If Mr. Frank Wilson, Direc- 
tor of the Publicity Branch of the 
Treasury Department, will re- 
quest from all of those publica- 
tions of national circulation which 
contributed space to the Division 
of Advertising, their contributions 
of advertising space for the pur- 
poses of the advancement of the 
Fifth Liberty Loan, we will as- 
sume through the members of our 
association to provide (subject to 
your approval) the necessary 
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copy and illustrations to fill this 
space; we will provide the plates 
and type-setting and see to the 
proper and timely forwarding this 
service to the various publications 
in order that the pgpper issues 
before the date of the Loan, may 
be properly secured. 

“We should require from you 
the franking privilege for the 
necessary correspondence and 
shipments of plates, etc., due to 
the development of the work. 

“As with the Division of Adver- 
tising, it would be required that 
the Treasury Department pay the 
expense involved in the prepara- 
tion of plates, typesetting and 
other mechanical charges; and 
also reimburse us for the expense 
of any additional clerical help or 
office space that might be tem- 
porarily required in the campaign. 
It is understood, of course, that 
all executive direction and ex- 
pert counsel, advice and writing 
would be patriotically contributed 
as before. I am pleased to advise 
you that Mr. Hope and Mr. Le- 
Bair, who conducted ail the previ- 
ous detail work of the Division 
of Advertising, have again volun- 
teered for this service in the fifth 
drive. 

“I may also add that all of the 
members of the American Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Agencies, 
in addition to their constructive 
work along the lines indicated 
above, will continue as heretofore 
to give their earnest support to 
the advertising division associated 
with your twelve federal reserve 
district committees. The great 
amount of work done by these 
firms associated in this organiza- 
tion along these lines must not be, 
and has not been, underestimated 
by the Treasury Department's offi- 
cials in the past. I am in a posi- 
tion to pledge you this continued 
support.” 

A reply from Secretary Glass 
indicates that the plan as outlined 
will be adopted without amend- 
ment. It will be noted that the 
agents’ association specifically de- 
clined to. solicit space for the 
Government’s advertising, thereby 
following the attitude of the Di- 
vision of Advertising. 
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The DICTAPHONE— 
for Letter-Writing 
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As simple as the telephone 


No matter how large, complex, or 
technical your correspondence, 
The Dictaphone is always the scientific 
ally simple dictation system. 


Advertising men dictate their 
“copy, executives their speeches, and 
every kind of office its daily mass 
of mail, memos, “ticklers,” inter-office 
communications and appointment 
reminders simply by talking into a 
mouthpiece and pressing a button. 


15-Minute Demonstration 


It will take only fifteen minutes of your 
valuable time to prove absolutely that 
The Dictaphone will give you more letters 
at less cost and in a scientifically simple 
way. At your request, The Dictaphone 
Man will call with a machine and give 
you a demonstration in your office, on your 
work, Remember, it takes only 15 min- 
utes. Phone or write branch office near- 
est to you. 


DIC TAPAVNE 


ageered the US oot 


Dept. 134-B, Woolworth Bidg., New York City 


\ Branches Everywhere Write for booklet,“ The Manat the Desk”’ 


There is bet one Dictaphone, trede-marked “The Dictaphone,” 
mode and marchandioed by the Colambia Graphophone Compeny 
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% Advertising Men 
Now in the Army 
or Navy 


E believe that every advertising man 

now engaged in Military Service or 

who has recently been so engaged, is 
entitled to his old job or to a better one. 


















We are desirous of being helpful to such men 
who are seeking advertising positions and we 
invite them to write us. 


Of course, there will be no charge for any 
service we may be able to render. 





Please state your military experience, your 
business experience, your references, the salary 
you would expect and the particular kind of 
work you want to do; also state whether you 
are willing to go to any city in the United 
States to live and how soon you would be able 
to take up your advertising work. 


It is suggested that readers of this message 
who have friends in the Service forward the 
word to them so that they can get in touch 
with us. 


Note to returned soldiers and sailors: 
We believe that every first-class advertising 
agency and publisher in the United States will 
be more than glad to assist you in securing 
satisfactory business connections. 


() HENRI, HURST 


General Advertising Agents 
58 E. Washington St. 
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Jo Advertisers, 
Publishers and 


Agencies 


HERE never was a time, judging by 
our own experience, when the advertis- 
ing business needed so many good men 
as now. 
Advertising publications of all types are run- 
ning ahead of previous records; advertisers 
are increasing their appropriations; advertis- 
ing agencies are busy as never before. 
This calls for more men and for better men. 


We know of no better place to get those men 
than in the United States Army and Navy. 


We have on hand now a considerable number of 
applications from Army and Navy menwithad- 
vertising experience who are seeking positions. 
We will have more of such applications dur- 
ing the next ninety days and, of course, we 
cannot ourselves absorb all these men. 

We shall be glad to place any advertiser, any 
publisher, or any advertising agency in touch 
with military men who have advertising qual- 
ifications. 

This service, of course, is rendered without 
charge either to the applicant or to the em- 
ployer. 

In matters pertaining to this subject, please 
address us—Soldiers and Sailors Service De- 
partment, Henri, Hurst & McDonald, 58 
East Washington Street, Chicago, III. 


& McDONALD, Inc. uy 


And Merchandising Counselors 








Chicago, Illinois 
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114 Years of Confidence 





In years past the editorial veracity of The Churchman has 
never been adversely criticised. Keeping step with other 
progressive movements of Iater years, the editors have built 
on this foundation to the point where today The Churchman 
is preeminent in its field. To this essential quality has been 
added a definite policy. Its stand on social and political, as 
well as religious, questions is firmly taken and vigorously 
maintained. 


The following letter from the Rt. Rev. Frank Hale Touret, 
Bishop of Western Colorado, is indicative of the respect with 
which The Churchman is regarded by its readers: 


“In former days it was said that maiden ladies at the break- 
fast table of summer hotels established their reputation and 
standing in society by holding up before them The Churchman. 
Today the paper surely serves a more useful purpose. For it 
has dared tackle a great big job, and it is doing it splendidly. 
It cares little for the unessential things of religion. It has almost 
nothing to say of the attractiveness of mere form. It reports 
Christian activity, but it builds upon Christian experience. 


“The Churchman has taken rank as one of the leading journals. 
of the nation. The inspirational leadership of your paper is 
needed in our new and growing country.” 


This is typical of the general comment aroused by The 
Churchman under the editorship of the Rev. William Austin 
Smith. A paper inspiring confidence raised to such degree 
is the kind of periodical with which advertisers desire their 
products associated. 


THE CHVRCHMAN 
Churchman Co., Publishers 
381 FourTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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New Machinery 
National and 


and Its Part in 
International 


Competition 


Special Machinery for Crippled Soldiers—England and France Out for 


Big-Volume 


HE nervous feeling that was to 
be noted in certain quarters 
in the days immediately following 
the suspension of hostilities, as a 
consequence of reports of whole- 
sale discharge of war workers and 
rumors regarding the Government 
policy with respect to war con- 
tracts, was intensified by anxiety 
on the machinery question. Whole 
war plants were to be shut down; 
war machinery was being offered 
for a song. The more vague and 
indefinite rumors of this kind are, 
the more are they likely to have a 
detrimental effect. Erroneous im- 
pressions can have a real influ- 
ence in impeding the smooth pass- 
ing over of the nation’s industries 
from a war to a peace basis. 

Both manufacturers and work- 
ers are interested in knowing 
the facts about actual conditions, 
particularly when, as at present, 
the facts are such as to justify op- 
timistic feelings. The idea of war 
factories being closed, and war 
machinery being allowed to rust 
or being sold almost for junk 
prices, was not conducive to that 
more or less mental or spiritual 
sentiment of prosperity which it 
is so important for the country to 
be imbued with. 

A competent authority, with 
wide and accurate knowledge on 
the war machinery question is the 
editor of the American Machinist 
—John H. Van Deventer. His 
services in the war period were 
engaged by the Government, in the 
Ordnance Bureau, and he was en- 
trusted with special missions -of 
importance in various parts of the 
country. Mr. Van Deventer has 
made for Printers’ INK a state- 
ment regarding the after-war 
status of war machinery and re- 
garding other cognate questions 
that cannot but be of value and of 


interest to the business men and 


Production 


the working people of the coun- 
try. 

“War machinery,” he said,” is 
not a subject that can be used to 
cause either depression or elation 
in a discussion of economic ques- 
tions. It is really of small conse- 
quence if our war machinery is 
being offered for a song. The 
fact is, it is already worn out. It 
has served its purpose. - It has 
paid for itself many times over, 
by producing the material to whip 
the Germans. Besides, it has been 
well paid for in actual fact. A 
great part of that machinery was 
constructed four years ago ‘to 
make munitions and supplies for 
the Allies, and was written off in 
the contracts. 

“Tt must be remembered also 
that it was specialized machinery, 
none too intricate or elaborately 
finished, intended only for one or 
two operations. Our machine 
makers had developed machinery 
deliberately simplified so that it 
could be handled by crude labor. 
Farm hands, whose knowledge of 
machinery has largely been gained 
in handling a plough, were put to 
work at these machines with a 
chance to earn ten, twelve, even 
fifteen dollars a day, and thus 
with every incentive to push the 
machine for all it was worth, they 
turned the handles, stepped on the 
foot-board and whirled the wheels 
often with more energy than dis- 
cretion. Designed for an unusual 
kind of machinist, such machinery 
was not expected to be long-en- 
during. 

PLANS ALL MADE FOR BETTER PEACE- 
TIME MACHINERY 


“Of the war machinery in the 
country I should say that thirty 
per cent is beyond repair. Forty 
per cent is in the doubtful class. 
It might be repaired at a cost of 
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forty or fifty per cent of the orig- 
inal price, but such repairing 
would be at the expense of effi- 
ciency. The repaired machines 
would not hold their own in com- 
petition with new machines. The 
remaining thirty per cent might 
be put into useful commission, but 
only, of course, for simplified op- 
erations, for elementary work. 
For the purposes of the great in- 
dustrial development of the coun- 
try, it need not for a moment be 
taken into consideration. 

“While machinery manufactur- 
ers were engaged in turning out 
highly specialized and simplified 
machines for war work, they had 
not the opportunity to bring out 
all the new and perfected types 
of machines which the evolution 
of their industry made feasible. 
The war for them has been a 
marvelous efficiency teacher. While 
in general they were bringing out 
no new products, they kept along 
steadily with their plans for new 
and perfected machinery. 

“The unification of the coun- 
try’s effort and the free inter- 
communication between our man- 
ufacturers and those of the Allies 
made it possible to discern the 
weak points and the good points in 
machinery construction and to de- 
sign machinery with the special 
purpose in view of making the 
machines available for use by per- 
sons lacking in physical strength, 
such as women and one-armed, or 
otherwise crippled, men. All the 
machinery manufacturers have 
this great body of acquired knowl- 
edge at their disposal. It is safe 
to prophesy that there will be 
more progress in machinery in 
the next ten years than there was 
in the last fifty years, and the lat- 
ter period, it need hardly be re-, 
called, was the golden age of ma- 
chinery in all civilization down to 
our day. 

“All the industries of the coun- 
try will be intimately affected in 
the development, for, of course, it 
is not the machinery industry 
alone which has been stimulated 
by war service. Think what mo- 
torization of the army—for heavy 
guns, transports, tanks, etc.—will 
have meant to the automobile in- 
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dustry and the influence which the 
severity of army tests on rubber 
tires will have had in the making 
of rubber products. The Govern- 
ment has acted as a vast labora- 
tory for industrial and mechani- 
cal development. 


COMPETITORS WILL ALL BENEFIT 


“Steel has been an enormous 
gainer. Dr. Sargent, the famous 
metallurgist of the Crucible Steel 
Company, left Pittsburgh for 
Washington and directed, in one 
of the highly specialized sections 
of the Ordnance Bureau, an in- 
vestigation for the purpose of de- 
termining the method of produc- 
ing the highest grade bullet-proof 
steel that could be devised. The 
results of his studies and of the 
experiments he conducted—and 
for this purpose he had not merely 
the resources and experiences of 
his own plant, the Crucible Steel, 
to draw upon, but also those of 
every important steel plant in the 
country, as well as the accumu- 
lated knowledge of England and 
France—are already the cause of 
notable improvement in the meth- 
ods of mixing, rolling, and making 
steel. They. are bound to have a 
far-reaching effect on the steel in- 
dustry of the United States, and 
they mean the sudden acquisition 
for the whole country of a body 
of scientific knowledge which in 
the normal course of events would 
have been attained only in piece- 
meal fashion and with the lapse 
of years. 

“In the same Bureau were uh- 
dertaken experiments with rubber 
for the purpose of producing a 
satisfactory packing for guns. 
The French were using such a 
packing, and it was a distinctly 
desirable commodity, if it could 
be produced so as to furnish the 
needed resistance and resiliency 
when subjected for long periods 
to the high temperature generated 
in a field gun in action. Again the 
experience of the whole country 
was drawn upon, and once more 
a very notable success was 
achieved. A rubber having all 
requisite qualities and superior to 
anything of the kind ever known 
to have been produced was turned 
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The Jump in January! 
44% Gain 


The close of the first month in 1919 finds The 
Milwaukee Journal outstripping its nearest 
competitor by 105,350 lines!— 
—sustaining from the very outset its supremacy 
as the buying guide for more than 118,000 
homes. 
Here are the figures that mark The Journal’s 
flying start: 
Gain Loss 

THE JOURNAL 274,260 

Second Paper 168,910 

Third paper 8,314 


More than NINE MILLION lines in 1918. 
Over three million lines GAINED in three 
years is the record that is spurring The Journal 
on for a record-breaking 1919! 

Advertisers who would dominate Milwaukee 
and stand Supreme in Wisconsin had best route 
their advertising campaigns The Journal Result 
Way! 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


Foreign Representatives H. J. ye 
. r 
O'MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 1. 2 Ween 
e ork and Chicago Advertising Manager 
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out, and the rubber trade was in 
consequence a notable gainer. In 
the matter of optical glass for gun 
sights and instruments for other 
purposes, the Ordnance Bureau 
had been using glass made under 
a German patent. For such glass 
we were dependent on France and 
Germany. American inventive ge- 
nius was brought to bear on the 
subject, and to-day this country 
is producing optical glass that has 
no superior anywhere—if, indeed, 
it has any equal. And so it goes. 

“War experience has had an 
amazingly broadening effect on 
our whole industrial methods. 
Those four years spent in produc- 
ing products that were blown 
into smithereens on the battlefield 
did not represent four years lost 
for scientific and industrial prog- 
ress, as the pacifist brethren would 
have it. Instead of losing four 
years, we have gained a net ad- 
vancement in the art and science 
of industrial production of at least 
ten years. The war machinery 
cannot be regarded as an economic 
loss, and no great anxiety about 
salvaging it is likely to be enter- 
tained by the great manufactur- 
ing concerns. As a matter of fact, 
perhaps the wisest thing that 
could be done would be for the 
Government to take over the best 
of the plants, seal the doors and 
keep them, with the specialized 
war-products machinery which 
they contain, against the day when 
there might be a need for them. 
This would seem to be a prudent 
measure of military prepared- 
ness.” 


QUANTITY OUTPUT AIMED AT FOR 
ENGLAND AND FRANCE 


Two prominent engineers not 
long ago arrived in this country 
from England to make a survey 
of trade and industrial conditions 
here and to study, among other 
things, the plans of our machinery 
manufacturers. They represent 
a great English electric motor and 
electric machinery plant. Their 
market is one in which the Ger- 
mans had been strong. When the 
Siemens-Schuckert and the Ger- 
man General Electric Company 
were in their hey-day before the 


war, gt was hard sledding for the 
electric machinery companies of 
other countries operating in for- 
eign fields, as behind the Teuton 
concerns were the great credit 
banks and all the weight of the 
diplomatic power of Germany. 
These two Englishmen are to help 
in formulating machinery plans 
for the re-equipment of their com- 
pany’s factories, and they have 
been in touch with the plants of 
France as well as of this country, 
and are in a position to speak with 
authority on the subject of the 
general future policy of the di- 
rectors of the great industries in 
the Allied countries. When ques- 
tioned recently on this topic, they 
made some interesting statements. 

English and French machinery 
manufacturers are well aware that 
in the years of war they have not 
kept up the normal development 
of their industry, Relatively 
speaking, they are behind in com- 
petitive progress. The four years 
spent on work of an industrially 
unproductive kind have been a 
period, not merely of lack of 
progress, but of appalling loss. 
Robust men have been sacrificed 
by the million, and huge quanti- 
ties of raw material have been 
dissipated into thin air. But the 
war has taught tremendously val- 
uable lessons. ‘Those engaged in 
great industries have drawn from 
their war experience important 
rules of guidance that are bound 
to have a profound influence on 
industries generally in the years 
immediately ahead of us. 

The French and English are 
coming around to the American 
policy of big quantity production. 
The American and the European 
viewpoints had not been identical. 
In this particular respect there is 
now harmony of agreement. The 
policy of big production is be- 
lieved by many economists to be 
inseparably associated with trusts 
and syndicates. However it is to 
be effected, the declared policy in 
both England and France is for 
quantity production, and we may 
look to see, in the future, great 
enterprises develop in those coun- 
tries to end the special pre-emi- 
fience which America has held in 
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‘*The Delegates at the Peace Confer- 
ence know well that unless they satisfy 
the just demands of Mankind the only 
alternative is Bolshevism.”’ 


Extract from cable from 
HAMILTON HOLT 





The full message is in The Independent of 
February 15. 

Hamilton Holt in Paris and Versailles is a 
much bigger figure than merely a representative 
of the Press. 

The Editor of The Independent was the first 
American editor to be invited by the British 
Government to visit England and the battle- 
front last Spring. 

He was entertained and received by Lloyd 
George, Poincare, Clemenceau, the King of 
Italy, Sonnino, Orlando, Foch, Haig, Pershing 
and Bliss. 

His articles on this tour of inspection ap- 
peared weekly in The Independent from July 
27, 1918, to December 28, 1918. 

Mr. Holt is the Vice Chairman of the League 
to Enforce Peace, from which developed the 
League of Nations; and his work in France now 
is to assist in this movement. He also represents 
the Church Peace Union and the Federal Council 
of Churches of Christ in America. 

His cables to The Independent may be ex- 
pected to give a broad and intimate knowledge 
of the World at the Peace Table. 


The Tndependent 


Kari V. S. HowLanp, PuBLISHER 
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JACOB H. SCHIFF OF KUHN, LOEB & CO. oT 


“Replying to your communication, in which 
you advise me that the MaGAZzINE OF WALL 
STREET is about to celebrate its Decennial An- 
niversary, may I attest to its substantial value? 
I have frequently found in the Magazine infor- 
mation and views by which I have profited. I uish 
the Magazine a continued successful career.” 


Abert, 
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Our Wide Scope of Service 
Helps the Big Business Man 
as Well as the Small Investor 


9,182 Personal Investment Inquiries from our 
subscribers were answered during January. 





HOW ONE INVESTOR WOKE UP 
An exact copy of a letter received from one of our 
subscribers. 
Muncy, Pa. 
To The Magazine of Wall Street: 

In an idle moment, while carelessly turning over 
the pages of an unfamiliar — my eyes caught 
the following words in large ty 

TO SLEEPING INVESTORS 

All day those words were before me, they would 
fade away, then return, they appeared in my dreams 
that night; then as in a flash my brain grasped the 


truth. 
j THOSE WORDS MEANT ME; I was a sleeping 
investor, not only sleeping but so wrapped up in my 


} egotism that I was even snoring. 

In my ignorance, like thousands of others, I had 
bought the stocks of corporations about which I knew 
absolutely nothing; so long as dividends arrived my 
confidence was complete, never questioning whether 
these dividends were honestly earned or honestly paid, 
whether the money invested was in safe hands or not. 

Enough; that was nine months ago. 

Detail would be tedious, suffice it that my first act 
was to subscribe for The ‘Magazine of Wall Street in 
which I had seen the words which had aroused me. 

Each issue of the magazine, upon its arrival, was 
carefully studied, gradually my brain responded to 
its teachings and today my money is in practically 
safe corporations, the principal is doubled and the 
dividends a little more than double. 

In my heart is a deep and sincere feeling of grati- 
tude towards those who have made it possible for 
others to awake and profit by the awakening. 

(Signed) M. R. ROBB 

















A. B. C. Audit applied for. 


Sound Investment—World Finance—Big Business 





42 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 


















































Map shows 
the 55 co-op- 
erating IIli- 
nois Daily 
newspapers. 


In a very 
short time 
we will open 
up four other 
Middle West- 
ern States 


with this ser- 


vice. 
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Here is a letter from one ad- 
vertiser which explains just 
how well we do our work for 
both manufacturer and ad- 
vertising agency. If you are 
not familiar with our service, 


write and let us explain it 


fully. 











Generar Somes we "O- 700 wasnmevon Buve 





« 
ry 
eykAeo Decerber 4th, 1916. 


kr. B. R. Hammett, Pres,, 
Bewepaper Mer. Ser. Co., 
1059 Marquette Bldg., 
Chicago. 


Dear kr. Hammett: 


I owe you »> expression of ‘ ¥-- e 
for what your company 8 done for us. We 
knew before that it was > a aeenie to get pa - 
tribution with an advertising contract before the 
copy was released. In other words you are the only 
peeple we ever heard of who actually guarantee 
something in return for money spent for advertising. 


I am positive that our firm would never 
have considered newspaper vyerteess A ~_ your rerchan- 
dising plan had not been so attractiv 


It will Supevent you to knéw that through 
your efforte we have become so enthusiastic about rews- 
paper edvertising on ite effect on local dealers that 
we have gone into towns where your ren are not operating 
amd several newspepers. have received our contract #ith- 
out solicitation. 


an is a "oracker Jack” and we will, 


pian 
enaennesine A with you in every state where 
you operate in the future 


a 
Sale Swotion Manage > 


Adams 4 Elting Company. 


LPPeVS — 





Newspaper Merchandising Service Co. 








Representiné 55 Illinois Daily Newspapers 


MARQUETTE BLDG., CHICAGO 

















this respect. Another convic- 
tion gained by the European man- 
ufacturers is that the only way to 
catch up for the four lost years, 
and to make good in a measure 
the serious losses, is to develop the 
most highly efficient kinds of la- 
bor-saving machinery, or, more 
correctly, labor-utilizing machin- 
ery, for, as Mr. Van Deventer 
points out, the purpose of the ma- 
chines is not to save labor, but to 
utilize it to the very best advan- 
tage. 

The changes thus involved will 
of course apply not merely to the 
machinery-manufacturing indus- 
tries, but to all kinds of industries. 
The principal mechanical indus- 
tries of Europe—textiles, cloth- 
ing, etc—these experts declare, 
will see their plants re-equipped 
with new and advanced machin- 
ery from one end of the floors to 
the other. All this will create a 
large demand for American la- 
bor-saving machinery of the 
most advanced kind, and it will 
react in turn on similar industries 
at home, forcing the immediate 
adoption of the very newest ma- 
chines, 

It can consequently be judged 
how utterly improbable it is that 
there could be any considerable 
demand for second-hand machin- 
ery, or that the war plants ma- 
chinery could cut any important 
figure in the re-equipment of 
plants. 

One more point that the war 
has aided in bringing home to the 
European manufacturers is the 
desirability of standardization. 
What they will endeavor to effect, 
however, will be standardization 
of products, not means of produc- 
tion. Standardization so devised 
will not interfere with competitive 
development, will not stifle initia- 
tive or impede the progress of tal- 
ent and enterprise. Such is the 
judgment of men accepted as ex- 
perts. 


J. J. Gallagher Joins Desbarats ° 


J. J. Gallagher, who has been operatin 
a Service agency in Montreal. has joine 
the Desbarats Advertising Agency, Lim- 
ited, of the same city. He was for some 
years manager of the Acton Publishing 
Company. 
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Back on Milwaukee “Sentinel” 


William Fox has returned from 
‘overseas duty with the Blackhawk 
Division and is back on the advertis- 
ing staff of the Milwaukee Sentinet. 

R. A. Dake, who has been conduct- 
ing an independent service in Milwau- 
kee, has been placed in charge of finan- 
cial advertising and foreign promotion 
work on the Sentinel. 





Chambers of Commerce Deny 
Fund to Fight Bolshevism 


The Boston Chamber of Commerce 
and the Massachusetts Chamber of Com- 
merce, both of Boston, Mass., have been 
flooded with inquiries lately about the 
alleged campaign fund of $75,000 to be 
used to fight Bolshevism. 

The secretary of each of these Cham- 
bers of Commerce writes Printers’ Ink 
that the report is erroneous. The Massa- 
chusetts Chamber of Commerce states 
that the erroneous report in the news- 
papers evidently grew out of a meeting 
which was recently held for the purpose 
of discussing plans for raising $75,000 
for the regular requirements of the 
Chamber. 





Van Patten’s New Accounts 


Van Patten, Inc., New York, has 
secured the advertising account of the 
Maxwell Motor Company and the Chal- 
mers Motor Car Company, Detroit. 

Other new accounts placed with this 
agency are those of the R. E. Dietz 
Company, large lantern manufacturers, 
and Thaddeus David Ink Company, 
both of New York; Acheson Graphite 
Company, Niagara Falls, manufacturers 
of a new lubricant called Gredag; Car- 
lisle Cord Tire Company, and Wallman, 
Seaver, Morgan ompany, manufac- 
turer of cranes and other lifting de- 
vices. 


Major Geo. D. Wilcox Re- 


ceives Discharge from Army 

Major George D. Wilcox, who com- 
manded the Detroit District of the 
Motors Division of the Quartermaster 
Corps, has been honorably discharged 
and has returned to the Commerce 
Motor Car Co., Detroit, as Director of 
sales and advertising. 


W. H. Hoelke With “Globe- 


Democrat” 

William H. Hoelke, late of the adver- 
tising department of the Roberts, John- 
son & Rand branch of the International 
Shoe Company, St. Louis, has been 
added to the staff of the service and 
promotion department of the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat. 











Hassel W. Smith has resigned as 
assistant general manager of the Na- 
tional Carbon Coated Paper, Sturgis, 
Mich., to form the Hassel W. Smith 
Company at Denver, Colo., which will 
act as selling agent for manufacturers. 














Advertising Which Seeks to Gain 
Good Will of Labor 






Conference Committee on National Preparedness Sends Out Copy 
Which Is Widely Used 


HE Conference Committee on 

National Preparedness, of 
New York, has recently been 
carrying on an interesting adver- 
tising campaign, the main purpose 
of which has been to bring to the 
attention of some of the working 
men and women of America thr 
point of view of the employer; 
and to demonstrate that in the 
long run the interests of both 
classes are identical. The commit- 
tee (previous activities of which 
have already been recorded in 
Printers’ INK) has no funds 
available for an advertising ap- 
propriation for work of this sort. 
It has, however, prepared the copy 
for a series of full-page news- 
paper advertisements, and has sent 
this copy broadcast to a large num- 
ber of newspapers in various parts 
of the United States. 

The secretary of the committee, 
James E. Clark, has accompanied 
the copy with a note to the editor 
pointing out that the establishing 
of better relations between capital 
and labor is to the interest of the 
whole country, and suggesting that 
the advertisements be run for the 
benefit they may have in helping 
local conditions. At the time of 
writing, more than 1,000 insertions 
have been made of one or another 
of the first six advertisements. 
The committee undertakes to fur- 
nish mats or plates of any of the 
advertisements on request. While 
in a few instances newspapers 
have persuaded local advertisers 
to buy the space in which this copy 
has appeared, in nearly every in- 
stance it has run at the publisher’s 
own expense. 

The Conference Committee has 
not attempted, in these advertise- 
ments, to exploit any particular 
theories or policies for the future 
welfare of the country. The copy 
is confined to matters on which 
there is practically universal 





agreement among intelligent men. i 
12 


Thus one advertisement, with the 
arresting headline, “How Long 
Could You Afford to Be Idle 
points out to the working man or 
woman that in the trying period 
of reconstruction, there is an obli- 
gation on labor to do all in its 
power to help get the machinery of 
peace time industry running 
smoothly again. The unwisdom 
of “throwing a monkey wrench” 
into the machinery of production 
and distribution is pointed out, 
with a reminder that it is this 
machinery which keeps us alive. 

In another advertisement, the 
universal importance of foreign 
trade to every citizen, whether one 
happens to be employed in an in- 
dustry directly connected with ex- 
port work or not, is emphasized. 
The point is made that world-wide 
trade in numerous lines of indus- 
try is a good insurance that what- 
ever domestic conditions might 
be, our factories would still have 
orders to fill, and would be able 
to meet pay rolls. 

The insidious character of Ger- 
man propaganda during the war is 
discussed in another piece of copy, 
with more than a hint that the 
same influences may still be at 
work in this country, attempting to 
create dissension between class 
and class. 

The work which has already 
been done in this campaign is on 
a foretaste of what the Commit 
tee’s chairman, Henry A. Wise 
Wood, hopes to do in the near 
future. The members of the com- 
mittee believe that educational 
work of this type should prove an 
effective “vaccination” against 
doctrines of the Bolsheviki; and 
believing that the spread of these 
doctrines is creating a situation 
far more serious than most people 
realize, in the United States, they 
hope to expand the present wo 
as rapidly, and on as wide a 
as the funds available will permit 
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Cie DeWinne Ores 


FOUNDED 1836 
DE VINNE BUILDING 


393-399 Lafayette Street 
NEW YORK"CITY 


- 


nnounces the retirement, effective Feb- 
ruary 1, 1919, of Theodore Brockbank 
DeVinne as President, and Charles DeWitt 
DeVinne as Vice-President, the latter, how- 
ever, remaining a Director. 


James W. Bothwell, associated with the 
De Vinne interests for over 40 years, and 
since 1908 General Manager, becomes 
President and General Manager; William J. 
Eakins, Vice-President and Sales Manager; 
and Irving D. Bothwell, Treasurer. 


Cie De Pinne Cress, one of the oldest 


and probably the most widely known 
among printing houses in the United States, 
will continue the policy of Service in its 
most comprehensive aspect, which has 
brought to it the printing of many of the 
foremost merchants 
and manufacturers 
of the United States 
and of many foreign 
countries. 


Complete facili- 
ties for printing for 
all purposes. 
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Code Censorship Handi- 
caps Americans 





Business Men Put at Disadvantage 
and Their Information Is Now 
Available to Foreign Powers— 
Advertising Agents Trying to 
Wake Congress Up to the Urg- 
ency of the Present Need 


MERICAN commerce abroad 

is impeded and its future is 
threatened by the continued cen- 
sorship of the cables. This is the 
view taken by the American As- 
sociation of Advertising Agencies, 
which has started a nation-wide 
inquiry to determine why the 
censorship should be continued, 
and in the absence of a good 
reason for its continuance to 
have it immediately abolished. 

The cable companies to-day 
frankly say that they will accept 
messages in code provided the 
code is one of the ten systems in 
common use on both sides of 
the ocean. This means codes 
without privacy. 

Such messages in code of this 
character may be sent to France, 
England, Portugal, Italy. South 
America or to the West Indies. 

By using one of these codes in 
sending business messages those 
at the other end of the cable 
know the contents of the mes- 
sages. 

It is commonly known that the 
governments of Europe have pro- 
vided official machinery for the 
aid and promotion of the com- 
merce of their nationals. These 
governmental agencies have in the 
more important countries wide- 
spread activity and as is well 
known in busihess circles. have 
developed a splendid efficiency 
from which the United States 
might borrow to great advantage. 

A business message from this 
country which might be trans- 
lated in passage and which might 
be delayed in delivery might also 
be the means of tipping off a 
prospective piece of business or 
price quotation. Either happen- 
ing could easily result in the loss 
of business to the American firm. 

Other possible developments as 





INK 


a result of this character of 
censorship may easily be imag- 
ined. Any business man can 
easily figure out how in these 
circumstances the sale of his 
goods abroad might be diverted 
to a foreign competitor. 

Most of the cables are owned 
and controlled abroad. This fact 
further serves partly to close the 
doors of trade to American com- 
merce while opening them full 
wide to foreign competition. 

Ability to underbid a known 
quotation is an advantage which 
could put business into the hands 
of an otherwise incompetent com- 
petitor as every business man 
knows. 

It is said that the United States 
has agreed that the censorship is 
to continue until the Treaty of 
Peace is signed. It is believed 
that the business interests of the 
country will not patiently wait 
for long-drawn-out processes of 
the peace conference before be- 
ing given a fair opportunity at 
foreign trade. 

It is easy to see that the United 
States is the greatest sufferer to- 
day by reason of the commercial 
disadvantage arising out of the 
cable censorship. 

The American Association of 
Advertising Agencies is directing 
an appeal to Congress to find a 
remedy for the situation. 


New Essex Car Being Adver- 
tised 
advertising is being 


Considerable D 
and national 


done in newspapers n 
mediums to announce the arrival of 
the new Essex automobile. Accord 
ing to the New York distributors, the 
entire car is being made in the plant 
of the Hudson Motor Car Company 
with the exception of the rear axles. 
Demonstrators at the New York Auto 
mobile Show state that the car has 
been ready for the market for two 
years, but has been withheld owing 
to war conditions. It is designed, i 
is said, to meet the existing need for 
a moderate priced four-cylinder type 
of similar construction to the Hudson 
Six. 


Elmira Publisher Dies 
I. Seymour Copeland, president d 
the Star-Gazette Company, publisher ° 
the Elmira, N. Y., Star-Gazette, d 
at Lemon City, Fla., February 6, 
70 years. 
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vned 
fact 
» the 
“ful 
lown 9 
= the war's lesson 
e to advertisers: 
“1 Concenttation 
eved 
the 
a 
ay 1- concentrate 
aa i thought on your 
cal mail advertising 
the 
a 2-concentrate 
a on a selective list 
of prospects 

iver 

il 3-concentrate 
Va your message on 
‘=| Strathmore Quality Papers 
hs '— they beat 
— the waste basket 
d for 
e The Strathmore Paper Co., Mittineague, Mass., will be 
az glad to send ‘‘Selective Mailings’’ upon request. 
“i 
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That Binds 


60,000 farmers in the grain 
belt read the American Co- 
Operative Journal. The 
Journal is “looked up to’ by 
the progressive grain grow- 
ers who are leaders in their | 
communities. 




















Our Service Department will be ; 
glad to furnish figures and data 
on “why results are insured” 
by using space in the Journal. 


AMERICAN CO-OPERATIVE JOURNAL 
230 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 
M. R. MYERS, Editor W. E. COTTER, Adv. Mgr. 
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Bosch Advertising Stresses 


Americanism 

To emphasize the fact that the last 
taint of Germanism has now been re- 
moved from the ownership of the Bosch 
Magneto, large-spaced newspaper ad- 
vertising has recently appeared, signed 
by the American Bosch Magneto Cor- 
poration. At the top of the advertising 
appears a vigorous pen-and-ink drawing 
of an American eagle perched on a 
Bosch Magneto with a headline beneath 
it: “I am an American.” A sub-head 
recites the fact of the sale of the en- 
tire holdings of the Bosch Magneto Cor- 
poration on December 7, 1918, by the 
alien property custodian. The copy says 
in part: “The Bosch is now an Ameri- 
can institution. Bosch now is 
new only in ownership—it comprises 
the same active heads that adminis- 
tered the company under the alien prop- 
erty custodian during the war.” 





You Can’t Help Yourself by 
Hurting Your Industry 


Centrat Marne Power ComMPaANny 
Aucusta, Me. 
Editor of Printers’ InK: 

A nationally advertised vacuum 
sweeper wants us to send one of its 
circulars to our 20,000 customers in 
connection with our campaign to sell 
all kinds of home electrical appliances. 

The circular contains this helpful 
sentence: 

“It (the cleaner) is designed to 
avoid those ‘out-of-order’ periods com- 
mon to so many home electrical appli- 
ances.” 

In other words, we are to tell our 
customers that home electrical devices 
commonly get out of order. 

In the first place it isn’t true. 

In the second place ! 

And yet they call it advertising! 
Percy H. Wuitine, 
Advertising Manager. 








Harry C. Goodwin Incorporates 
Agency 


Harry C. Goodwin, Rochester, New 
York, hee incorporated his advertising 
business as H. C. Goodwin, Inc. Mr. 

odwin is president of the company; 
the treasurer is A. T. Stewart, for- 
merly advertising manager of the 
Rochester Stamping Company; the 
Secretary, A. T. Jones, who has been 
with Mr. Goodwin for several years. 

The Goodwin agency has _ secured 
the account of E. Kirstein Sons Com- 
pany, Rochester. 





Issues Organ for Farm Clubs 

“Junior Soldiers of the Soil” is a 
new monthly house-organ published by 
the Boys’ and Girls’ Club Department 
of Successful Farming, Des Moines, 
la. The paper will be devoted prin- 
cipally to a description of the achieve 
ments of boys and girls who are mem- 
bers of agricultural clubs co-operating 
with the federal boys’ and girls’ club 
movement. 





The 
Confidence 


of its readers makes its ad- 
vertisements 


Productive 


A Newspaper Enjoying a 
Prestige That Was Built 
Upon Its Merits. 


It has the confidence of the 
people and the greatest city 
and suburban circulation in 
a fastly growing city of 


50,000. 
The Advertiser 


The Oldest and Foremost 
Newspaper in 


Huntington, W. Va. 


Carries more local ads than 
any other Huntington paper 
and National Advertisers are 
fast recognizing its produc- 
tive powers. 


Under One Management for 


24 Years. 


Members of A. B. C. : 


Foreign Representative 
E. Katz Special Adv. Agency 


New York, Chicago, Kansas City, 
San Francisco, 
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Not just an artist’s pencil— 





Nor merely a 
draftsman’s pencil— 


Nor only a general 
business pencil— 


But— 

a pencil that eases 
and quickens work 
for every 


is an AmericanAchieve- 
ment in pencil making. 
Leads delightfully 
smooth, scientifically 
graded and exception- 
ally long wearing. The 
Eldorado makes for 
genuine economy. 


Made in 


deh ees 


9H (hardest), 6B 

(softest) HB (me- 

dium) for general 
use. 


5 
5 
3 
: 


@hl- sued Suimesp saisew 











Get a trial dozen from your dealer, or 
send 10c for a full length pencil mention- 
ing your dealer s name and whether very 
eon. ~~ ree hard, or very hard lead 

esire 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE Co. 
D " Established 1827 


a Dept. 150-J Jersey City, N. J. 
Canadian distributors 


A. R. MacDougall & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
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Government 
House-Organ Continued 
by Workers 


Opt of the house-organs of the 
United States Government for 
the purpose of speeding up pro- 
duction of military supplies dur- 
ing the war was the “Monthly 
Bulletin of the Loyal Legion of 
Loggers and Lumbermen,” pub- 
lished on behalf of the men en- 
gaged in producing timber for 
airplanes and ships, in the Pa- 
cific Northwest, by the Spruce 
Production Division of the United 
States Army. At a recent con- 
vention of the Loyal Legion, it 
was decided to continue the 
“Monthly Bulletin,” though after 
the January issue it will cease to 
be a Government publication. 

In the final number issued un- 

der Government auspices, Briga- 
dier-General Brice P. Disque, who 
was in charge of this entire work 
for the Government, addressed a 
striking message to the woodsmen 
who are members of the organiza- 
tion. “Our country is now about 
to enter a period of readjust- 
ment,” he states. “During this 
period problems will confront us, 
in many instances as vital to our 
welfare as a nation as those which 
we have met and solved during 
this war. In sending you this 
brief message of appreciation I 
want to impress upon every one 
of you that your duty to your 
country is as solemn in time of 
peace as in time of war, and I 
urge you to give these peace prob- 
lems the same unselfish, loyal at- 
tention and thought that has been 
so manifest in your work in the 
past year.” 
Readers of Printers’ INK will 
remember an article published 
some time ago which described the 
skillful and tactful manner in 
which Brigadier-General Disque 
formed the Loyal Legion of 
Loggers and Lumbermen out of 
a great mass of workers in the 
North woods, many of whom were 
thoroughly discontented and dis- 
satisfied and were members of the 
I. W. W. 
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i The Only Safe Rule for 

y 

of Buying Business Letter Paper 

~ When you don’t care what your cor- 
wa respondent thinks of you—use the 
ed cheapest paper you can buy. When 
aa you do value his opinion of your firm or 


of yourself—use the best you can get. 


7 Old Hampshirs Pond 


The Standard Paper 8 Business Stationery 





There is a dignity about an Old Hampshire Bond 
letterhead—a quiet character and distinction 
that go very far toward making your business 
; message more acceptable to your correspondent. 
Surely that is worth a great deal more to you, 
and to your firm, than the tenth of a cent or 
so you save by using cheap paper. 





Your Printer will show you specimen 
letterheads and other business forms 
printed on Old Hampshire Bond. Or 
we will send you our Specimen Book. 
Write for it on your letterhead, please. 


Old Hampshire Stationery 


A personal writing paper of character for every 
social and formal need. Boxed in a number of 
distinctive sizes and finishes for both men and 


women. 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY 
South Hadley Falls, Massachusetts 














When the “Big List” of Prospects 
Is About Worked Out 


Personal Follow-up of Specially Prepared List Matures Sales Rapidly 


pyeae was the problem a Chi- 
cago manufacturing company 
was recently confronted with. The 
business of this concern, amount- 
ing to $3,000,000 a year, is largely 
derived from direct advertising. 
Increased cost of producing and 
mailing its sales literature reduced 
percentage of returns. Careful 
analysis of the material which was 
being sent out developed the fact 
that its quality was just as high as 
ever; and the conclusion was 
reached that the product, which is 
a mechanical specialty, had got 
past the novelty stage. People 


knew a good deal about its appli- 
cation and there was no longer 
the stimulus to inquire that is 
presented when a comparatively 
new thing is offered. 

The solution of the problem— 
which was considered vital both 


because of the element of expense 
and because of the necessity for 
supporting the sales organization 
with the advertising—was found 
in the adoption of an entirely dif- 
ferent attitude toward the adver- 
tising. Briefly, the company has 
undertaken to put this form of its 
advertising on a campaign basis, 
just as its magazine advertising is. 

The house has a general list of 
200,000 names, constituting a 
splendid reservoir of probable fu- 
ture buyers. There is nothing 
wrong with the list, as it is care- 
fully checked for errors in ad- 
dresses, and additions of new 
names have been made as occasion 
has offered. But the gradual de- 
cline in the rate of returns sug- 
gested that the big list was going 
stale, and that it had been worked 
too hard, as matter had often 
been sent as frequently as once a 
month. 

Assuming that the character of 
the product no longer lent itself 
to the prodyction of a large per- 
centage of inquiries, many of 
which could be converted into 


sales, the company was also con- = 
, 1 


fronted with the necessity of get- 
ting more careful follow-up of its 
direct advertising from the men in 
the field. That is, it was believed 
that the educational and sales 
value of the advertising was just 
as great as ever, but that in order 
to capitalize it, it was necessary 
for intensified personal salesman- 
ship to be made use of. 

These two considerations led to 
the decision to use a smaller list, 
and to insure interest and co-oper- 
ation on the part of the salesmen 
by putting it up to them to fur- 
nish the names. The plan adopted 
was to “sell” the campaign to the 
men, and to show them that the 
character of the sales literature to 
be mailed was such as to assure 
a satisfactory volume of business 
if the salesmen made their calls 
while the campaign was in prog- 
ress. The period within which the 
campaign would run, it was an- 
nounced, was sixty days, and 
seven pieces of literature would 
make up the series. 


PERSONAL FOLLOW-UP, WHILE CAM- 
PAIGN WAS IN PROGRESS 


The salesmen were each asked 
to supply 200 names, representing 
not those prospects with whom 
they were closely in touch and 
who had been developed almost 
to the closing point, but concerns 
which appeared to be_ possible 
users, and which required educa- 
tional effort to make them real 
prospects. The company has 125 
salesmen in the field, covering all 
parts of the United States, and the 
result of the successful appeal to 
participate in the campaign was a 
list of 25,000 names. Most of 
these were on the general list al- 
ready, but for purposes of the 
campaign they were treated as a 
new list. 

The vital feature of the plan, 
and the one on which most em- 
phasis was laid in dealing with the 
salesman, was that personal fol- 
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Daily Hail 
MILLION SALE 


(London, Eng.) 











London, Eng. 
toth December, 1918. 
The Associated Newspapers, Limited, 
Carmelite House, 
London, E.C. 

Gentlemen, 

We certify that the average net daily sale of “The Daily 
Mail” after deducting all unsold or free copies whatsoever for 
the periods set out below was as follows:— 


For the month ended 
30th June, 1918 978,158 


31st July, 1918 961,321 
31st August, 1918 999,080 
30th September, 1918 995,845 
31st October, 1918 1,026,386 
30th November, 1918 1,042,045 


We are, 
Yours faithfully, 


(Signed) 
LEVER, ANYON, HONEYMAN & SPENCE, 
Chartered Accountants. 


(Signed) 
E. LAYTON BENNETT, SONS & CO. 
Chartered Accountants. 


Daily Hail 


(London, Eng.) 
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“When Seconds 
Count” 


Catalogs Broadsides 
Folders Circulars 


When you want them—right— 
right away—at the right price. 
Then write, wire or phone 

Kenfield - Leach Company 
“Good Printing Quick!” 
610 Federal Street, Chicago 


Rely on K-L Service—as 
many of the largest "ation- 
al advertisers are doing 
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world. 

Our story is an interesting 
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low-up was necessary if results 
were to be obtained. Each sales- 
man, in offering the list, agreed to 
make a call on each concern whose 


| name he suggested. He had been 


' converted to the idea that such a 
| call would prove productive, and 


| that it would be to his interest to 


| 
| 


| orders. 


follow up the advertising. It was 
realized that it was necessary to 
lay emphasis on this feature, be 
cause the tendency of most sales- 
men is to concentrate on those 
prospects which they feel they can 
close. 

Their object is to keep their 
earnings up to the maximum 
point, and to do this they must get 
It is natural, therefore, 
to spend more time working the 
live prospect-list than to devote 
much effort to purely educational 
work, the object of which is to 
create prospects which can be 
closed later on. Because of this 
tendency to keep within the little 
circle of interested prospects, of 
which a high percentage can con- 
stantly be closed, it was necessary 
to surround the campaign idea 
with as much attractiveness as 
possible, so that the follow-up 
which had been decided on as the 
vital feature would actually be 
provided. 

The campaign has just been 
concluded, and it was remarkably 
successful. Not all of the sales- 
men actually saw 100 per cent of 
those’ whose names they sent in 
for circularization; and in some 
cases the percentage seen was 
probably low. But after allowing 
for the discount due to this, it is 
still true that the results were far 
beyond expectations. The main 
object was to give the salesmen 
material that they could cash m 
on later, but in point of fact the 
percentage of sales scored was ex- 
ceptionally large. Many of the 
men averaged a much higher rate 
of sales to calls than they were 
usually able to do, working only 
on prospects who had already been 
brought appreciably near the clos- 
ing point. 

One salesman secured fourteen 
orders from the list he was fol 


| lowing up, and in addition has 
| over forty who are now Gn his 
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BREEDER’S GAZETTE 


—Carried More Advertising in 1918 
than Any Other Farm Paper. 








—Carried More Advertising From 
Farmers than Any Other Farm 
Paper. 


—Is the Only Farm Paper that Car- 
ried Over 1,000,000 Lines of 
Advertising in 1918. 


All over these United States the best farms are the stock farms. 


All over these United States wherever the golden-hoofs are conspicu- 
ously in evidence there will you find an enlightened, a contented, a 
thrifty people, and a type of husbandry that is constructive —not 
destructive. 





In all progressive farming communities modern and systematic business 
methods are rapidly supplanting guess-work and mere tradition in the 
handling of soils and live stock. 


Wherever you see fertile fields, good buildings, comfortable homes, silos 
and improved live stock you know you are among farmers who are 
builders, not wreckers. 


It is in the midst of surroundings that indicate the presence of know- 
ledge—which is power—in the handling of farm problems that you 
will invariably find THe Breeper'’s GAZETTE. 


More than 80,000 paid in advance subscribers. Subscription price, 
$1.50 a year. Advertising rate, 80 cents per agate line flat. 


SANDERS PUB. CO., pane, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Member Standard W. C. a_omAnEsen, 


Farm Papers Pe = 

ce Dae astern Represent 

Association, Inc., | & — ative, 
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CHIC : 
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will introduce your goods to Buyers in 

all American Export Commission Houses 

and to thousands of Importers in Foreign 
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“preferred list” of live prospects. 

e believes that he will close 
nearly all of them. He made his 
biggest sale, running into thou- 
sands of dollars, on the first call, 
and a number of other sales at 
the initial attempt. He was thor- 
oughly sold on the effectiveness of 
the advertising, while, it was also 
brought home that it pays to get 
out of the beaten path occasion- 
ally and go after people who have 
been neglected for what seems to 
be easier game. 

It is contended by many sales 
managers that one reason for the 
ups and downs of their men is to 
be found in their reluctance to do 
missionary work. The salesman 
is eager to close business, and hes- 
itates to make a call that does not 
promise immediate results. Yet 
confining one’s attention to a lim- 
ited number of prospects means 
that in time the amount of ma- 
terial to be worked up will reach 
the vanishing point, and the sales 
volume cannot be maintained. 
Hence it is necessary to keep the 
salesman interested in getting in 
touch with new prospects and do- 
ing the work that is needed to 
bring them to the point where they 
can be closed. 


SALES WERE MORE QUICKLY MA- 
TURED 


In the case referred to the cam- 
paign idea accomplished this re- 
sult, first, by insuring calls on a 
large number of concerns who in 
the ordinary course would not 
have been seen, and second, by 
cashing in on the value of the di- 
rect advertising through the per- 
sonal canvass of the salesman. 
The joint effect of the printed 
and spoken word was to reduce 
the time usually required to ma- 
ture a sale, to keep every sales 
representative supplied with new 
material, and to increase in large 
measure the net value of the ex- 
penditure for advertising material. 

The company is now thoroughly 
converted to the campaign idea. 
Instead of working the big list 
constantly, and thus making it im- 
possible for anything like complete 
follow-up to be supplied by the 
salesmen, the lists used will be 
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limited in size, so that the men in 
the field will be able to get per- 
sonally in touch with the concerns 
which are receiving the material. 
The interval between units in the 
campaign will be short, and the 
pounding will be harder, so that 
the effect of the personal call will 
be much greater than that which 
has been made casually and with- 
out reference to the specific adver- 
tising which the individual pros- 
pect has received. 

Another radical step which has 
been taken as a result of the re- 
cent experience of the company is 
that the names on the prospect list 
are to be divided. Heretofore, for 
direct advertising purposes, all of 
the names have been treated alike. 
It has been realized, however, that 
the concern which is not familiar 
with the product, which has not 
appreciated its application, and 
which has not been given a care- 
ful solicitation by the salesman is 
in an entirely different position 
with referencé to the character of 
advertising needed from the busi- 
ness which is regarded by the 
salesman as a live prospect. 

One class of concerns needs 
broad, educational material, cal- 
culated to interest to the point 
where a solicitation would be ef- 
fective, and the other requires 
closing arguments, showing the 
loss that is involved in failure to 
use, the reasons for immediate 
purchase, etc. Of course, individ- 
ual letters are being written by the 
sales promotion department to 
those prospects which are shown 
by the salesmen’s reports to war- 
rant this attention, but this does 
not detract from the value of the 
separate classification of actual 
and future prospects. The dif- 
ference is to be borne in mind, 
and the advertising department, 
in its preparation of direct adver- 
tising matter, will have the two 
classes of names in view. 

It should be noted that a num- 
ber of the changes in policy with 
reference to the direct advertis- 
ing have been made as a result of 
conferences with the salesmen 
themselves. When the matter of 
co-operation by the men in the 
field was first taken up, it was 
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found desirable to have a number 
of the leading producers discuss 
the subject with the house execu- 
tives, and their ideds were found 
to be so practical and pertinent 
that a permanent committee of 
salesmen, representing all parts of 
the country, was formed. 

The sales manager was some- 
what astonished to see what keen 
interest the men had in the adver- 
tising, and how quickly they 
pointed out the weak spots in the 
plan that had been used. Their 
help was of such value in getting 
the initial campaign started, and 
in making it a success, that it will 
be relied on in great measure 
hereafter, and will have a big ef- 
fect in shaping the permanent ad- 
vertising and sales programme of 
the company. 

What the change means may be 
summarized by a military analogy. 
Instead of mild artillery activity 
all along the line, fire is to be in- 
tensified on one sector; and the 
infantry advance is to be made in 
conjunction with the artillery fire, 
taking advantage of every hit. 
The percentage of ground won 
and sales made is bound to show 
a continuous increase with this 
plan in active operation. 


Toledo Agency Takes on Army 
Men 


Frank K. Hall and Albert H. Black 
have resumed their duties with The 
Martin V. Kelley Company, Toledo, 
Ohio. Mr. Hall was a lieutenant in 
the etn py me pd Corps, attached to 
the General Staff at Washington. Mr. 
Black, who spent several months in 
England as a sergeant in the 32Ist 
Aero Squadron, will be in charge of 
the detail department at the Toledo 
office. 

Halford R. McNaughton, sergeant 
in the 1st Training Battalion, Camp 
Sherman, Ohio, recently discharged, 
has been made publicity man for the 
Kelley agency. Prior to enlistment he 
was assistant i manager of 





advertisin 





the Champion Spark ug Company, 

Toledo. 

Newspapers Appoint Repre- 
sentative 


The Louisville, Ky., Evening Post has 
placed Cone, Lorenzen & Woodman in 
charge of national advertising in the 
Eastern field. The Quincy, IIl., Jour- 
nal has appointed the same firm to rep- 
resent it in both the East and West. 
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Ryzon Sales Plan 


Defended 


[% Food Department of the” 
General Chemical Com § 
New York, in its current advert 
tising to the grocery trade, dis” 
cusses its sales policy with regard” 
to Ryzon Baking Powder, answer- 

ing the criticisms recently made 

of it by the Federal Trade Com- 

mission. “The General Chemical 

Company,” the copy says, “wel- 

comes the invitation to a discus- 

sion of the Ryzon sales policy 

with the Federal Trade Commis- 

sion. Discarding prejudices and 

abandoning inefficient merchan- 

dising methods, this policy was 

devised with the modern and 

democratic idea of rendering the 

greatest service to all concerned 

at the least cost. 

“There would be nothing new 
in a plan to benefit the trade at 
the expense of the consumer or 
to benefit the consumer at the 
expense of the trade. The novel- 
ty of the Ryzon plan is that it 
renders a distinct and valuable 
advantage to everyone who 
handles or uses Ryzon.” 

How this is brought about is 


emphasized in the following 
points: ‘ 
“1. The manufacturer having 


established and published a uni- 
form price, is enabled to concen- 
trate upon problems of produc- 
tion, to make the most satisfac- 
tory baking powder and make it 
most economically, with known 
costs and known incomes. 

“2. The wholesaler is relieved 
of speculative trading, and serves 
and is served by being free to de- 
velop distribution along economic 
lines of fair trading. 

“3. The retailer is afforded a 
fair, uniform, constant profit for 
the service he renders, based on 
the movement of Ryzon and not 
his willingness to resort to ovef- 
stocking, price cutting, or other 
uneconomic practices. 

“4. The semi-wholesaler (oF 
chain store dealer) handles Ry 
zon on terms which recognize 
large turnover and economic sell 
ing methods and yet prevent him 
from undermining the Ryzoa 
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1920 Cover Positions lst in the West 


Now Selling 1st in years of constructive service. 
All of our back cover positions lst in the confidence of Farmers. 
for 1919 are sold. A few very lst in editorial strength. 


desirable cover positions—in two Ist in “local” advertising. 

colors—are still available for 1920. lst in Farm Implement and Machinery 
Write or wire for open dates and advertising. 

rates. Make reservations now for Ist in Silo and Dairy Machinery ad- 
The WESTERN FARMER Dairy vertising. 

Annual—published April 15th. Ist in Tractor advertising. 


The ONE Big Semi-Monthly 
Covering This Rich Field 


Thoroughly covers Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho, Western Montana and Northern 
California. 
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LATIN-AMERICA 


See page 101, January 16 issue, 
or page 61, January 30 issue of 
Printers’ Ink, for full story 
regarding 


EL COMERCIO 


Circulation audited by A.B.C. 
Send for sample copy, circular and 
advertising rates. 

J. SHEPHERD CLARK CO. 


Burnet L. CLARK 
President and Manager 


114 Liberty St., New York 











Photoplay Journal 


(DON’T CONFUSE THE NAME) 


Is less than three years 
old and has never had 
a circulation campaign. 
Its entire circulation 
of 40,000 (and grow- 
ing) has been built up 
solely on its own mer- 
its—over 35,000 dis- 
criminating film enthu- 
siasts buy it every 
month at the news- 
stands—at 20c per copy. 


Published In Ppltedetebte 
by CENTRAL PRESS * cee, 


COMPANY, 1315 Cherry St. 
Represented in the East . 

by S. M. Go_ppere, 303 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
Represented in the West 

by Joun A. TENNEY, Morton Bidg., 

Chicago 
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trade of the Service Grocer, on 
whom the public depends for 
ninety per cent of its groceries, 

“5. The consumer, because of 
these economies in manufacturing 
and distribution, is supplied with 
a demonstrably superior baking 
powder at a uniform price which 
is materially lower than other 
baking powders, which are less ef- 
ficient.” 


re _ ‘ 
United Cigar Stores Leasing 
Saloon Sites 

The question ““What’s going to happen 
to the empty saloons?” is being an- 
swered in part by the United Cigar 
Stores, which are busily engaged in 
closing leases for many of the best lo 
cated premises, not so much as the re 
sult of ~ special effort, but as part of 
their regular business procedure. 

As is well known, the real estate de 
partment of the United Cigar Stores has 
always under observation suitable loca- 
tions in which to open up its retail es- 
tablishments. Many of the _ saloons 
which will shortly shut shop. occupy 
valuable corner sites, for which the cigar 
company has always shown marked 
preference. 

It is said that twenty sites in Man- 
hattan and Brooklyn have already been 
closed. Other chain stores have not yet 
reported activity in this direction, but it 
is assumed that many of the syndicate 
drug, candy and grocery shops will be- 
fore long hang out their shingles where 
once the sign of John Barleycorn 
dangled in the breeze. 


Briggs Cartoon Just the 
Checker for Ingersoll 


Clare Briggs, the cartoonist of the 
New York Tribune, had a series of 
sketches one day recently showing the 
frantic motions of a man arriving home 
in the dark while attempting to locate 
the electric light. It was a typical car- 
toon after the Briggsian style, showing 
the man as he “‘walks in circles waving 
arms,” “wigwags without success,” ete. 
_ The sequel came the following day, 
in an advertisement of Robt. H. Inger- 
soll & Bro., which followed the general 
idea of the previous day’s cartoon. 
Here, however, the way into the house, 
up the stairs and so on was made easy 
by “Ingersol-lites” placed in strategit 
positions. 

P. S. Salisbury, Ingersoll’s sales pro 
motion manager, states that while the 
cartoon came, of course, as a surprise 
to his company, it was really as as 
if made to order because of the fine 
opportunity for a comeback it afforded. 


Yepsen Now an Officer of 


Company 

V. L. Yepsen, advertising manager of 
the National Fire Proofing Company 
Pittsburgh, has been made second vite 
president of the company, 
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The POSTAL LIFE Way 
is Uncle Sam’s Way 


=. 
VAY 


When the Postat Lire Insurance Company began business nearly 
fourteen years ago, there were some who said: “You can’t sell life- 
insurance except through life-insurance agents.” 

The Postat Lire at once proceeded to prove that life-insurance could 
be sold by mail and has since received requests for information from 
more than 100,000 people. The Company now has policyholders in every 
State in the Union, in Canada, South America, the European Nations, 
in China, India and Japan and even in far-away Australia. The Postar 
Lire slogan is: 


‘“We Go Wherever The Mails Go’’ 


The Postat Lire way is Uncle Sam’s way. It uses an important arm of his 
service—his splendid postal facilities. That’s why the Company is called the 
“PostaL.” Itis also justly styled the Company of Safety, Service and Saving. 

It is safe because operating under strict 
New York State requirements and subject 
to the United States Postal] Authorities. It 
most helpfully serves policyholders through 
its Health Bureau with timely Health-Bulle- 
tins and freé medical examinations each 
year; and it saves because agents’ commis- 
sions and branch offices throughout the 
country are dispensed with. and policy- 
holders get the benefit. It employs no 
agents. It is a non-agency company. 


Find Out What 
You Can Save 


To learn what the Company can and will 
do for you, just drop a line mentioning 
Printers’ Inx for February 13th, giving (a) 
your exact date of birth and (b) your 
occupation, Full particulars will be prompt- 
ly sent you—by mail only. Address 


Postal Life Insurance Company 


WH. R. MALONE, President 


511 Fifth Ave., Cor. 43d St., New York 












































For The Service-Copy 





TWO MEN WANTED 


An Executive and 
A Service-Copy Man 


McLAIN-HADDEN-SIMPERS-COMPANY 


210 W. WASHINGTON SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA 


INK 


HIS is a chance of a lifetime for the right men. It 
is doubtful if the same opportunity will ever offer 
itself again in this way, at least in this organization. 


For The Executive position, only those who 


have already made a success 
need apply. We are not 
seeking capital or accounts 
to be brought from another 
agency. 


What we want is a man 
who thoroughly understands 
the advertising business, and 
can handle any part of a 
campaign alone or in con- 
junction with others. 


A man whose personality 
and ability will fit into a 
thoroughly equipped, well 
trained organization that is 
growing fast, is the man 
we are looking for. 


position, we prefer a man 
who has had an all-around 
service experience, and who 
is looking for an opening 
to expand both in the way 
of opportunity and income. 


In answering state the po- 
sition you are applying for 
—your age—experience— 
compensation desired—qual- 
ifications for the position 
and any other details that 
you think will enable us to 
reach a quick decision. All 
communications treated con- 
fidentially. 





























Switched Sales Outlet Breaks Mar- 
ket Opposition 


Department Stores Stock Venida Hair Nets After Druggists Introduce 
Them 


A* adroit piece of sales strategy 
was practiced by the manu- 
facturers of Venida Hair Nets in 
obtaining intensive distribution 
through certain retail channels at 
first hostile to the idea of selling 
an advertised article of this char- 
acter. And as the diplomat, de- 
siring to cultivate the acquaintance 
of some celebrity, seeks introduc- 
tion through a common friend, 
so the Rieser Company, of New 
York, with department-store dis- 
tribution firmly fixed in mind, 
found it expedient in marketing 
its product to turn first to the 
drug-store trade. 

Why the roundabout method? 

That necessitates a little delving 
into commercial history—which, 
however, will be brief. As has 
already been mentioned in Print- 
ers’ INK, prior to August, 1914, 
most hair nets came from Ger- 
many, Austria, Alsace-Lorraine, 
and Galicia. With the source of 
supplies cut off, the American 
manufacturer turned to the Chin- 
ese market, and now practically all 
the hair nets sold in this country 
are woven by the facile fingers of 
smiling Celestials—after, however, 
the raw hair has already once been 
shipped to the United States where 
the natural coloring is extracted, 
the hair sterilized and refined and 
dyed according to standard shades. 

It was about the time of the out- 
break of war that the Rieser Com- 
pany decided to try an experiment. 
Could hair nets—staple as ten- 
penny nails in a hardware store— 
be branded, nationally advertised 
and intensively sold? And would 
the stores, seeking new avenues of 
supply, prefer such an article? Or 
would they still incline toward 
private brands? 

Details of an advertising and 
selling campaign were planned 
with painstaking care and the 
company developed four strong 


talking points in favor of Venida: 





1. Quality and price would be 
standardized. 

2. An absolute guarantee would 
be given to both retailer and con- 
sumer. 

3. A counter case of exceptional 
display value would be presented 
with each initial order, facilitating 
sales and enabling the merchant 
to keep his stock in perfect con- 
dition. 

4. Venida Hair Nets would be 
intensively advertised. 

But when the proposition was 
put up to the department stores, 
they sagely wagged their heads to 
express the well-known negative 
decision. 

“We're selling an unadvertised 
brand, advertise our stores as an 
institution and get all the business 
that’s going. Why should we want 
to change? Why should we in- 
troduce your line to the trade?” 


SELLING THE PROPOSITION TO THE 
DRUGGISTS 


Reasons were forthcoming— 
but to little avail. 

It was then the company turned 
to the drug stores as a possible 
outlet—and also as a lever to use 
in influencing the business of the 
department stores. At first, though, 
it did not look like a particularly 
rosy gamble, for frankly, hair nets 
were department-store merchan- 
dise. 

True, some druggists sold hair 
nets, as some druggists sold um- 
brellas and collars and such, but 
usually only after other stores 
were shut for the day. Coming 
from the theatre a lady would 
run in for a hair net, and be sur- 
prised when she found she could 
get it. She rotated to the druggist 
only in an emergency, usually vis- 
iting the department-store notion 
counter for her regular supplies. 
To complicate matters further. 
hair nets were sold as notions, and 
not as toilet goods accessories 
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where there would be a natural 
link-up with other drug-store mer- 
chandise. 

This briefly was the situation as 
far as the new market was con- 
-cerned, and at first it presented 
difficulties apparently § unsur- 
mountable. 

The druggist, although keen for 
broadening his merchandise lines, 
looked somewhat askance at the 
proposition. In the past he had 
only purchased hair nets by the 
dozen, and here was a firm talking 
initial orders in gross lots. Cer- 
tainly, the new line was to be ad- 
vertised, and the druggist knew 
that advertising stimulates de- 
mand. But would the advertising 
change a feminine habit quickly 
enough to make it profitable? 

Fortified by strong selling ar- 
guments, Mr. Rieser got a few 
druggists to put in a stock. He 
told them that if the new line 
didn’t go, they could return it 
without fuss or fury. Each net 
was guaranteed to both dealer and 
consumer, giving absolutely no 


chance of loss. And bit by bit, the 


orders came until a fair distribu- 
tion was obtained. 

Had Mr. Rieser been less imagi- 
native and less ambitious he prob- 
ably would have stopped there. 
But he still had designs upon 
the department-store trade where 
women continued to do most of 
their hair-net shopping. He had 
two objects in view: to sell the 
ultimate consumer and in doing so 
make such a noise that the depart- 
ment-store buyers would prick up 
their ears to listen to what was 
going on. ’ 

With this purpose in mind, he 
next tackled the chain drug syndi- 
cates. He knew that through them 
he could secure intensive distribu- 
tion, as far as the Eastern mar- 
kets were concerned, and that in 
this way he could capitalize his 
advertising in actual sales. 

So the proposition was put up 
to such people as Liggett chain, 
George B. Evans, etc. who 
were offered co-operation of 
an unusual kind. “I quick- 
ly found,” relates Norvin H. 
Rieser to a _ representative of 
Printers’ Inx, “that the manufac- 


turer can always get the support 
of the real merchants if he offers 
a liberal margin of profit and 
doesn’t make a lot of glittering 
promises to be later forgotten. It 
was gratifying to see the co-opera- 
tion that the chain stores im- 
mediately gave to an item on 
which their profit was assured 
and which presented an opportuni- 
ty for new business. 

“Among other things we agreed 
to furnish the chain stores with 
exclusive window materials. The 
experience of the smaller drug- 
gists was repeated and orders 
from the chain stores came thick 
and fast.” 

It-was then that the buyers in 
the department stores began to get 
inquisitive. While drug-store sales 
were booming, advertising so in- 
creased the demand that the de- 
partment-store sales of unadver- 
tised brands also increased in vol- 
ume. “If your sales are on the up- 
grade as an indirect result of our 
advertising,” was the message to 
the department store, “you can 
imagine what they would be were 
you to stock Venida and become 
intimately associated with the 
campaign. The best thing you 
can do is to put in a stock.” 

And they did. 

Because hair nets are a big-town 
proposition, the Rieser Company 
is at present concentrating upon 
the big Eastern cities and adver- 
tising in the street cars with a 
coloring in the fashion magazines. 
Later it is planned to extend the 
market and it is expected, very 
naturally, that the same tactics 
employed in New York and Phila- 
delphia will prove equally effective 
elsewhere. 


On Staff of Motion-Picture 
Publications 
The Motion Picture Magazine and 
Motion Picture Classic, Brooklyn, have 
added Fred Williamson to the adver- 
tising staff, to cover the New York ter- 
ritory. 


R. L. Burdick With Murray 
Howe & Co. 


R. L. Burdick, recently of the book 
department of Forbes Magazine, New 
York, has joined the copy staff of Mur- 
ray Howe & Company of the same city. 
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These Times Call for 


Statesmanship In Business 


66 EN at the head of fac- 
tories,” said Edward N. 
Hurley, Chairman of the 

United States Shipping Board, 

“need the point of view of what 

might be termed the statesman- 

ship of business.” 

To educate the public on the facts of 
business; to replace doubt and suspicion 
of business with faith and admiration; 
to broaden the public understanding and 
heighten the public appreciation of the 
public values of business enterprise; to 
stabilize all industrial relations by prov- 
ing to the public and to workers alike 
that along with success and harmony of 
business go the well-being and security 
of all; to arouse in labor an understand- 
ing of the spirit and purposes of busi- 
ness; to create among workers faith in 
and loyalty to their employers and inter- 
est in their tasks; to combat radicalism 
and show up the vagaries of emotional 
theorists ; to spread intelligent understand- 
ing of business which makes for general 
industrial content and public faith—these 
are the functions of business statesman- 
ship that can immeasurably build for the 
strength and prosperity of the Nation! 

_The business statesman comprehends 
his business as a public institution— 
one that must make a genuine contribu- 
tion to public service or give way to a 
competitor having a broader vision and 
a larger public spirit. 

The business man today is a public 
man; he is shaping the destiny of the 


Nation as much as the statesman; he 
is a dominant figure in the world; he 
is building the foundation for the fu- 
ture strength of the Nation. 


To meet and cope with the industrial 
problems before the Nation and the in- 
dividual enterprise, every industrial ex- 
ecutive should exercise with fine public 
spirit this statesmanship of business. 

Do you fully conceive your function 
and the possibilities of your business 
in this mighty transition? 


If you are a statesman of business, 
you have a large public vision combine 
with a broad commercial cutlook; and 
you will want to make your own enter- 
prise exert a power for the good _ in 
your community and in the Nation. This 
is the test of the statesmanship of 
business. 

You need a specialist to interpret your 
business to the public as a supplement 
to your regular advertising. uch im- 
portant work requires a business investi- 
gator and reporter with perspective and 
an outside viewpoint, one trained in 
this far-reaching form of business ap- 
peal. 

Let me co-operate with you and your 
advertising agent in heightening the 
public appreciation of your business; let 
me prepare an institutional interpreta- 
tion of your enterprise. 


By placing before the public such 
enlightening expositions of the aims, pur- 
poses and achievements of your busi- 
ness you are performing the first func- 
tions of a statesman of business. 


Your fine work in the past assures your success as a herald of the new era in American 
Industry.—Watter 8S. WHEELER, Joseph Campbell Co., Camden, N. J. 
Let us have the right kind of interesting, descriptive narrative and readers will welcome your 


articles, and our business men gain inspiration 


Literary Digest. 
I think you would be surprised if you knew 
classes. The work you are doing in injecting 


how many teachers are os 


and benefit therefrom.—WiLLiaM J. Ryan, The 


ng your articles in their 
s truly admirable.—CarL 





H. Gerz, Secretary, American Association of Teachers of Journalism. 


Make the public admire and appreciate your business 
Business literature for all constructive purposes 


Story-advertisements 
Advertising Sum-Ups 


FELIX ORMAN 


INSTITUTIONAL 
ADVERTISING 


Industrial reviews and interpretations 


Humanized, dramatic accounts of business S 


General advertising follow-up systems 


Booklets, pamphlets 
House organs, special appeals 


TELEPHONE MURRAY HILt 6627 


Scenarios for dramatic industrial motion pictures 


Business education 


Industrial research and promotion 


ASTOR TRUST BUILDING 
FIFTH AVENUE AT 


Special work in the field of labor porty-SECOND ST. 


Social surveys in business 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Multiplexing the Telephone 


Marvel has followed marvel since 
Alexander Graham Bell invented his 
first simple telephone, the forerun- 
ner of the millions in use today. 


In these las. four decades thou- 
sands of Bell engineers have de- 
veloped a system of telephonic com- 
munication, so highly perfected 
that the same crude instrument 
which at the beginning could hardly 
carry speech from one room to 
another can now actually be heard 
across the continent. This is be- 
cause of the many inventions and 
discoveries which have been ap- 
plied to intervening switchboard, 
circuits and other transmitting 
mechanism. 


The vision of the engineers has 
foreseen requirements for increased 
communication, and step by step 
the structure of the art has been ad- 
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vanced—each advance utilizing all 
previous accomplishments. 


No one step in advance, since the 
original invention, is of greater im- 
portance, perhaps, than that which 
has provided the multiplex system, 
by which five telephone conversa- 
tions are carried on today simulta- 
neously over one toll line circuit, or 
by which forty telegraphic messages 
can be sent over the one pair of 
wires. As in a composite photo- 
graph the pictures are combined, so 
the several voice waves mingle on 
the circuit to be again separated for 
their various destinations. 


By this wonderful development 
the Bell System obtains for the pub- 
lic a multiplied usefulness from its 
long distance plant and can more 
speedily and completely meet the 
needs of a nation of telephone users. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System Universal Service 
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Make Official 
Advertising Attractive 
Typographically 





Simon Barr Endorses Oregon Idea 
of Doing Away with Publication 
of Delinquent Tax Payers—Such 
Legal Advertising as Is Neces- 
sary Should Be Made More 
Readable 





HE announcement in Print- 

ERS’ INK recently that the State 
of Oregon had voted against ad- 
vertising delinquent tax lists in the 
newspapers has brought forth vig- 
orous expressions of approval 
from several quarters. It will be 
remembered that the Oregon Jour- 
nal, of Portland, was largely re- 
sponsible for placing the measure 
before the people for ratification, 
and this fact in itself has been 
commented on particularly. 

Simon Barr, assistant editor of 
the Municipal Journal, New York, 
points out that legal advertising 
that it is necessary to publish 
should be presented in such a 
manner, typographically, that it in- 
vites reading. Here is Mr. Barr’s 
expression on the subject, as he 
gives it to Printers’ INK: 

“The fight of the Oregon Jour-- 
nal, of Portland, against ‘official 
advertising’ graft deserves more 
than praise—and it should have 
the vigorous emulation of pro- 
gressive newspapers all over the 
country, backed by those who be- 
lieve in honest advertising and 
decent government. 

“The general requirement of 
publication of official notices was 
originally a real recognition of 
publicity as a force for clean 
government. Whether because of 
the characteristic prosiness of 
lawyers, official red tape, bribery 
by politicians for newspaper sup- 
port or an ‘easy money’ attitude 
of publishers—or all of these— 
official advertising is no longer 
such a force. It has been de- 
graded into the very opposite, 

“It is very discouraging to see 
newspapers—even the best of 
them—publishing pages and pages 
of closely printed legal verbiage 
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The Atlanta Journal 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Advertising in 
The Journal 
Sells the Goods 


The Journal Covers 
Dixie Like the Dew 

















They 


Promote Efficiency 


With Graffco Vise Index Tabs attached to 
the leaves of books, ledgers, ete., the 
proper page can be found at once—desired 
data comes to light instantly. 


Graffco 
Vise Index Tabs 


have clear, attractive, washable faces and 
a grip that never loosens of itself. 


Their use insures facility and dispatch in 
posting and finding data. 


Write today for prices and information 
about Tabs; also other Graffco Products. 


George B. Graff Company 
294 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Mfrs. of Time-saving Office Devices 
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A Big Opportunity 
for a 
Real Producer 


Advertising Manager who 
can plan and carry out ex- 
tensive campaign and person- 
ally sell space to big agencies 
and national advertisers and 
direct solicitors. Must be 
very well known to the big 
men in the agencies and have 
a record for selling them. 
Must have had charge of ad- 
vertising department of big 
publication. 


Tell .your whole story in 
the first letter and state 
salary. Address “Magazine,” 
Box 53, Printers’ Ink. 


Have You Creative 
Advertising Brains? 


There’s a place in our or- 
ganization for a man with 
a fertile brain, upon whom 
we could depend to take 
hold of our auxiliary adver- 
tising work such as dealers’ 
signs, booklets, house or- 
gan, merchandise display 
cases and trays, boxes, car- 
tons and labels of our 
goods, etc. There is plenty 
of elbow room for a live 
wire who keeps his feet on 
the ground. Give us full 
details in first letter and we 
will arrange for an inter- 
view. Address “Manufac- 
turer,” Box 57, Printers’ 


Ink. 





and figures which would make a 
raving maniac of any conscientious 
citizen who tried to understand it. 
I have seen twenty, thirty and 
even sixty newspaper pages in one 
issue with delinquent tax lists and 
in one of the most respected of 
Eastern papers I have seen page 
on page of city accounts printed 
in such a way.as to make reading 
impossible. Somehow the impas- 
sioned editorials for good gov- 
ernment in these papers sound 
hollow. 

“Of course there are many types 
of official notices which should be 
published in newspapers, but they 
should be printed to give pub- 
licity, not to hide facts. They 
should be written and laid out by 
the man who handles the depart- 
ment store advertising—not by the 
city attorney or an under-clerk 
who copies out a form which has 
been used in the city office for dec- 
ades. There are some really 
necessary forms which affect the 
legality of official actions—and 
these should be considered and an 
official advertising technique de- 
vised to give maximum legal 
safety with fewest words and at 
least cost. 

“But this is only one phase of 
the question of official advertising. 
Is there any business or organiza- 
tion which has a wider range of 
services or more vital ideas to sell 
to the public than the city? Health, 
education, public safety, recrea- 
tion, public utilities, sanitary serv- 
ice—for sheer vital human inter- 
est, what can be more advertis- 
able than these? And yet with 
all these possibilities of making 
healthy, educated citizens living in 
comfort and prosperity, with the 
help of advertising, official adver- 
tising remains the worst in the 
world. 

“There are a few cities and 
other governmental bodies which 
are beginning to appreciate to 
some degree the resources of ad- 
vertising. It is up to the adver- 
tising men in every community, 
not only to see that official adver- 
tising is not a waste of money, 
but to help their city as they 
served their country in the war 
publicity campaigns.” 
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‘The 
Power, ALEX ANDER and JENKINS 
Company® 
dverttPv 
DETROIT 






Perhaps you have no- 
ticed that the accounts 
of this organization do 
not “change hands” 
very frequently. 




























The Importance of the Young People 


The Importance of the Young People as an 
advertising asset has been repeatedly dem- 
onstrated. No opportunity to effectively 
reach this responsive field through a medi- 
um of character should be overlooked. 
That YOUNG PEOPLE’S WEEKLY is 
worth while, that it enjoys the perfect 
confidence of the young people in 200,000 
desirable homes and commands their live- 
ly interest, is best evidenced by its class 
of advertisers and their continuous ap- 
pearance 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S WEEKLY 
David C. Cook Publishing Co., Elgin, IIl. 


WESLEY EB. FARMILOER, Advertising Manager 











Roy Barnhill, Inc., 23 East 26th Street, New York 
Chas. H. Shattuck, People’s Gas Building, Chicago 
Sam Dennis, Globe-Democrat Building, St. Louis 






‘Cook's Weexty Trio :A Mituion Bors anv Girts 


THE Boys’ Wortp THE GiRLs’ COMPANION YOUNG PEopie'’s WEEKLY 
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Increase Distribution at Small Cost! 


Do you sell Playing Cards, Fountain Pens, Mint Candies, 
Chocolates, Candy Bars, Metal and Glass Novelties, Safety 
Razors, etc.? If so, your 1919 campaign is not complete 
without including the eighth largest industry in the country. 

Thousands of cigar stores, the United and other chains, 
plus the jobbers, already carry similar side lines at substan- 
tial profits. Not one cent of extra overhead to them to 
carry your line. 

Are your goods reaping the advantages from this com- 
paratively unexploited field? 

Reach them through THE TOBACCO LEAF—circulation 
greater than that of all its contemporaries combined—oldest 
and largest. Write today for sample copy and rates. 





Advertising Department 


THE TOBACCO LEAF 


198 Broadway New York City 




















Sere complete engraving 
plants~fully equipped for 
intelligent service and the 
finest production of color 
plates, half-tones& line-cuts. 


THE BECK ENGRAVING COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
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Selling War Bonds in Great Britain 
in Peace-Time 


Sale of British War Bonds Did Not Decline After the Armistice Was 
Signed—Advertising Helped Keep Purchases Up to Former Level 


By Thomas Russell 


London Correspondent of Printers’ Inx 


{Eprrortat Note:—Cable dispatches 
from London, dated January 21—sev- 
eral weeks after Mr. Russell mailed 
this article to Printers’ Ink—announced 
that the British Government had com- 
letely surprised the financial market 
~ announcing that the sa'e of War 
Bonds would be resumed February 1. 
“Evidently the continuous pen = 
policy,” it is staed, “is too successfu 
to be discontinued. Furthermore it is 
not desired to interrupt the public thrift 
habit or to allow. money to drift else- 
where when the Governmen: still needs 
funds.” 

lt is fairly safe to surmise that ad- 
vertising will play an important part in 
the new campaign. British treasury 
oficiais have all along leaned heavily 
upon the help of paid publicity and it 
would seem that this must be the chief 
reliance, now that the war-time patriotic 
appeal is missing.] 

BY the time this is published, 

war bonds of the British 
Government will no longer be 
on sale. Of course, money is 
still needed, to wind up the Watch 
on the Rhine; but the advertising 
department of the War Savings 
Committee, organized by G. A. 
Sutton, is about to be disbanded. 

Without advertising the bonds 
would not sell. They have been 
easily the most conspicuous ad- 
vertising success of the war, and 
a world’s record of low selling 
cost. The money was obtained 
at an advertising expenditure of 
seven cents per thousand dollars 
—or, in other words, decimal 
seven per cent. 

War bonds are an unequalled 
financial proposition—5 per cent 
with irrefragable security and a 
premium on redemption to boot. 
But it was not this almost usurious 
profit that fetched the money 
during the war: it was sheer 
patriotism, aroused by clever ad- 
vertising. 

The Armistice did not stop the 
Sale, because the appeal has been 
changed. Previously, the emo- 
tional note was stressed, closely 


following events at the front. 
For instance, during the bad time 
last March, the copy pictured 
England’s peril in terms of Bel- 
gium. How would we like to 
see the Hun marching through 
Kent, doing the things that he 
did when he marched through 
Brabant? The defences of Ant- 
werp, one of the strongest places 
in Europe, did not keep the Ger- 
mans out: could the London de- 
fenses resist him? And again, 
the soldier who was absent with- 
out leave got court-martialled. 
What about the money that was 
absent without leave — shirking 
its duties in deposit accounts at 
the bank? Later, the success of 
the armies was applauded, and 
the public invited to keep on sup- 
plying the cash. 

The Armistice made this kind 
of appeal inappropriate and use- 
less. The argument was prompt- 
ly changed: the opportunity to 
invest on such favorable terms 
would not last forever. You had 
better buy war bonds while there 
was time. One telling announce- 
ment urged giving war bonds for 
Christmas. It is suggested in this 
advertisement that donations to 
charitable societies, when intend- 
ed for endowment purposes, 
should be given in war bonds. 


INVESTMENT FEATURE APPRECIATED 


The amazing efficiency of the 
advertising is shown by the fact 
that although the signature of an 
armistice seems the likeliest 
thing to stop subscriptions, the 
sales in the four weeks follow- 
ing the armistice were within 
£50,000 of those for the four 
weeks in October and £23.000,000 
more than the four weeks in 
September. 

The figures for the weeks be- 
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fore and after November 11th 
are quite interesting. I give the 
number of individual applications 
as well as the amounts: 

Week Amount 
Ending Subscribed 
Aug. 10 £17,024,091 

17 21,807,668 

24 i 18,568,199 
17,204,633 
21,778,197 
16,478,521 
16,259,493 
20,932,206 
Oct.’ 5 : 22,041,781 
31,902,239 
23,269,578 
21,467,919 
29,286,862 
22,070,339 
27,485,801 
22,250,876 
16,831,189 


Applications 
9,535 


3 
Sept. 
1 


Nov. 


It must be mentioned, though, 
that there was another influence 
at work to maintain sales. 

This coincided happily with the 
Armistice. It was an appeal to 
persons having money in banks 
on deposit (i. e., not in a check- 
ing accdunt) to use it for war 
bonds. Although it was against 
their own apparent interest, the 
managers of all the chief banks 
patriotically agreed to write to 
depositors urging this. In this 
country almost all the banking is 
done by a small number of banks, 
‘having numerous branches. These, 
over a period of many years, have 
been gradually absorbing all the 
small banking concerns. 


BANKS URGE DEPOSITORS TO BUY 


Thus it was not very difficult 
to organize the appeal. Copies 
of the letter, under the banks’ 
own London head office letter 
head, with the facsimile signature 
of the big boss, were a strong 
appeal to the individual deposi- 
tor. They were printed in Lon- 
don and forwarded by the War 
Savings Committee to the local 
bank managers at the rate of 
about 70,000 a day in envelopes 
ready to be addressed. The let- 
ters were the same for all banks 
and read ‘as follows: 

“As chairman of your bank, I 
venture to address you personally 
on the subject of investment 
national war bonds. 

“On the general question of 
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the duty incumbent upon us to 
render our country every assist- 
ance in our power I hope it is 
not necessary to dwell. I can 
say with confidence that this bank 
has throughout the war done ity 
share by subscription, direct and 
indirect, and will spare no effort 
in the future; it is our desire that 
our customers should support the 
common cause in the same way, 
and it is a point of honor for 
each bank to show its full pro- 
portion of the aggregate subscrip- 
tions made. 

“On the question of the value 
of the national war bonds to the 
investor, I need only say that this 
bank is taking them freely as be- 
ing the best possible investment 
now open to a prudent and con- 
servative bank for all funds which 
are available for that purnose. 

“Bank deposits have been 
steadily growing during the war, 
in spite of all calls upon them 
for the various war | ans, and 
bankers have no fear aat their 
resources will be dir inished by 
subscription. The r ney when 
disbursed by th sovernment 
finds its way bac’ the banks; 
and you need ha no _apprehen- 
sion that the bz .- will be dis- 
turbed or annoyed by a reduc. 
tion of your balance for this 
purpose. 

“Bankers believe that one rea- 
son for the growth in their de 
posits is tl anticipation on the 
part of tre rs that, a~ soon as 
the .war cu.aes to ar end they 
will at once need J rge funds 
for the replenishms t of their 
stocks. I should ! e to assure 
you that if this is . reason for 
keeping a large cash balance m 
your own case, you need not re- 
gard your funds ‘as locked up by 
the investment of your balance 
innational war bonds. Banks 
will always be eady to make you 
=. advance 2 «inst them on lib- 
eral terms f~ trade requirements. 

“Banks are also ready to ad- 
vance against them to their prt 
vate customers in all cases where 
they have reason to believe that 
‘\e borrower means to repay ad- 
vance out of savings or by 
of investments, 
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A rug manufacturer is ce to use 


1000 copies of my BETTER (Retail) 
SELLING BULLETINS. 


He will add a special message about his rugs to 
the back of the BULLETINS and then send this 
material to the home addresses of retail rug sales- 
men secured by his traveling representatives. 

First thing this rug manufacturer knows, he will be as 
progressive and prosperous as the Eastman Kodak people, 
who for years have sent a special monthly message on 
better selling to the Kodak salespeople in retail stores. 


Does it suggest anything to you? 


Shin tll College Hill, Easton, Pa. 


F. S.—Specimens of No. 7 BETTER SELLING, “Don’t Overstate 
Your Case,” and No. 7 BETTER LETTERS, “The Best Letter You 


Ever Wrote,” free on request. 


™ GUGLER- 


ad Bidsteyepu Wey ation Oren 





Inserts in Trade Publications 


A brilliantly colored insert in a trade publication 
makes a far stronger impression than many adver- 
tisements in black only. Color is one of the most 
effective agencies for strengthening an impression— 
the contrast with the black.and white of the other 
pages is striking. 


Our experience in designing and executing color 
inserts for large advertisers, such as Emerson- 
Brantingham Implement Co., Wilson Jones Loose 
Leaf Co. and Liquid Carbonic Co. os qualifies us to do 
full justice to your requirements in this line. 


THE GUGLER LITHOGRAPHIC CO. 
Milwaukee and Chicago 


MILWAUKEE AND CHICAGO. 
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“Right Away, Sir” 








“Rapid Service” means all the name implies 
—Prompt, Efficient handling of your Electro- 


type orders—whether you are located on the 
Atlantic seaboard or the Pacific Coast. 


We make all kinds of Advertising Plates and 


Trade Cuts, including Stereotypes and Mats, 
Electros by the wax or Dr. Albert Lead Mold 


Process. 
on Aluminotype. 


Sole owners U. S. Letters Patent 


The Rapid Electrotype Company 
W. H, KAUFMANN, President and General Manager 
Largest Makers and Distributors of Advertising Plates in the World 


New York 


CINCINNATI 


Chicago 


REFERENCES:—Any five national advertisers you may think of. If you ask them, 
you will find that several of them already know what Rapid’s Service means. 
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of Business 


RISING SUN 
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GREEN'S GARAGE > 








Michelin Tires ¥E 








More particularly signs that 
have produced business for 
others—and signs that will 
bring business to you. 


Our service staff is glad to talk 
over sign problems with adver- 
tisers and agencies—for two heads 
are better than one. 


if 


l 


Lithographed and Printed 
Metal Signs. 
Embossed Metal and 
Porcelain Enameled Iron 
Signs. 

Folded Edge Fibre, Cloth 
and Wood Signs. 
Counter and Window Dis- 
plays, Framed Bulletins. 


L. D. Nelke—Signs—New York, Inc. 


Established 1861 


25 East 26th Street 
New York 


N. Y. 
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“I therefore urge you person- 
ally to invest in national war 
bonds to the utmost of your 
ability; our branch manager will 
give you every assistance in his 


power.” 

Of this letter 930,000 were fur- 
nished the banks (though dated 
from London) and sent down to 
local branches to be filled in and 
mailed to each depositor by the 
local office of the bank where he 
had his account. 

Of course, all sorts of special 
schemes had been worked dur- 
ing the war, and they did won. 
ders. For instance. spare tanks 
went through the country, acting 
as selling offices. Anyone who 
had access to the localized returns 
of weekly sales could easily tell 
the route of these tanks, from 
the figures that they produced. 


Tells Why Six-Cent Fare Is 
Justified 


The Chicago elevated roads are run- 
ning a campaign of advertising in the 
Chicago newspapers in an effort to 
“sell” the Chicago public on the six- 
cent-fare proposition. The State Public 
Utilities Commission allowed the com- 
pany to charge the extra cent fare. The 
state’s attorney went into the courts and 
contested the ruling, which was upheld. 
The company in its advertising now 
is endeavoring to show that it is justi- 
fied in making the charge. It speaks 
about having fifteen officials whose ag- 
gregate salaries amount to only $83,020 
a year, whereas the total payroll is ap- 
proximately $5,492,000. It is declared 
that out of the six-cent fare paid by 
each passenger one-twenty-fifth of one 
cent goes to the payment of salaries and 
2.78 cents goes for paying wages. 

The advertising is inspired by the fact 
that many former users of the elevated 
are now riding on the surface lines, 
where the fare is only five cents. 


New Ownership for Beaumont 


“Journal” 


C. H. Fentress, for the past thirteen 
years business manager of the Cleve- 
land, Ohio Press, is now president and 
business manager of the Beaumont, 
Tex., Journal. C. L. Shless, who has 
been editor and principal owner for 
nine years past, retains an interest in 
the paper and will remain as editor. 
Associated with the new ownership will 

. S. Fentress and Charles E. 
Marsh, of the Waco, Tex., 
Tribune. 

Knill-Burke, Inc., New York and 

icago, have been appointed foreign 
advertising representatives of the Beau- 
mont Journal. 


News- 
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Mrs. Smith is One of the Thousands 
of “‘Just-Like-Her” Women 


She is usually sold by suggestion 
and reminder. 

Do you suggest and remind her 
of your product at the same time 
that she buys. 








Designed by us for ialty 
ee ee pall isplay 

You cannot buy our idéa unless 
it sells your goods. Let us 


prove it. 


B. & B. SIGN COMPANY, Inc. 
Advertising Signs-Window Display 
341-347 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Another Record Broken 


The March “Experimenter” 
with 15,165 lines of paid display 


advertising over 
125% GAIN 
over March last year 


and breaks the previous high record 

by 2,076 lines. 

Circulation well over 100,000. 
EXPERIMENTER PUBLISHING CO. 
233 FULTON ST., NEW YORK CITY 


Western Representative 
J.B.F INUCAN, Hartford Bidg.,Chicago 
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If you are a 
Copy Writer 


who can write terse, 
snappy copy and 
ave an appreciation 
for pretty things to 
wear, we have an 
opening for you that 
will give you all the 
opportunity you are 
looking for. 
Write at once and 
let your letter be a 
good example of your 
wor 


“E. K.,”” Box 56, 
Printers’ Ink. 




















WANTED 


Advertising} Salesman 


To sell space in a technical publi- 
cation for one of the leading pub- 
lishers in this field. 


Definite ability to sell advertising 
is essential. Acquaintance among 
technical advertisers and familiar- 
ity with the shipbuilding or allied 
industries, while not essential, will 
be of value. 


This is an unusual opportunity to 
form a permanent connection with 
an old but rapidly growing organi- 
zation and to grow with it. 
Give full details of experience, 
with salary requirements, in first 
letter, which will be held abso- 
lutely confidential. 
Address “S. W.,” Box 55, 
Printers’ Ink. 
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Germans Still Strong in South 
America 


“La Revista DEL Munpo” 
New York, February 6, 1919, 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I was considerably surprised to note 
in one of our metropolitan newspapers, 
a day or two ago, the statement in a 
dispatch from Washington that was 
either an inexcusable blunder on the 
part of both the Washington corre. 
spondent and the editor, or else a most 
subtle piece of German propaganda 

In this dispatch, American manufac. 
turers were advised to employ former 
Latin American agents of German 
houses, explaining that these agents 
were available at once and could im 
mediately take up the work of securing 
for firms in the United States the trade 
they had formerly held for German 
firms. 

The newspaper carrying this has been 
known as patriotic in every particular, 
but the publication of such advice is 
certainly the opposite to giving good 
service to the United States. 

One of our correspondents from La 
Paz, Bolivia, in a letter just received, 
says, “German houses still seem to have 
the bulk of the wholesale trade here. 
When the war began they had big 
stocks, then they bought heavily from 
the United States, and even now they 
seem to be able to supply their cus 
tomers by obtaining goods through 
agents in the interior towns.’ 

The facts of the matter are plain to 
those who will investigate, that is, that 
the German commercial organization in 
Latin America is still strong, and that 
the German fight for commercial suprem- 
acy continues, and that this includes 
the same kind of pernicious propaganda 
as heretofore. Can any one imagine a 
German house in Latin America faith 
fully representing a manufacturer from 
the United States? 

A. Evcene Bottes. 
‘anager. 


G. F. Hobart Joins A. B. C. 


G. F. Hobart, formerly an adver 
tising agency man in Hamilton, On- 
tario, has been appointed manager of 
the promotion department of the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations, Chicago. 


Iowa Ad Man Gets Military 
Discharge 


J. Sidney Johnston has returned t 
his duties as advertising manager o 
the Marshall Packing Company, Mar- 


| shalltown, Iowa, having being released 


from military service. 


In Charge of Toronto Office ip 
Montreal “La Presse” 

S. L. Rees, who has been connected 
with Montreal La Presse for the past 
six years, has been placed in charge 
of the Toronto office of that news 
paper. 
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THE MORNING RECORD 


Overwhelmingly Dominates in 


MERIDEN, CONNECTICUT 
LEADS LOCAL EVENING PAPER: 


In Circulation, by more than 35%, 

In Display Advertising, by a page a day, 

In Want Ads, almost three to one, 

In Local News, 

In Telegraphic News — Only Associated Press Paper, 

In Editorial Influence. 

ONLY A. B. C. Newspaper in City. 

Only two-cent paper in Meriden; evening paper charges 
three cents. 





Eastern business handled through the HOME OFFICE; 
Western through GILMAN & NICOLL, Tribune Bldg., Chicago 

















IN CANADA 


An opportunity fora manufacturer 
of an American specialty 


An established Canadian manufacturing con- 
cern in first-class standing, with a complete 
sales organization, on account of largely ex- 
panded manufacturing facilities, wishes to take 
over the manufacture, distribution and sales 
of an American specialty—preferably such as 
sold by the hardware, drug and jewelry trades. 
Replies will be treated in confidence. 


Address “A. O.,” Box 54, care Printers’ Ink 
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*‘CONCENTRATION IS MORE 
IMPORTANT THAN DISTRIBUTION” 


NEW ENGLAND 


A Group of Six States That Are 
the Best for Trial Campaigns 


Seldom nowadays does an advertiser stake his all on an 
advertising proposition without first submitting his goods, 
prices and advertising to the verdict of a sufficient number 
of people, so that he may expect the law of average to yield 
approximate results. 


There are many reasons why the goods, prices and adver- 
tising be submitted to the people in these six northern 
states. Some of the reasons are: 


Every advertiser knows that a prosperous manufacturing 
population is a good purchaser. It buys largely and is quick 
to seek for merit in new articles. It is progressive, thrifty. 
A people peculiarly susceptible to daily newspaper advertising 
—a trait handed down from father to son. ; 

A territory with fine cities closely knit together without par- 
allel in the country; and each city having splendid newspapers 
with equitable advertising rates. 

The uniform every-day, money-in-hand prosperity caused by 
a weekly payroll distributed regularly in this concentrated 
territory. 

A blend of all nationalities and all sections, for New England 
is cosmopolitan not provincial. 

New England does appeal to advertisers because in no. other 
section is there so much capacity per mile to purchase goods. 


Here follow fifteen of New 
Home Dailies: 


BURLINGTON, VT., FREE PRESS 
MANCHESTER, N. H. PNONand 
FITCHBURG, MASS., SENTINEL 
LOWELL, MASS, COURIER-CITIZEN 
LYNN, MASS., ITEM 

SALEM, MASS., NEWS 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., UNION 
TAUNTON, MASS. DAILY 
WORCESTER, MASS., GAZETTE 


England’s most dependable 


PAWTUCKET, R. I., TIMES 

BRIDGEPORT, CT. BOST and. 
NEW HAVEN, CT., REGISTER 

NEWLONDON, CT., DAY (Brening) 
WATERBURY, CT.,REPUBLICAN 
PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS 


EAcH OF THE NeEwspPAPERS here 
named is a power in its home com- 
munity. 
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Represents Lea & Perrin in 
Canada 


Harold Seddon has been appointed 
Canadian representative of Lea & Per- 
rins, English sauce manufacturers. Mr. 
Seddon has represented the company in 
Western Canada, but will now control 
both East and West. He will also have 
charge of the advertising campaign now 
being planned. His headquarters are 
at present in Montreal. Smith, Denne 
& Moore, Limited, Toronto and Mon- 
treal, are placing the advertising. 


Joins “Rural Canada” and 


“United Farmer” 

Frank H. Harris has become business 
manager of the Canada Farmers’ Pub- 
lishing Syndicate, with headquarters in 
Toronto. Mr. Harris has been with the 
R. A. Lister Company, Toronto, in the 
accounting department in charge of 
agencies for the Avery tractors. He 
takes charge of the “Farming With 
Power and Labor Saving Machinery” 
department in conection with Rural 
Canada and the United Farmer. 


Sidener-Van Riper Man Back 
from the War 


Ellis J. Baker, who served with Bat- 
tery A, 150th Field Artillery, Rainbow 
Division, in France and Germany, has 
been invalided home and has resumed 
his position in the copy department of 
the Sidener-Van Riper Advertising 
Company, Indianapolis. 

Mr. Baker's unit saw service on the 
actual fighting front for more than ten 
months. 


Looking for American Pencils 
in England 


W. S. Crawrorp, Lrtp. 
ADVERTISING AGENTS AND CONSULTANTS 
Craven House, Kingsway, 

. Lonpon, W. C. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Do you know of any American pencil 
firms who wish to sell their pencils in 
England? If so, please put them in 
touch with us at once. 

W. S. Crawrorp. 


G. W. Williams, Jr., Leaves 


Government Service 

G. W. Williams, Jr., has resigned 
from the Bureau of Aircraft Produc- 
tion to become advertising manager of 
United Motors Service, Inc., Detroit. 
Until he entered Government Service 
about eighteen months ago Mr. Wil- 
liams was connected with the adver- 
tising department of the Electric 
Storage Battery Company, Philadelphia. 


Haws 3 Baker-Vawter Director 

R. Calvert Haws, advertising man- 
ager of the Baker-Vawter Company, 
Benton Harbor, Mich, has been elected 
to the board of directors. 
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A Great Market 


In Maine 


What You Would Naturally 
Look for IN MAINE 


—the jobbing center. 
—the financial center. 
—the shopping center. 
—the society center. 


Then the place is 


Portland 


the four centers of Maine and the 


- EVENING 
EXPRESS 


The one great daily of Portland. 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston——-New York———Chicago 


IT IS NOW— 


The Post and 
Standard - Telegram 


In Connecticut’s Greatest 
Manufacturing Center 


BRIDGEPORT 


The STANDARD which for a 
great many years was one of the 
good papers of Bridgeport united 
its fortunes with the great leader, 
The Post and Telegram, which 
is now, under its new name, 
greater than ever. 





Leads in Advertising 
Leads in News 
Leads in Influence 
Leads in Circulation 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston———New York- Chicago 


BY 
A 
MILE! 
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Printers’ INk 


Registered U. 8. Patent Office 
A FOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Roweil 


Printers’ Ink Pustisninc Company 
Publishers. 
Orrice: 185 Mavison Avenue, New York 
City. Telephone 1346-7-8-9 Murray Hill. 
President and Secretary, J. I. Romer. Vice- 
President and Treasurer, R. W. Lawrence. 
General Manager, J. M. Hopkins. The ad- 
dress of the company is the address of the 
officers. 
Chicago Office: 833 Peoples Gas Building, 
122 South Michigan Boulevard, Kirk Tayvior, 
Manager. Telephone, Harrison 1706-1707. 
New England Office: 1 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Jutivs Maruews, Manager. 
Atlanta Office: Candler Bldg., 
Koun, Manager. 
St. Louis Office: Post Dispatch Building, 
A. D. McK unnev, Manager. 
London Office: 16 Regent Street, S.W., G. W. 
Kerrie, Manager. 
Paris Office: 31bis Faubourg Montmartre, 
Jsan H. Furceras, Manager. 


Gro. M. 


Issued every Thursday. Subscription price, 

three dollars a year, $1.50 for six months. Ten 

cents a copy. 

Forei Postage, two doliars per year extra. 

Canadian Postage, one dollar. 

Advertising rates: Page, $90; halfpage, $45: 
uarter page, $22.50: one inch, minimum $7. 

Classified 50 cents a line—net. Minimum order 

$2.50. 


— Irvinc Romer, Editor . 
.ynn G. WriGut, Managing Editor 
R. W. Patmer, News Editor 
EDITORIAL STAFF? 
Bruce Bliven = Allen Murphy 
Frederick C Kendall ‘rank L. Blanchard 
Chicago: G. A. Nichols 
London: Thomas Russell 
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Advertisers will 
watch with inter- 
Buying est—and many of 
Public Isn’t them will take an 

active part in— 
the movement which is now spring- 
ing up all over the country, and 
which has for its slogan “Buy 
Necessities Now.” The purpose 
of this propaganda is to urge the 
consumer to anticipate his needs 
of the next few months by going 
to the stores and buying at once 
the necessities which he knows he 
must purchase very shortly in any 
event. 

This movement is in response 
to a striking and-in some respects 
a decidedly serious situation. For 
sixty days the wheels of trade 
have been slowed because con- 


Why the 
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sumer, retailer and wholesaler 
have all refrained from buying 
in the belief that prices would 
soon come down. Manufacturers, 
too, have been guilty: they have 
refrained from buying their raw 
materials, hoping for a_ better 
price a short time hence. 

While wishing the new propa- 
ganda every success, Printers’ 
INK believes that the efforts of 
its sponsors are foredoomed to 
failure unless they recognize one 
vital factor in the situation. Peo- 
ple in general have a firmly fixed 
belief that the high prices now 
prevailing on many commodities 
represent a liberal margin of un- 
justified profit—that “profiteer- 
ing” is still going on; and the 
way in which prices on some lines 
have lately come tumbling down, 
simply serves to reinforce that 
belief. The public is not going to 
resume its purchasing unless it is 
convinced that prices have reached 
bedrock. 

We understand that the new 
movement includes an attempt to 
persuade manufacturers and dis- 
tributors to readjust prices at 
once by making them low eno 
so that it can be guaranteed they 
will not go lower for many months 
to come. Something of this sort 
is in fact predicated in the plan of 
Secretary of Commerce William 
C. Redfield, announced last Satur- 
day. Secretary Redfield wants a 
voluntary co-operative board, con- 
sisting of representatives of many 
basic industries, to agree on 
prices for various commodities 
and materials. The prices thus 
established would, it is understood, 
remain in force for a sufficiently 
long time to justify the general 
public (and the government de- 
partments themselves) in buying 
freely and at once. 

If this plan, or some similar one, 
is put in operation, Printers’ INK 
believes that that fact should be 
spread abroad to the utmost 
possible extent. It should be 
advertised, and advertised agaif; 
inside facts and figures should be 
quoted, if necessary, to show that 
quoted prices are fair; and after 
the manufacturer has proved this 
for his specific goods, the retailer 
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should do it all over again for his 
general line. : 

Of course, there will be those 
who will say, “The less the peo- 
ple think about this matter, the 
better.” The answer is, the peo- 
ple are thinking about it now. If 
you want them to stop thinking in 
the terms they are—give them an- 
other side of the situation to chew 


upon! 


Employment The ability of a 
Policies and 
Ability to 
Compete 


manufacturer to 
compete may de- 
pend very large- 
ly on his employ- 
ment policy. If 
his relations with his employees 
are strained, if the labor turn- 
over in his plant is high, he is 
bound to be seriously handicapped 
in competing with the manu- 
facturer who has a_ contented, 
well trained smoothly running 
organization. 

It is not hard to understand 
why this is true. Labor repre- 
sents the biggest factor in the 
cost of many a product. The 
quality of the product itself de- 
pends greatly on the quality of 
the labor that goes into it. If 
there is a constant new flux of 
labor into the plant, production 
is bound ‘to suffer. Under such 
a condition the morale of the 
workers is lowered, efficiency de- 
clines, wastage and breakage in- 
crease, with the inevitable result 
that costs go up. 

The answer to this situation is 
to make the employment policy 
right. The employee must be 
trained to do his work with the 
highest degree of skill. Then he 
must be retained. There is some- 
thing wrong with the concern that 
does not keep a good percentage 
of its employees on its pay roll 
for years. To be sure, cutting 
down the labor turnover is a 
mighty task, but it can be done. 
It is being done. It requires big 
men to put it over. Several. em- 
ployment manager jobs have re- 
cently gone begging for the lack 
of big enough men to fill them. 
But such men are being developed 
and in the future the success of 
Many a company may depend on 


whether or not such a man is 
seated among the upper ring of 
their executives. 

You may be certain that some 
competitor of yours is clever 
enough, possesses enough strength 
to solve this problem. Your 
chances of being able to adver- 
tise successfully, to sell your 
goods in competition with that 
rival, depend on how well you 
handle the same question. 

Help This Though the war 


Measure— '‘* ended in all 
but name, most 


and Hurry! of the domestic 
problems of the United States 
which were brought sharply into 
public consciousness for the first 
time during and because of the 
conflict are still with us. One of 
the biggest of these, and one on 
which the least progress has per- 
haps been made, is that of the 
alien in America. 

There are still eight million peo- 
ple in the United States who can- 
not read and write English. Some 
of these are of illiterate native 
stock; but from four to five mil- 
lion, according to the best avail- 
able estimates, are the foreign 
born. They are here to get what 
they can out of America (and for 
many it is pathetically - little) ; 
they take no part in our national 
life; they are islands of igno- 
rance and apathy in the whirling 
currents of American democracy. 

How dangerous it is to have 
these “undigested” groups .of 
aliens and illiterates among us, 
we learned in wartime; and the 
danger is equally real though per- 
haps less urgent when we are at 
peace. More than eighteen months 
ago Printers’ Ink began the pub- 
lication of a series of articles deal- 
ing with the necessity for assimi- 
lating the foreigner, and pointing 
out the ways and means by which 
Americanization may best be ac- 
complished. We are glad to be 
able to report that Congress has 
at last apparently awakened to the 
seriousness of the situation. 

Several measures have been in- 
troduced suggesting various 
schemes for Americanization ; and 
of these, Printers’ INK believes 
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that the measure sponsored, we 
understand, by Secretary Franklin 
K. Lane, and introduced simul- 
taneously by Senator Hoke Smith 
and Representative W. B. Bank- 
head, presents an adequate and 
efficient plan which deserves the 
support of all intelligent citizens 
loyally interested in seeing “one 
hundred per cent Americanism” 
made something more than an iri- 
descent dream. 

The bill (S. 5464, H. R. 15402) 
would provide from the Federal 
treasury an immediate appropria- 
tion of $5,000,000, and for the 
next seven years $12,500,000 annu- 
ally, to be spent only in those 
States which will appropriate an 
equal sum to be put with it. The 
Federal money is to be used only 
for salaries of teachers, or for 
training such teachers; and no 
State shall be eligible for a part 
of the Federal appropriation until 
it has provided by law for teach- 
ing English to all illiterate or non- 
English-speaking boys and girls 
between the ages of 16 and 21, 
to the extent of 200 hours a year. 
The aid to each State would be in 
exact proportion to its need 
(that is, to the percentage of il- 
literates and aliens in its popula- 
tion). 

Printers’ INK believes that the 
desirability of some such relief 
as this legislation would afford 
must be evident to every intelli- 
gent student of the situation. We 
trust that the Senate Committee 
on Education and Labor, and the 
House Committee on Education, 
will be inundated with letters urg- 
ing their approval of the measure. 


Advertising Speeded up by 


the inexorable 
for Self- demands of war- 
protection § fare, American 
factories have been turning out 
material far in excess of our nor- 
mal requirements. Plants have 
been enlarged, efficiency increased 
to an amazing degree and new 
and quicker processes invented. 
With several million men re- 
turning to the office, factory and 
workroom there is not going to 
be a diminished production—al- 
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though naturally it will be d- 
rected along different channels. 
The excess of our domestic copn- 
sumption over exports is yari- 
ously estimated at from ten to 
thirty-five per cent. 

What’s going to happen to this 
surplus? It can’t all go abroad, 
for much of it is designed for 
home needs and our export dis- 
tributive machinery is still in its 
formative stages. The cupboards 
of the nation may be bare, but 
there will soon come a time when 
stores will pile high and business 
competition will be intensified to 
a degree hitherto unknown. 

A twofold obligation is there- 
fore again imposed upon adver- 
tising. It must create new mar- 
kets and it must again raise the 
standards of living—arousing new 
ambitions, generating new desires 
and developing new channels of 
domestic commerce. Moreover, 
the manufacturer with the fore- 
sight and courage to recognize the 
inevitable, who through better 
merchandise, better service and 
better advertising solidly en- 
trenches himself before the battle 
begins, will quickly claim mastery 
over his sluggish rival who has 
grown apathetic with fat living 
and trade that clamored at his 
heels. 

A new gladiator, too, has 
stepped into the arena of business 
—the erstwhile manufacturer of 
beer and alcoholic liquors. With 
enormous capital -to back him and 
plants quickly converted into the 
wholesale production of a wide 
range of merchandise, he is des- 
tined to become a formidable an- 
tagonist in trade. The maker of 
sausages, who has scorned publi- 
city, will find competition keener; 
the ice-cream plant, with a sup- 
posed strangle-hold on local de- 
mand, will awake to discover cus- 
tomers slipping; the producer of 
fruit juices, dried vegetables, 
hams, bacon and_ innumerable 
items will be beset with un- 
dreamed competition—which will 
be advertised competition. 

Manufacturers who never ad- 
vertised before must now adver- 
tise for self-preservation, if for 
no other reason. 
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A few of the best things 
coming in April 


Red Cross Magazine 





Sir Arthur Pearson’s 


own story “Learning to 
be a Better Blind Man” 


Samuel Hopkins Adams 
“Reconstructing Ameri- 
can Soldiers” 


Dr. Woods Hutchinson 
“What the draft taught 
us of American health” 


Burgomaster Max 
of Brussels, hisown story 
of the German invasion 


Such a magazine compels interest 


Circulation guarantee:—Not less than 
1,100,000 net paid average per issue 
for the year beginning: March, 1919 


A. Eucene Boies 


Advertising Manager 
Core & Freer 120 West 32nd Street C. A. CHRIsTENSsEN 


Peoples Gas Bldg. New York Old South Bidg. 
Chicago, IIl. Boston, Mass. 


and 

Hippodrome Annex Bidg. E. K. Hoax 

Cleveland, Ohio Van Nuys “ 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
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This Executive 
and 


Advertising 
Manager 





is looking for an or- 
ganization where his 
broad advertising ex- 
perience can find full 
play after March |. 


Twelve years’ advertising and selling 
experience ranging from copy-man to 
advertising manager; at present 
agency | — and plan-man. Have 
P d campaigns on 
Agricultural ep Tractors, 
Tru Products, 
Buildin Materiel Clothing, Fur- 
niture, Paints, Food Products, etc. 
My knowledge of selling conditions; 
experience in copy, layouts, publica- 
tions, space buying, and agency work; 
familiarity with selling through most 
every channel; ability to direct large 
volume of detail—these enable me to 
fill any advertising position requirin 
executive ability. Well versed in 
Catalog Work, Sales Letters, House 
Organs, Follow-up Literature, 
Dealer Helps, Etc. 
Should prove a valuable acquisition, 
a constructive asset, for any agency 
or manufacturer’s organization. Age 
35; married. Salary $3500 to $4000, 
according, ,% location. Address, 
“R. J. B.’’ 4455 Carroll Ave., Chicago. 

















The wide influence which the 
Evening Herald exerts in the 
communities of Southern Cali- 
fornia, particularly in Los Angeles, 
carries with it a prestige indis- 
pensable to modern aggressive 
merchandising. The 


Los Angeles 
Evening Herald 


Circulation 139,374 daily 
—— Representatives 


. C. TROWBRIDGE 
347 Fifth) Avenue New York 


G. LOGAN PAYNE Co. 
1233 Marquette Building Chicago 


‘BUILDING 


one only oh cay Paper 
in the Building Field. 


Endorsed by National and 
State Associations of Dealers 


612 Federal St. Chicago 
ee 























This from an Agency’s Office 
Boy 


W. R. McLain, president of the Me 
Lain-Hadden- Simpers Company, Phils 
delphia, gives Printers’ Ink the follow. 
ing story, received in a letter from th 
agency’s former office boy, now a ser. 
geant in the 3d Regt. Air Service Me 
chanics: 

“An American soldier was teachi 
some Arabs how to play the pee 
baseball for the want of something bet 
ter to do, and he was going good, when 
one big stalwart Arab grabs the'bat and 
steps up to the plate, and solemnly puts 
the bat in front of him and turning his 
eyes to heaven, says, ‘Allah be with me’ 
and hit a two bagger. Then an Amer 
can steps up and puts the bat up is 
front of him in the same manner and 
says, ‘You know me, Al.’” 


Gilbert Malone Returns to 
Advertising 


Gilbert Malone, after twenty months’ 
service as a pilot in the U. S. Aviation 
Service, has joined the advertising staf 
of House & Garden, New York, to 
handle the New York State territory 
and certain accounts in New York City. 

Before joining the army Mr. Malone 
was with the George Batten Company, 
New York. 


Robert O’Reilly Out of the 
Navy 


Robert O’Reilly, formerly advertis 
ing manager of the Mound City Paint 
& Color Company, St. Louis, has # 
cured his release from the Navy and 
joined the staff of the American Paint 
Journal Company, also of St. Louis 
publisher of the American Paint & OW 
Dealer and the American Paint Journal. 


Marine Corps Man in Adver- 
tising 

F. E. Turin, who was recruiting 
cer for the Marine Corps in St. Lous 
during the war, with the rank of cap 
tain, has resigned as head of the Re 
placement Bureau for Soldiers, . Sailors 
and Marines, and has joined the West 
ern Advertising Company, St. Louis. 


Capt. Gumaer M Mustered Out 


Captain Albert P. Gumaer, who prior 
to the war was advertising manager of 
All Outdoors, New York, was dischar 
from the Army on February 7. He 
goes with the Robinson-Roders Com 
pany of Newark, N. J., feather mant 
facturers. 


J., F. Brown . Makes a Change 

. F. Brown, formerly of Heat 
Bore & McDonald, Inc., Chicago 
vertising agency, has joined the space 
buying department of the Gund 
Advertising Company, Inc., of the same 
city. 
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THE 1919 EDITION 


OF THE 


‘cy | | STANDARD REGISTER of 
<< | NATIONAL ADVERTISING 


only puts i ; 

witha is off the press this week 

ner al MANY USEFUL NEW FEATURES 
will be observed by old subscribers and we will be 

ns to pleased to show them to others to whom we can be 


of service. Some one of our various forms of service 


Avang WILL MEET YOUR REQUIREMENTS 
York, to 
territory 


"Nislee NATIONAL REGISTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


a 10 EAST 43rd STREET NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone, Murray Hill 496 


Call or write for further information 








of the 











STONES 59522 CALENDARS 


ade up to a Standard— 
Not, down to a Price. 


STONE S 22855 CALENDARS 
Are placed up on the Wall- 
Not down in the Waste Basket. 
STONE'S 2°82 COHLENDARS 
; Fre creditable Representatives 
: and economical Investments. 
SOLD DIRECT TO THE CUSTOMER 


THE STONE PRINTING & MP6. CO, ROANOKE, VA. 


Write on your Business, Stationery 
for our free Booklet “~” 








FOR CANADIAN ADVERTISING 


CALL. IN 


SMITH, DENNE & MOORE 


TORONTO MONTREAL 
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Peace Increases 
Circulation 


Last month we told you how Extension 
Magazine had increased its circulation from 
200,000 to 233,000 for the January 1919 
issue in spite of the War. With the February 
issue we have made another jump of 10,000 


to 243,000. 


EXTENSION MAGAZINE 


“The World’s Greatest Catholic National Monthly” 


reaches the creamof the!7,416,303 Catholics 
in the United States. The readers of Ex- 
tension Magazine gave $465,360.53 toward 
the Missionary work fostered by Extension 
Magazine during 1918. This is in addition 
to paying over a half million dollars for the 
magazine itself. Extension Magazine sells 
at 20c per copy $2.00 per year. 
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These readers are well able to buy the 
average advertised product. 


This EXTRA CIRCULATION costs you 
nothing. 


Rate $1.00 per Agate Line. 





Write to us for further information with 
regard to the purchasing power of the 
readers of EXTENSION MAGAZINE. 


EXTENSION MAGAZINE 


General Offices: 
223 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 


Eastern Offices: 
LEE & WILLIAMSON, 381 Fourth Ave., New York. 
_j 





















































FEBRUARY 
MAGAZINES 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 


MONTHLY MAGAZINES 
FOR FEBRUARY 


(Exclusive of publishers’ own 


advertising) 
Standard Size 
Pages 
Review of Reviews........ 99 
Mei Werk ..ccccccees 92 
Harper’s Magazine ....... 69 
Pere Tr 53 
REET Sc ccccvccceccenes 47 
Atlantic Monthly ........ 46 
PR cccancdccheee 21 
CE .ccnscccccsee 18 
SE, sccccccardecsens 18 
ET < .c.00 Nee e-sen eee 12 
Flat Size 

Columns 
ee ee 200 
Se 182 
Ceemepelitem § . wc cence 137 
CE Dcncdcnes euae en 94 
DM ccscseseesions 87 
Ee 93 
Motion Picture Magazine.. 88 
American Boy ..........- 60 
SS eRe 67 
| eee 69 
PD ccccwsgeccese 59 
EE ian See a ween 55 
Boys’ Magazine .......... 29 
24 


Current Opinion 


Agate 
Lines 
22,268 
20,608 
15,512 
12,028 
10,598 
10,335 
4,828 
4,080 
4,032 
2,735 


Agate 
Lines 
28,648 
26,044 
19,705 
16,023 
14,843 
13,417 
12,631 
12,000 
11,399 
9,975 
8,556 
7,454 
5,010 
3,841 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 


WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 


(Exclusive of publishers’ own 


advertising) 
Columns 
Vogue (2 issues) ........ 428 
Ladies’ Home Journal. ....277 


Woman’s Home Companion. 181 


Pictorial Review ......... 178 
i te ith cs a ta 139 
Harper’s Bazar .......... 162 
Good Housekeeping ...... 184 
RR ie Re 119 
Woman’s Magazine ....... 117 

et. saGennenene ceeet 117 
People’s Home Journal.... 74 
Modern Priscilla ......... 79 
People’s Popular Monthly. 63 
Today’s Housewife ....... 51 
Mother’s Magazine ....... 72 
0 ee 49 


Agate 

Lines 
67,776 
55,563 
36,200 
35,782 
27,972 
27,367 
26,432 
23,800 
23,483 
23,447 
14,800 
13,272 
11,993 
10,379 
10,150 

9,426 
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VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES CAR- 
RYING GENERAL AND 
CLASS ADVERTISING 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own 


advertising) 


Agate 

Columns Lines 

BED wctccnanecnwneees 341 48,829 
Popular Mechanics (pages).154 34,660 
Country Life in America...149 25,032 
Vanity Fair ssieuth1se cents 151 23,832 
Physical Culture ......... 125 17,918 
Popular Science Monthly..107 16,405 
Association Men .......... 102 14,386 
Electrical Experimenter..... 85 12,594 
House Beautiful ......... 55 8,502 
NED tics gaaiis nacaas 49 8,312 
Field & Stream........... 49 7,081 
Extension Magazine ...... 31 5,053 
International Studio ...... 34 3= 4,864 
WD ncddcnddesebtaduae 31 4,574 
Outer’s Book-Recreation 27 = 3,943 
VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 


CANADIAN MAGAZINES 


(Exclusive of publishers’ own 


advertising) 


Columns Lines 


PNT s cccokmaddduwen 134 
Everywoman’s World ..... 98 
Canadian Home Journal... 84 
Canadian Courier (2 Jan. 
0 a a 59 
Canadian Magazine 
ee ere 45 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
JANUARY WEEKLIES 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own 


advertising) 


Columns Lines 


January 1-7 
Saturday Evening Post. .235 
0, ee 156 
Literary Digest ........ 94 
Town & Country........ 7 
MEE ateteudesccestes 43 
Scientific American .... 25 
Christian Herald ....... 20 
Pree 21 
Youth’s Companion ..... 14 
gg ee 18 
Independent ............ 15 
0 eee 13 
I Fg oe 8 A we cae 10 
DT  wauchawenq@usencive 10 

January 8-14 
Saturday Evening Post. .225 
Literary Digest ........ 155 


171 





















Agate 





23,548 
19,772 
16,963 







11,150 






10,136 








Agate 






39,980 
26,524 
14,391 
12,542 
7,418 
4,342 
3,432 
3,096 
2,856 
2,653 
2,275 
1,869 
1,444 
1,409 














38,384 
23,671 
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ERIE Agate 
Columns Lines 

Town & Country 15,968 
i . Leslie’s 9,100 

Rates for advertising in |  Cottier’s fh eae 
a Scientific American ..... 5,924 
PRINTERS’ IN K. Outlook a 4,735 
Christian Herald 4,111 
Nation 3,517 
Run of Paper Independent 3,247 
Life 2,040 
$90 per page—$180 per double Saesitieiin 1,603 


page. Judge ve 1,336 
$45 per half page Youth’s Companion 856 


$22.50 per quarter page. January 15-21 
Smaller space, 50c per agate line. Saturday Evening Post..250 42,661 
Minimum one inch. Literary Digest 23,734 
Town & Country 12,995 
Collier’s 12,275 
Leslie’s 9,641 
Second cover—$100. Outlook 5,190 
Page 5—$110. Scientific American ..... 5,184 


Christian Herald 4,963 
Pages 7-9-11-13—$100 each. Sedeeuaieas 4,324 


Standard center spread—$200. Youth's Companion ..... 3,192 
Center of special four-page Life 2,937 
form—$200. Nation 2,359 

tea dans 1,747 

Churchman ; 1,629 





Preferred Positions 


Extra Color 


$40 extra for each color, for | January 22-28 
two pages or less. For more Saturday Evening Post 48,825 


c Literary Digest 23,606 

than two pages, $20 per page Collier’s mee 9,470 
per color. Leslie’s ba 7,290 
Scientific American ..... 7,128 
Inserts Outlook 5,260 
i “gl, pF : 4,299 
$90 per page (four pages or Nation re 
more) furnished complete by Independent 3,532 
the advertiser. Two - page in- Christian Herald 3,375 
serts, furnished by advertiser, Churchman 1,852 
, Youth’s Companion ..... 1,530 

$200. 1,299 


Classified Advertising January 29-31 
50c per line net. Not less than | Christian Herald py 


: 3,985 
5 lines. ; 3,440 


Youth’s Companion ..... 1,500 


Printers’ Ink Publishing Company | Totals for January 


185 Madison Avenue New York Seturday Evening Post 
Literary Digest ....... 


Chicago Toronto | Collier’s 
Atlanta St. Louis | +Town & Country 
Boston London | Leslie’s 
Los Angeles Paris 





Scientific American 
*Outlook 
*Christian Herald 
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The Outlook 
Company 


takes pleasure in announcing 
that 


Lieutenant 
Raymond B. Bowen 


has resumed his position as 
a member of the Advertising 
Staff of The Outlook after 
more than a year of ser- 
vice in the United States 
Army, Aviation Section. 


TRAVERS D. CARMAN 
Advertising Manager 


February 1, 1919 
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Agate 
Columns Lines 
Independent 


*Youth’s Companion 
Churchman 

Judge 

*5 issues. 
+3 issues. 


RECAPITULATION OFADVERTISING 
IN MONTHLY CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own 
advertising) 
Agate 
Columns Lines 
. Ladies’ Home Journal..227 55,563 
. System 48,829 
. Woman’s Home Comp.. 36,200 
. Pictorial Review 35,782 
. Popular Mechanics 
GORMIED sc cices veassae 154 
. American 
. Delineator 
. Harper’s Bazar 
. Good Housekeeping. .... 
. Red Book 
. Country Life in Amer.. .149 
. Vanity Fair 
. McCall’s 
. Mac Lean’s .... 
. Woman’s Mag. 
. Designer 
. Review of Reviews 
(pages) 
. World’s Work (pages)... 92 
. Everywoman’s World... 98 
. Cosmopolitan eee 
. Physical Culture er 
. Canadian Home ] 
3. Popular Science Mthly..107 
Se errs 
. Harper’s Mag. ......... 69 


20,608 
19,772 
19,705 
17,918 
16,963 
16,405 
16,023 


15,512 


Joins American Slicing Machine 
Company 

Andrew L. Benson, formerly mer- 
chandising and advertising traveling 
representative of Armour & Company, 
Chicago, has become advertising man 
ager and assistant sales manager of 
the American Slicing Machine Com- 
pany, also of Chicago. 


Currier Has Printing Service 
Everett R. Currier has established an 
art and printing service in New York, 
under the name of the Currier Com- 


For six years Mr. Currier was 
the Curtis Publishing Company 
recently with Berrien-Vur 


pany. 
with 
and more 
stine, Inc. 


Commerce Bureau Promotes 
Ansel R. Clark 


Ansel R. Clark, district office map- 
ager for New England of the Bureay 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
has been transferred to the post of dis. 
trict office manager of the Bureau’s New 
York office. e took charge of the 
Boston office in June, 1917, and less 
than a month later the Espionage Act 
was put into effect, creating control 
over exports and imports. or seven 
months—until the War Trade Board 
was established in Boston—Mr. Clark 
was in charge of all operations affect. 
ing the regulation of export and import 
trade in New England and, it is stated, 
met personally ten or twelve thousand 
business men. He is succeeded in Bos. 
ton by Lynn W. Meekins, who has 
been second in command in the New 
York office. 

According to a bulletin of the Bureay 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Mr. Clark’s promotion to the position 
in charge of the leading office of the 
Bureau within the United States is not 
only in recognition of his service ren- 
dered in Boston, but is a part of the 
wider plan for the enlargement of the 
Bureau's organization both in the mat- 
ter of the number of offices and the 
scope of assistance to be supplied. 


Profits Lag Behind Sales 


Incorporated with the annual report 
of the National Cloak & Suit Company, 
New York, is an interesting table of 
comparative figures relating to the 
company’s sales and profits for five 
years past. The table appears below: 

Net Profits 
Before Deducting 
Federal Taxes 

$1,013,196.19 

1,015,431.29 
2,082,052.57 


Net Sales 


. -$15,164,727.62 
1915 .... 17,371,650.21 
1916 .... 21,554,230.79 
1917 .... 27,649,537.68 2,570,640.26 
1918 .... 32,592,924.71 1,668,671.30 
Net Profits 
After Deducting 
Federal Taxes 
1914 ....$1,003,196.19 
1915 .... 1,005,436.79 
1916 .... 2,041,052.57 
1917 .... 2,046,483.43 
1918 .... 1,326,961.34 __ 
One outstanding fact of significance 
is that while net sales have more than 
doubled in the five-year period, net 
profits are increased by less than a 
third. Of course, there has been 4 
vast increase in the item of taxes, but 
this does not account for all the dif- 
ference. 


1914 .. 


Representatives Club Banquet 


The Representatives Club, New York, 
will hold its twelfth annual dinner at 
the Hotel Biltmore on February 28. 


Buzzell Heads Hyatt Adver- 


tising Department 
J. J. Buzzell has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of the Hyatt Roller 
Bearing Company, Detroit. 
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TRACTORS 


The oldest trade paper in this line is pub- 
lished in Chicago, in the center of tractor 
producing and tractor selling territory. , 


Practically all tractor production and 
over 70% of tractor sales will be found in the 
leading northern agricultural states from 
New York and Pennsylvania to Montana. 


Chicago is the natural center of publicity 
for this line. 


Farm Implement News, The Tractor and 
Truck Review, has been a tractor trade 
paper for over twenty years. 


For manufacturers of tractors and of 
tractor materials, equipment, parts and ac- 
cessories, this paper runs more advertising 
than any other publication in the United 
States. 


It is the recognized trade newspaper of 
the tractor line, published weekly. 

It is read by tractor executives, engineers, 
designers and superintendents, as well as by 
tractor jobbers and dealers. 


Ask for a free copy of the Tractor Field 
_ a valuable directory of the tractor 
trade. 


FARM IMPLEMENT NEWS 


The Tractor and Truck Review 
700 Masonic Temple, Chicago 
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“PRINTERS’ INK’S” FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF 
FEBRUARY ADVERTISING 


GENERAL MAGAZINES 
; 1918 1917 1916 Total 

American - 2 $23,595 $23,595 1 92,427 
Review of Reviews ........... a 15,246 26,264 : 
World’s Work 16,584 23,801 
Cosmopolitan $18,905 
McClure’s 14,676 
Metropolitan $16,951 
Hearst’s 5 
Harper’s Magazine 
Red Book 
Sunset 
Everybody’s 
Scribner’s 
Century 
Atlantic Monthly 
American Boy 
Photopl 
Motion 
Current ——: 
Boys’ Life 
Munsey’s 
St. Nicholas t 
Boys’ Magazine 5, 5,351 

tChanged from standard to - — ——_——_ 
flat size. 755 269,344 316, 248 


WOMEN’S AGAZINES 

62,266 82,701 
46,468 39,526 
29,861 46,921 
27,960 27,193 


Vogue (2 issues) 

Ladies’ Home Journal ...... 

Harper’s Bazar 

Woman’s Home Companion.... 

Pictorial Review 25,800 28,059 

Good Housekeeping .. ; $27,217 26,043 

Delineator 3972 23,628 19,483 

Designer ss 23, 19,655 16,795 

Woman’s Magazine ‘ 19,438 16,585 

McCall’s Magazine ; 11,826 13,050 

People’s Home Journal 14,800 13,941 15,200 

Modern Priscilla ; 13,272 9,985 14,331 

Mother’s Magazine 10,150 10,212 9,462 12,965 
tChanged from standard to —— — 

flat size. 386,044 ~ 328, 157 355,349 295,312 
*New page size. 


RWW UDA 
Aunyuuns 





CLASS MAGAZINES 

System .... apuccava<ese ee. Beeaeee , , 158,019 
Popular Mechanics - 34,660 29,728 5,5 32, 142,78 
Vanity Fair si 23,832 26,664 2 J 138,691 
Country Life in_ America 25,032 ,497 0 115,956 
Popular Science Monthly .. . $16,405 20, 802 € 78,406 
Physical Culture : 117,918 5,82 »2 58,72) 
House Beautiful 8,502 j 5 46,26! 
Theatre ; 8,312 J 44,78 
Field & Stream soi 7,081 34,59 
International Studio : 4,864 

Outing 14,574 

{Changed from standard to ——— 
flat size. 200,009 y 53, 212,208 


WEEKLIES (4 Januaty issues) 
Saturday Evening Post 169,850 141,931 138,106 *100,618 
Collier’s . 56,959 65,817 81,457 7 
Literary Digest .... 5,402 61,228 54,191 
Town & Country a ,505 140,732 
Leslie’s jaa 34,144 
Scientific American ar 22, 28,635 iy 32, 
Outlook 22,2 *22,859 5 21,05 103,116 
Christian Herald . *21,95 *20,907 A 702 80,720 
i 5, *18,226 20,332 73,28 


t 3 issues. * 5 issues. 469,230 434, 479 466,461 389,572 1,759) 5978 


Grand total............- . 1,345,038 1,230,205 1,391,897 1,195,631 § 162,71 
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FTER the armistice there was a period of 21 
days before the first January issue of a Shaw publication 
closed its advertising forms. That was System. Then Fac- 
Tory for January closed on December 14. SysTEM ON THE 
Farm came the next week, as did the British System at London. 


The chart above shows the increased amount of ad- 
vertising carried in each of the four magazines for January, 1919, 
as compared with a year ago. Here are thegains figured in lines: 


System* 4,945 lines gain over January, 1918 
Factory 5,096 lines gain over January, 1918 
SysTEM ON THE Farm 6,013 lines gain over January, 1918 
British System 11,424 lines gain over January, 1918 


*System for February, 1919, closed with a gain of 5,229 lines over January, 1919 
*System for March, 1919, closed with a gain of 12,417 lines over February, 1919 


Evidently, advertisers here use advertising as a tool 
for readjustment. Evidently, British advertisers also find an 
aggressive policy best for readjustment. Evidently, adver- 
tisers in both countries know that , 


--business men are the best paying 
part of magazine circulation 





The Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


ICTURES of traveling sales- 
men usually illustrate them 

as crimson-cravatted drummers 
smoking expensive cigars with ex- 
pansive smiles broadening their 
well-fed faces. This is the fiction- 
al type that many magazine read- 
ers have become accustomed to— 
in the text as well as in the ad- 
vertisements. It is a debatable 


Overalls on Salesmen! 


wt 0 pushasing aguat'e een in Ge 
afternoon, in overalls, packing 


or supenn- 
tending a roofing job — this # not your dea, perhaps, of a 


salesman s routine day 


beer of 


are sales-engineers trained ty 
tackle technical problems wih 
which their customers are cop. 
fronted. 

This piece of copy is especially 
significant because it typifies the 
modern angle of sales appeal— 
service. And in a semi-technical 
business such as that of Johns 
Manville this appeal is especially 
valuable because the 
purchaser feels he is 
buying something 
more than asbestos 
insulations or refrac- 
tory cements or pack- 





Por jotre 
Thay are foto 0 sie angie ad 8 sure off a 
wer une found them reedy 

of 


tasting pride to us thal the emergencies of 


How to save heat and fuel how to guard agaust fire—thene are the 
carried amo coundess plant the country 


lessons they have 


jo 


THE NEW 


question, however,’ whether the 
trade really likes to feel they are 
purchasing from some supposedly 
super-salesman whose chief func- 
tion in life is to get the order 
and get out. 

A new angle to institutional ad- 
vertising was recently given to the 
Johns- Manville national cam- 
paign by the introduction of an il- 
lustration of a salesman donning 
a suit of overalls—the point being 
that the selling staff is not of the 
kid glove variety, but its members 


Serves in Donservaiion 
Ce a eee 


SERVICE IDEA EXEMPLIFIED 


ings, but a guarantee 
satisfaction and 
elimination of 
troubles. 

“In a purchasing 
agent’s office in the 
morning,” says the 
advertisement ; “in the 
afternoon, in overalls, 
packing a pump in the 
engine room, build 
ing a_baffle-wall or 
measuring power pip- 
ing to be insulated; 
or atop of a building 
inspecting or super- 
intending a roofing 
job—this is not your 
idea perhaps, of a 
salesman’s routine 
day. 

“But Johns - Man- 
ville salesmen have 
never been of the kid 
glove variety. They 
are first of all sales- 
engineers, and it is a source ol 
just pride to us that the emer- 
gencies of war-time found them 
ready.” 

Incidentally, Printers’ INK is 
informed that this particular se 
ries is having an interesting te 
action. Some of the men who 
wrote in faeetiously asking wheth- 
er the firm intended to supply 
overalls along with their selling 
kit. But those who have not pre 
viously followed the custom 0 
digging deep into the technical 


over he 
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net» | CONCERNING THINGS DONE 
a THAT OUGHT NOT TO BE DONE 






The positive characteristics of a business paper—what it is and what it 







chnical does—are important measures of its usefulness, but they are by no 
Johns means the only measures. In some fields and in some cases the things 
pecially a business paper refrains from doing are equally important to the dis- 





criminating advertiser. 






For example, if it be said of a business publication that— 





It does not sell its reading columns 







—_ It does not bait advertisers with “writeups” 
an. It does not color or suppress news for box-office reasons 
, a It does not camouflage the true character of its distribution 





It does not pursue any of the other well known policies of 
the “stung age” of business journalism 






it is obvious that these negative characteristics establish a basis for a 
worth-while inquiry into the paper’s positive characteristics. These 
things are integral parts of the creed of 











a creed on which is built the confidence of readers and advertisers alike. 
Because it serves two widely distinct fields, it is published in two edi- 
tions, each issued every Monday. 







The Dealers’ Edition covers the Lumber Dealer field, which is another 






Man- way of saying that it reaches the Department Stores of the Building 
have ield. 

> kid 

They The Manufacturers’ Edition covers the Saw Mill field. 






ales- 
> of Few advertisers care to reach both fields. The choice of the two edi- 
ner tions affords specific circulation without waste. 











A wealth of information about the Saw Mill field is contained in Bul- 
letin No.M1. The Dealer field is covered in Bulletin No. D1. Both 
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~~ cl problems of their customers ar 
D now realizing this essential pan j 

The Typographic of their job. And customers, read. 

° ing the advertisement, are expect 

Service Company ing a greater measure of service 

of New York, Inc.. C.E. RUCKSTUHL. Pres than before—which was one of the 

purposes in mind when the series 


Engraving was planned. F 


Advertising Composition 
Electrotyping 


* 


The members of the Classroom 
who are “keeping a little list” of 
the things which advertising can 
| 141 Madison Ave., New York | do will have to add to it the fact 





lephone, 3620 Madison Square |f | that advertising can help foreign- 
ers to learn English! The School- 
master heard the other day of a 


If You File Rate Cards factory class in Americanization 
in which advertising is playing 
You Need = — bg ng | <a 

- The Metallic India Rubber 
Barbour's Rate Sheets Company of Naugatuck, Connec- 
* ticut, employs large numbers of 
Write Us Today foreigners, and has a factory 
Sou . Americanization class, in which 
538 th Clark Street, Chicago these men are not only taught to 
° “ speak, read and write English, 
Waxed Typewriter Ribbons but are also taught something 
about the United States, its his 


ARE SUPERIOR tory, its political ideals, and its 


Produce distinctive letters; wear longer; more i itutions > f hief 
economical. Will not fill the type or dry out. institutions. . One of the chie 
Guaranteed to please or money back. You items of equipment in the class 
save by buying direct. Supplied for all is H , , 

makes of Typewriters and Adding Machines; room is a big wooden stand, “ 
light, medium A hoary, Sebed, which there are constantly in place 
sired. ce, ‘or ¢ ae rae . 

3 for $1.50, prepaid anywhere in United a number of advertisements, cards 
States. If foreign, add postage and tariff. from the local street cars being 


BOOKLET FREE the favorites for this purpose. 


Send, 8c stamp for interesting 20-page booklet As the readers of PRINTERS 
—* ‘Better Typewriter Kesults,’”’ or sen 4c we . aa . 

stamps or coin (checks not accepted for less INK are well aw are, many ol 
than $1.50) stating the name and model these cards carry a picture of the 


number of your typewriter, and color of ribbon . Se ™~ . +4 
used, and we will send you prepaid a ribbon | Object which is advertised. The 
and the booklet. Write today—address teacher points to the picture, pro- 


Department 61 nounces the name of the article, 


THE RIBBON WORKS, Galveston, Texas and then shows the class the 


MOVIE SCREEN ADVERTISING PAYS 
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WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


STANDARD SLIDE CORPORATION 
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printed word in the card. The 
pictures, it is said, form a fine 
“memory aid” for the student; 
and they have the additional ad- 
vantage that members of the class 
can take their families for a Sun- 
day outing on the street cars and 
can proudly display their won- 
derful and newly acquired erudi- 
tion by reading to their aston- 
ished wives and children the row 
of announcements overhead! 





Must Sell the Reading Habit 


Brooxtyn, N. Y. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Your letters on book advertising are 
interesting, but they overlook the salient 
point—a point book publishers have al- 
ways overlooked. 

hat point is this: For every person 
who reads two books a month there are 
thousands who read only one a year. 

To sell books you’ve got to sell the 
reading habit. 

You’ve got to convince a man that he 
can get as much fun out of “Keeping 
Up With Lizzie” or “Rudder Grange” 
as he can out of a week’s accumulation 
of the evening newspaper’s daily funny 
page—that he can get as much of the 
zest of real life out of Paine’s “Biog- 
raphy of Mark Twain” as he can out of 
a fresh morning’s work at his desk—that 
he can get as great a thrill out of “‘Kid- 
napped” as he can out of Miss Theda 
Bara’s latest enormity—that he can get 
more real friends out of a set of stand- 
ard novels than he can out of the best 
lodge in Masonry. 

ou’ve got to make him understand 
that he’s only half living if he hasn’t 
formed the reading habit. You’ve got 
to show him what a rich, full, glowing 
sort of life he can lead if he will but 
read, read, read. 

It would be great fun outlining and 
writing out such an advertising cam- 
paign. 

But, pshaw, there’s only one real, 
thorough-going, remove-the-mountain rad- 
ical in the publishing business, and he 
isn’t in the general publishing field. 
Frank L. Ecner. 






















EDITING— 


speci 


accomp h 


122 W. Polk Ss, 


and production of 


house organs b: 
‘alist, y 


Get outline of what a 
house magazine can 
for you. 


e Seton Thompson Co. 
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Chieage, ML. 











Reaches both 


200 Fifth 








The NOTION and 
NOVELTY REVIEW 


large and small retall- 
ers in every State and also ly 
covers the jobbing trade. 
tial circulation 
South 


an 
Has su - 
n Canada, Australia, 
and South America. 


Ave., New York 








AMERICAN 


CUTLER 


Official Organ of 


American Cutlery Mfrs., 


5,000 copies monthly, reaching hardware 
dealers and jobbers. Sample on request. 


15 Park Row 


New York 








Best 








“CLIMAX” 
PAPER CLIPS 


tr sr} Paper Clip on the market 


Recommended by efficiency experts. 
Prices F. 0. B. Buffalo. 
Packed 10,000 to the Box. 





Buffalo Automatic Mfg. Co. 
457 Washington Street, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


SQUARE-TOP 


and most economical 














The Proof 


Equivalent in Families......... 
Last Statements Show: 





U. S. Census Bureau Estimated Population 
Non-English Reading (Foreigners, Illiterates, Etc.)........... 


Sau Francisco Sunday Examiner Circulation 
Los Angeles Sunday Examiner Circulation 


4/5 of all California English Reading Families take the 
San Francisco Sunday Examiner or Los Angeles Sunday Examiner 


2,757,895 
$51,579 


2,206,316 
484,947 " 
257,456 
152,452 
409,908 
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Rate Book Canadian 
Advertising Mediums 


Correct 1919 adv. rates, closing dates, 
col. size, detailed circulation figures, all 
Canadian mediums, with 200 pages mar- 
keting data in LYDIATT’S BOOK (not 
an agency directory). Postpaid $3 from 
W. A. LYDIATT, Publisher 
53 Yonge St., Toronto, Can. 





EXPORTERS 


and Manufacturers 
Should Protect Their Brands and 


TRADE-MARKS 


in Foreign Countries NOW, in an- 
ticipation of Extending Their Trade. 
Address: 
MASON, FENWICK & LAWRENCE 
Foreign Trade-Mark Lawyers 
NEW YORK WASHINGTON CHICAGO 
Established over half a century 





























G. B. Lewis Returns to 
“Klim” 

G. B. Lewis, who enlisted in ty 
U. S. Army a_year and a half ago an 
has been on Mexican border duty, is 
back at his desk as advertising ma 
of the Canadian Milk Products (4, 
Limited, Toronto, maker of “Klim,” 


Lieut. Rogers Rejoins Hary 


Porter Company 
Lieutenant John W. Rogers, Jr., has 
received his discharge from the Army, 
and has resumed his position on the ag 
vertising staff of the Harry Porter Com 
pany, New York. 


Goes With Garford Moto 
Truck Company 


J. M. Cass, former sales and adver 
tising manager of the United Motos 
Co., has become advertising manager of 
the Garford Motor Truck Co., Lim 
Ohio. 


J. B. Siegfried With Auto 
Body Company 


J. B. Siegfried, formerly general ma 


ager of the King Motor Car Co., Detroit, 


has been appointed general sales mat- 
ager of the Auto Body Co., of Lansing 





and BUILDING MANAGEMENT 


reaches the owners and managers of offi 
buildings and apartment houses. Thee 
men buy the materials for both construe 
tion and maintenance. A rich field fe 
advertisers. 

139 N. Clark Street Chicago 








ALBERT R BOURGES 


CONSULTING PHOTO ENGRAVER 
FLATIRON BUILDING NEW YORK CITY 
DAY NIGHT 
GRAMERCY AUDUBON 
536 9560 - 3120 , 

A Personal and Emergency Servic 

limited to non-competitive clients 





WHEN ADVERTISING IN CANADA 
Here Your Pies RAPID ELECTROTYPE CO. of Canada Mons) Iezs 








Send patterns to our Detroit office, 700 Marquette Bldg. Our messenger will take them 
to Windsor, Ont., and pay the duty at the Canadian Customs office, thereby avoiding 
the usual delay of from 24 to 48 hours, Send your orders to our Windsor plant 
and plates will be made and shipped from there, saving the duty on each shipment. 
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Classified Advertisements 








each insertion. 
Cash must accompany order. 
of issue. 





Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ Inx” cost fifty cents a line for 
i No order accepted for less than two dollars and fifty cents. 
Forms close Monday noon preceding date 

















HELP WANTED 


ARTIST 


Good Figure Man. State Salary. 
Box 571, care of Printers’ Ink. 


Assistant Sales Manager wanted for old 
established manufacturing line. One 
with experience in Stationery trade 
preferred; also advertising ability would 
be advantageous. Box 563, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


EXECUTIVE 


If you are open to a 
broader opportunity read 
our ad on page 146. 


Wanted 
Subscription Manager 


One who can get a million subscriptions 
a year for a low-priced magazine. Must 
use honest methods and be entirely re- 
sponsible for his department. Excellent 
opportunity for a man who has proper 
training and executive ability to cooiie 
the work. Salary commensurate with re- 
sults. Address Box 561, Printers’ Ink. 




















Retail Furniture 


Ad Writer Wanted 
A splendid opening 
for experienced copy 
writer—one who 
understands how to 
really make business- 
getting copy. Only 
experienced man 
need apply. Address 
Box 578, Printers’ 
Ink, 833 Peoples Gas 
Bldg., Chicago. 

















GENERAL Manager for big concern in 
iron and woodworking, making articles 
of general household use. Must know 
production, sales and general manage- 
ment. A man who has made good in a 
big way, not one who merely thinks he 
can, will find us ready to meet him on 
the salary question. rite fully. Box 
573, care of Printers’ Ink. 





We have a client who is conducting a 
correspondence school at a_ profit. Sue 
also has city classes here in New York. 
The business is one that can be devel- 
oped and offers superior opportunities 
for active man or woman with com- 
mand of $5,000 capital to become part- 
ner and manager. Adequate salary al- 
lowed from the start. Excellent oppor- 
tunity for someone who aspires to 
achieve success in legitimate mail busi- 
ness. Write, call or ’phone H. W., care 
Scott & Scott, 32d St., 
New York. 


Wanted young man or woman copy- 
writer to specialize on Home Furnish- 
ing departments; must have had prac- 
tical department store experience, and 
be able to write intelligent, constructive, 
business-building copy. Position will pay 
a moderate salary to start, but its fu- 
ture is as big as the individual will 
make it. State age, experience, salary 
expected and other information essen- 
tial in first letter; together with photo- 
graph, if possible. Address Advertis- 
ing Manager, Joseph Horne Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


W anted— W oman 
Copy Writer 


A large publishing house 
wants a woman to write ad- 
vertisements that appeal to 
women. 

Essentials: - Natural apti- 
tude, broad education, copy 
experience, sane enthusiasm, 
intuitive adaptability. 

If this describes you, write 
about yourself and send sam- 
ples of work to Box 568, 
PRINTERS’ INK. 


Inc., 144 E. 
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The Service Department of a large 
newspaper in the Great Lakes region 
wants a man who can write acceptable 
retail furniture, men’s and women’s 
clothing advertisements, plan advertis 
ing campaigns for retailers and man 
ufacturers and, if necessary, go out and 
sell them. There may be a man in 
the advertising department of some 
store that would answer these require 
ments. The position offers a splendid 
opportunity for advancement. Only men 
of good, clean habits need apply. Pre- 
fer a man between the ages of 27 and 
37. When answering state salary ex- 
pected, send samples of work, also give 
references and name of last employer. 
Address Box 564, Printers’ Ink. 








Wanted— 
A Copy Man 


We want a copy man who can 
write advertising copy that will 
actually sell merchandise. We 
have an opportunity with this 
Agency that a Live Wire can 
capitalize. State full particulars, 
experience and salary expected. 
Address Schiele Advertising Co., 
Central National Bank Building, 
St. Louis, Mo. 








machine shop— 


advertising man wanted 


Leading manufacturer of tool- 
makers’ tools needs another man 
in their advertising department 
as assistant advertising manager. 
Should be able to produce ad- 
vertisements, booklets, circulars, 
etc., which will sages to and 
sell the skilled mechanic in the 
shop. No man who writes “copy- 
writer’s copy” or deals in gen- 
eralities will make good in this 
position. It will take a serious- 
minded, well-balanced young 
business man with either agency 
experience or with practical ma- 
chine shop experience. It will 
take a man who can get as much 
interested in a fine mechanical 
tool as a skilled mechanic. 





But while the requirements may 
seem hard, the position offers 
the opportunity of a lifetime, 
and the man who connects with 
us and makes good will find him- 
self in right. Salary to com- 
mence, $250 a month. 


In answering this, please do not 
attempt to “write copy”—give us 
all the facts you think we want 
to know. Your letter will be 


treated as absolutely confidential. 
Box 584, care Printers’ Ink. 
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All Around 
Advertising Man 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION OR EN. 
GINEERING EXPERIENCE NECES. 
SARY, FAMILIARITY WITH 
MACHINE SHOP PRACTICE AND 
HARDWARE TRADE DESIRABLE. 
Submit evidence of ability, give refer- 
ences and state salary expected. Box 
565, Printers’ Ink. 


SERVICE COPY MAN 


Are you looking for an 
opening to expand both 
in the way of opportunity 
and income? Read our 
ad on page 146. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE — High-grade, prosperous 
Chicago trade journal; will bear strict 
investigation; $60,000; half cash, bal- 
ance terms; present net earnings will 
capitalize at $100,000; unlimited field. 
Reason ill health of owner. Box 569, 
Printers’ Ink. 








OCEAN To OCEAN 
CINCINNATI 


HELP! HELP! 
Am practical bookkeeper, but ‘not familiar 
with advertising agency accounting, 
checking, etc. Will pay whatever is fair 
for few evenings or other spare hours 
of instruction (New York City) in such 
work. Write Box 582, care of Print- 


ers’ Ink. 
A vantageous, 
vert my) 


ALL WAYS 








- Machen - Dowd Co. 
PS ~ See New Yort 











FOR SALE 

Complete plates of “The South in the 
Building of the Nation,” only authen- 
tic Southern History on market today. 
Also 1,000 sets (13 volumes) contain- 
ing a number of De Luxe and Half 
De Luxe editions bound in imported 
Turkish bindings. Terms for handling 
roposition can be arranged by writing 
Bos 560, care of Printers’ Ink. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


EXECUTIVE 
Ten years’ copy service on many ac 
counts. Three years account executive. 
Desire opportunity to prove ability. 
Jould consider managerial position. 








Box 574, Printers’ Ink. 
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Young man, college graduate, expe- 
rienced salesman, correspondent and 
ofice manager. Knowledge bogkpoeging 
and credits. Leo Eisen, 269 W. 136 


St., City. 


Technical Advertising Manager, now 
employed writing coenhowp. booklets, 
trade paper ads and national campaigns; 
7 years’ experience; age 29; married. 
Box 575, care of Printers’ Ink. 


SEEKING BOSTON ‘CONNECTIONS? 

Just out of the Army and I am seek- 
ing a few —— for the N. E. 
territory. ave Boston office. Box 
566, Printers’ Ink. 


COPY WRITER—Nine years’ agency ex- 
perience, agricultural and general. Want 
place where the starting salary is worth 
while and the future worth waiting for. 
Box 576, care of Printers’ Ink, Chicago. 


DESCRIPTIVE COPY WRITER 
Successful writer with adaptable style 
desires agency connection. Thoroughly 
experienced in seeing original talking 
point or news in any subject or mer- 
chandise. Box 583, Printers’ Ink. 


I CAN ARGUE WITH MY HANDS! 
That means lots of punch! Have had 
seven years’ experience as commercial 
art free-lance; discharged from Army; 
want work more active than art, such 
as assistant to advertising manager or 
agency position. Can analyze markets 
and appeal and write good copy. Box 
200, Printers’ Ink. 


Dollar-Producing Representation 


Can devote two experienced, “high- 
power” salesman to proper line in Chi- 
cago and adjacent territory. 




















Must be exclusive representation. 
Box 567, Printers’ Ink. 








PHI BETA KAPPA MAN 


—and lawyer, 25, : 

—with two years advertising experi- 
ence, 

—a year as manager of a retail gen- 
eral store, 

—a year and a quarter of paymaster- 
ing in the Navy (just discharged) 


—wants $2500 position. 
Box 581, Printers’ Ink. 


We Connect the Wires— 


bringing into quick communication em- 
ployer and opportunity seeker in the Ad- 
vertising, Printing and Publishing field, 
east, south and west. Our lists include 
men and women fitted for positions 
up to the highest responsibility, with 
newspapers, class journals, advertising 
agencice and the publicity departments 
ot mercantile and manufacturing con- 
cerns. No charge to employers; r istra- 
tion free. FERNALD’S EXCHANGE, 
Inc., Third Nat’l Bank Bidg., Spring- 
field, Mass. 
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American (32) having thorough knowl- 
edge of printing, combined with ten 
years’ trade paper experience (executive 
—chiefly yy desires connection 
with some busy publisher who needs a 
real assistant to assume all" responsibili- 
ties if necessary. Box 580, Printers’ Ink. 





If you are in need of a solicitor, a 
young married man, wide-awake, who 
has had four years’ experience in sell- 
ing advertising in New York City, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania good talker and 
letter writer; hard, enthusiastic worker; - 
who has accomplished real things. 
Please communicate with Box 579, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 


SERVICE MAN 

—as advertising man for manufac- 
turer or service man for cy. Ex- 
perienced—capable of handling all de- 
tails of campaign. Recently discharged 
from service. Excellent references. 
Will go anywhere where work and 
results assure promotion. May I sub- 
mit samples of past work? Age 26. 
Geo. I. Snowden, 263 West End Ave., 
New York City. 











I am the Asst. General Manager of 
THE BON AMI COMPANY. I 
have directed the sales force, planned 
campaigns, solved market problems 
and generally managed the business. 
Circumstances make a change ad- 
visable after 12 years of successful 
work. I am open for a new proposi- 
tion. R. V. FICKER, 17 Battery 
Place, New York City. 














YOUNG ADVERTISING EXECUTIVE 

OF PROVEN ABILITY 
Ass’t Advertising Manager of a cor- 
poration doing 15 millions annually de- 
sires change for excellent reasons. Ex- 
perience embraces planning and exe- 
cuting successful national campaigns; 
ye vey | printed matter of all kinds, 
dealer helps and service, sales promotion 
work etc. Age 26, married, and now 
earning $3600 per annum. Box 577, 
Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising and marketing manager who 
knows the detail routine of the depart- 
ment without allowing it to warp his 
perspective and judgment, and whose 
plans are based on actual selling experi- 
ence, seeks a real connection. Some 
product awaiting distribution needs such 
a man to develop its market, or some 
‘product with distribution needs him to 
promote its sales. Age 30, married, and 
available for $2500 and an opportunity. 
Box 572, Printers’ Ink. 


“9/10 SALES ABILITY— 
1/10 ART ABILITY” 
That’s what one client said about my 
success with my commercial art studio. 
If I can sell drawings for myself to 
practical business men, I can sell them 
for you, Mr. Lithographer! Just out 
of Army and want more active work 
than art. Seven years’ experience in 
advertising art game. Can get quick 
action by making sketches right in front 
of client. Write for details. Box 570, 
Printers’ Ink. 
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we have the 
largest staff 
of recognized 
Poster Experts 
backed by the 
facilities and 
equipment to 
enable you to 
get the utmost 
efficiency out 
of the Poster 
Medium & 


CHICAGO New YORK 
Largest Advertising Company in the World 
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/MILLIONS - | 
“OF REPLIES. © 


During 1918, 2,994,805 replies to want-ads with 7 
number addresses were mailed or brought to F 
Chicago Tribune—an increase of 205,688 over 19f 


It is estimated that in addition three mes yl 
ber were 


—telephoned to the advertiser 
—mailed to, the advertiser 
—answered in person 


Therefore, the total response which Tribune reade 
made to Tribune want-ads during 1917 must 
approximated 


TWELVE 
MILLION 
REPLIES 


The response to Tribune display advertising mitt 
have been vastly greater than that to the want-aé 
This mighty sales stimulus, this tremendous busines 
building force is now at your service for this Ya 
Of Opportunity—1919. 


a 


Che Chicago Cri by ut 


iiTHE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAP 











